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WATER SUPPLY & SANITARY IMPROVEMENT 


Vou. CVIII. No. 2426.) LONDON, NOVEMBER 9, 1909. [61st Year. Price 6d. 


PARKER & LESTER, LUXS 
AMER, ORMSIDE STREET, LONDON, SE. Eas Purifuing Material 


THE ONLY MAKERS OF 


PaTenT ANTIMONY PAINT & PARKER'S IMPERIAL BLACK VARNISH,| [= "ow used in many Gas- 


OXIDE PAINTS, OILS, AND GENERAL STORES, FOR GAS AND WATER WORKS. Works throughout Scotiand 


with gratifying success. 
er eee Gas-Leak InpicaTors 
STOPPER, i, With all Latest Improvements. FRIEDRICH LUX 


FOR SHUTTING OFF GAS IN MAINS 



















































RATIONS AND. REPAIRS. SHORT’S IMPROVED Ludwigshafen-am-Rhein 
AND ANSELL CLOCK FORM. 
For Ground Use, Flush Boxes, &c. Sole Agent for Scotland : 
For Purifier Blow-off Valves. DANIEL MACFIE 
1, North Saint Andrew Street, EDINBURGH 
Highly Sensitive. Long Range. Telegrams: ‘“‘GASLUX, EDINBURGH” 
For Hard Usage. Descriptive Pamphlet on Application. 








GEORGE WILSON, COVENTRY. 
Wet and Dry Gas Meter Manufacturer. 


PREPAYMENT METERS for Pennies, Shillings, or any other Goin. 


Sole Agent for Scotland: DANIEL MACFIE, 1, North St. Andrew Street, EDINBURGH. 


GAS COOKER REPLACEMENTS 


ANY PATTERN MADE INTERCHANGEABLE WITH THE PART NOW IN USE. 


mm won Ae. 4G. CLOAK FE, 


Telephone Nos.: 1890 HOLBORN; CENTRAL 194. 54, HOLBORN WIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 


“MELDRUM” 
LOW GRATE 


BREEZE FURNACE. 














High Efficiency. 
Reduced Prices. 


Recently supplied to 2G Gas-Works. 


(16 Repeat Orders). 


CANAL 


works, TIMPERLEY, MANCHESTER. 
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Telegrams: Telegrams: 
“ COCKEYS, “iDAMPER, 
FROME.” # | LONDON.” 


GASHOLDERS IN EITHER STEEL OR WROUGHT IRON. 
GASHOLDER TANKS IN STEEL, WROUGHT OR CAST IRON, 


ack! 





CAST-IRON COLUMNS. 


HYDRAULIC MAINS. 
FOUL MAINS. 


STEEL or WROUGHT CONDENSERS. 
IRON STANDARDS. RETORT-LIDS. 
(Any Section.) PURIFIERS. 





HYDRAULIC LIFTS. 
ROOFS. 
BOILERS in either 
WROUGHT IRON or 
STEEL. 





INLET and OUTLET 
PIPES in either CAST 
or WROUGHT IRON, or 

STEEL. 











LAMP COLUMNS, MAIN PIPES, and IRREGULARS always in Stock. 


THE ITRON-WORKS, FROME, SOMERSET. 


London Office: 181, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. BALE ¢ HARDY, Agents. 


GAS WORKS APPLIANCES, 
TOOLS, &c. 


HULETT’S 


Coke Barrows. 
Forks and Shovels. 
Service Cleansers. 
Pressure Gauges. 
Gas and Liquor Valves. 
Cotton Waste, Yarn. 
Syphon Pumps. 
Street Lanterns. 
Main Laying Tools, 

&e., &C. 

















See Special Catalogue No. 153. 


For Full Particulars of ‘‘ Ross’’ Mantles, apply to the LE i I LTD 
Sole Representatives : & By & 


The PATENT APPLIANCES Co., Gas Engineers, 


6, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 


15, Hilton Crescent, Prestwich, Manchester. 55 & 06, High Holborn, LONDON, W.C. 


70, Wellington Street, Glasgow. 














Established 1818, 
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THE BARROWFIELD IRON-WORKS, LIMITED, 


GAS HNGINEERS & CONTRACTORS, 


Telegrams: ““GASOMETER GLASGOW.” G L A os G O W 
|| 














OIL PLANT ss GAS APPARATUS 
AND CHEMICAL . saivighity pas OF EVERY 
APPARATUS, DESCRIPTION. 
BRIDGES, gis 
CONDENSERS, 
sl ase SCRUBBERS, 
PURIFIERS, 
PIERS. —- 
GASHOLDERS 
ROOFING AND 
OF TANKS. 
EVERY STYLE. ENGINES, 
oe EXHAUSTERS, 
PIPES, VALVES, mii STEAM BOILERS. 
AND ae a sh : = —— _— AND 
CONNECTIONS. FITTINGS, 


Three-Lift Gasholder. Capacity, Six Million cubic feet. 
240 feet Diameter by 45 feet deep each Lift. Erected at Glasgow. 





London Office: 6, LITTLE BUSH LANE, CANNON STREET. 


G EO RG E O R M E & CO. (Branch of Meters Ltd.), 


ATLAS METER WORKS, 


aa me ae PARK STREET, OLDHAM. 








“NEW CENTURY” PATTERN 


PATENT GOIN PREPAYMENT GAS-METER 


EFrIrrreD wtititzH 


COLSON’S PATENT CASH-BOX 


ENSURES ABSOLUTE SECURITY AGAINST THEFT. 





Particulars on Application. 
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GEO. R. LOWE’S 


INCLINES AT 45 DEGREES. 


CARBONIZATION MADE EASY. 








A Few Recommendations for this System :— 


























Simplicity of Design. Heats under absolute control Naphthalene always in solution. 
No Machinery to get out of throughout the whole length of 45 per cent. less ground space 
ae * the Retorts. required. 
Carbonizing charges er Saleable value of Coke great! 
Btn ae sitienied Constractional cost per Ton 
No skilled Stokers necessary. \ carbonized considerably less than A 
Yield of Gas per ton guaranteed 25 per cent. greater yield of with Horizontal or Ordinary In- ¢ 335 
about 1000 cubic feet more than Ammonia. : clined Retorts. . i 
under present conditions, of More liquid Tar. Several Installations in course 
guaranteed candle power. Stopped Pipes unknown. of construction or completed. 





FULLEST ENQUIRIES INVITED. 





Sole Agents: 


WINSTANLEY & 60., .crna's wonrom. 


BARRY, HENRY, O.. 






































— LIMITED. — i 
Specialities : Specialities : 
TRANSMISSION TRANSMISSION 
OF OF 

POWER. MATERIALS. 
Rope & Belt Pulleys, Conveyors, 
Spur & Bevel Wheels, Elevators, 
Shafting & Couplings, Grinding Machinery, 
Pedestals & Fixings. Motors. 
WORES Z AND 
ABERDEEN, 64, MARK LANE 
SCOTLAND. LONDON, E.C. 














E have specially designed this Governor for use in places where 

it has been found necessary to raise the pressure in Gas 

Mains to several pounds per square inch, in order to meet the increased 
demands in districts where the Gas Mains are small. 

This Governor is correctly compensated, and is so accurately ad- 
justed that it will work as an ordinary low pressure Governor so long 
as the Inlet pressure is at least five-tenths more than the required Outlet 
pressure. This is particularly useful in the event of the Main being 
used as an ordinary low pressure distribution Main. The Governor 
is usually supplied for Inlet pressure of up to 5 lbs. per square inch, 
and Outlet pressure of from Zero to 6 inches ; but, of course, it can be 


HIGH + peas: MERCURIAL GOVERNOR 


specially prepared to suit any desired range of pressure. 


SIZES AND PRICES ON APPLICATION. 





JAMES MILNE & SON, LIMITED, 


EDINBURGH. LONDON. GLASGOW. LEEDS. 
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“NICO” 


INVERTED BURNERS 


Reduced to 


POPULAR PRICES. 


Quality, Finish, and Efficiency Maintained. 


“NICO” 


MANTLES are Unrivalled for Brilliancy, Strength, and Durability. 

















High Efficiency. 


Perfect Combustion. 


The Latest Novelty in 


Inverted Burners: 


“NICO-MEDIUM” 55 C.P. 
The Ideal Burner Gas Consumption 
nae 2: C.F. 


Domestic Lighting. 


Fitted with “Nico” Gas 


Gives a Splendid Light. 
Regulator and 


Neat and Artistic in Non-Corrodible Porcelain 


Cone. 





Appearance. 





; i a ki 


The New “Nico”? Medium Burner (Half Size). 


“NICO” 


New SEASON’S CATALOGUE contains a 
Unique Selection of Fittings and Glassware. 


The New Inverted Incandescent Gas Lamp 60, 


19 & 23, FARRINGDON AVENUE, LONDON, E.C. 
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CONTINUOUS |: 
CARBONIZATION | ; 


VFALV A/V A/V LeU te he! Uh! he E he @ 


GLOVER-WEST PATENTS, 


Extracts from Tests made by 
Dr. HAROLD G. COLMAN 
at the St. Helens Gas-Works. 





n\ — 

















DURHAM (THORNLEY) COAL. 


Gas made per Ton 13,102 cubic feet. 

Fuel Consumption 12°3 Ibs. per cent. , 
Illuminating Power 15°56 No. 2 Met. Burner. ' 
Calorific Value 5736 B.Th.U. (Gross). 


YORKSHIRE (SILKSTONE), BARROW COLLIERY. 


Gas made per Ton 12,435 cubic feet. 


Fuel Consumption 134 Ibs. per cent. 
Illuminating Power 1619 No. 2 Met. Burner. 
Calorific Value 584°9 B.Th.U. (Gross). 


LANCASHIRE, WIGAN (ARLEY MINE). 


OAVDOAMD -Po-AWM 


Gas made per Ton 12,145 cubic feet. 

Fuel Consumption 12°'2 Ibs. per cent. 
Illuminating Power 15°22 No. 2 Met. Burner, 
Calorific Value 576'2 B.Th.U. (Gross). 





5eé “JOURNAL OF GAS LIGHTING,” June 8 & July 20, 1909, for description and results, 


For further Particulars, apply to— 


WEST'S GAS IMPROVEMENT 6CO., LTD., 


Albion Ironworks, Miles Platting, MANCHESTER. 
LONDON: 104, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


TELEGRAMS: NATIONAL TELEPHONES: 
“STOKER, MANCHESTER”; “ RADIARY, LONDON.” Nos. 1339 and 5520 MANCHESTER; CENTRAL 14,406, LONDON. 











ts 
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S. PONTI FEX & CO., | THE 
Street Lantern Manufacturers and Ironfounders, is a ’ j 4 
REGNART BUILDINGS, EUSTON STREET, LONDON, N.W. 


: wwnaeror | INVERTED BURNER. 





No. 10,581 
P.O. Central. 

















Telegrams: #owiew 
“Tilumination ¢ 
London.”’ for 
Incandescent 


Gas Lighting. 





Send for 
Illustrated Lists 70 C.p. 
of 
Lanterns, Pillars, Light. 
&c. 





SURPASSED BY NONE. 





The Sole Rights in this Speciality 











“HOLBORN together with the 
WESTMINSTER” 
STREET LANTERN. TWO-PRONG STAR MANTLE 
(REGISTERED), 
‘ian Which is largely used by Gas Companies for STREET LIGHTING, 
f Public Lighting have been acquired by the 
H H Requisites 
supplied. 
q 


| - 


oe © 


WHOLESALE FITTINGS CO. 


30, Commercial Street, LONDON, E. 
Send for New List, 140 Pages, FREE. 


ene Estimates and “CITY \\ 4 
STREET LAMP Samples sent free TWICKENHAM”?’ 
COLUMNS of 
Various Patterns on STREET 
at Low Prices. Application. LANTERN, 











The Inverted Burner has met with great success, but it has by no means 


KILLED the UPRIGHT. 


LUCAS LIGHT’s LONG LIFE 


is proof of this. 





The Lucas Light was the first and original self-intensive 
high-power lamp, and its steady sale to-day proves its value. 


200, 400, and 700-candle power from a single mantle, with 
gas at its usual pressure, and with the lowest consump- 
tion on record. 


No high pressure required. 
SIMPLE. BRILLIANT. RELIABLE. 


The “Lucas” is the best lamp for Public Halls, Factories, 
Workshops, Streets, Railway Stations, &c., and the prices 
compare favourably with those of any similar type of lamp. 


WIND, DUST, and INSECT PROOF. 


MOFFAT’S LTD, 


I3, FARRINGDON ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 

















OUTDOOR. INDOOR. 
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KIRKHAM, HULETT G& GHANDLER, LD,, eat! cstnies WESTMINSTER, OW. 


“ —— ” Specialties. 








WASHER-SCRUBBER, ‘“ HURDLE” GRIDS, “RACK” GRIDS, TAR & NAPHTHALENE WASHER, 


.wrowanetron LAMBERT BROS., WALSALL, 


Poppet nent. OF 
WROUGHT-IRON TUBES & FITTINGS for GAS, WATER, & STEAM, 
= BRASS GAS-FITTINGS, GAS-VALVES, STEAM & WATER VALVES, TOOLS, &c., AND OF 
” WARNER’S PATENT MARKET GAS STAND-PIPE. 
And Fittings & Accessories. (NOON: LAMBETH BRASS & IRON GO. LTD. 91 & 93, SOUTHWARK ST,, SE, 


Telegraphic Addresses: 
** BENZOLE, MANCHESTER,” 
**BENZOLE, BLACKBURN,” 
e LTD. ‘*OxipE, MANCHESTER,” 
Telephone Numbers: Oxide and Laboratory, 2369 Manchester. 
Head Office, 1112 Manchester, Blackburn, 295 Blackburn, 
Works Dept., 28397 Manchester, Clayton, 23974 Manchester. & 


All Bye-Products from the Distillation of Coal dealt with. 


Hydrated Oxide of Iron for Gas Purification, and of different Strengths to suit conditions of Purification, 
IES Sulphuric Acid (free from Arsenic) for Sulphate of Ammonia Manufacture, Recovered Sulphur, and 














a of Soda, Spent Oxide bought on Sulphur and Cyanide Contents, Tar and Gas Liquor pur- 
sed. See our Advertisement last week. 


THE GAS-METER COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, sagen METERS, GOVERNORS, GAS APPARATUS, ETC. 

















SQUARE STATION METERS WITH 
PLANED JOINTS 








‘SaSVO 
TIVOINGNITAO NI SUALAM NOILVLS 








ESIGN No, 2 PATTERN, 
STATION METERS MADE AT THE COMPANY" 8 WORKS, OLDHAM (Lats WEST & GREGSON). Established 1830. 


For Prices and Particulars apply 
- W. CHURCH, Secretary. 
Works: 238, KINGSLAND ROAD, LONDON ; UNION STREET, OLDHAM; HANOVER STREET, DUBLIN. 
18, ATKINSON STREET, DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER. 


Telegraphic Addresses: ‘METER LONDON.” “METER OLDHAM.” “METER DUBLIN.” “METER MANCHESTER.” 
Telephone Nos.: 142 Dalston (Nat.): 340 Oldham (Nat.); 1295 Dublin (Nat.); 2918 Manchester (Nat.) 


Agent for Scotland: THOS. WATSON, 34, St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH. 
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Telegrams: ‘*LIMELIGHTS, LONDON.” 


VENUS LAMP WORKS, 
124-130, Tabernacle St., & 
91-93, Paul St., Finsbury, 

LONDON, E.C. 


Telephones: 9134 LONDON WALL; 10331 CENTRAL, 











OUTDOOR LAMPS. 


For Indoor 
and Outdoor 
Lighting. 


MARVELLOUS VALUE. 


The very latest, easiest 
lantern to regulate, ac- 
cess to all parts, most 
up-to-date lantern, etc. 


Highest grade black enamel finish Lanterns, priced complete with 
**Venus-Cyclop’’ XX Mantles, Jena Inner Chimneys, best Impe- 
rator Quality Globes. 

G9030. 1-Light, 125 Candle Power. 3 in. Inlet, 14 in. Reflector, 
21 in. Overall, 28s. each. 

G9031. 2-Light, 250 Candle Power. j§ in. Inlet, 17 in. Reflector, 
24 in. Overall, 49s. each. 

G9032. 3-Light, 375 Candle Power. 4 in. Inlet, 17 in. Reflector, 
27 in. Overall, 62s. each. 

G9033. 4-Light, 500 Candle Power. 4 in. Inlet, 19 in. Reflector, 
81 in. Overall, 83s. each. 

G9034. 5-Light, 625 Candie Power. 4 in. Inlet, 19 in. Reflector, 
83 in. Overall, 94s. each. 


INDOOR LAMPS. 


Lever Cock Control. 
Windproof, 
Rainproof, 
Dustproof, 
Shadowless. 


Full Directions for Use sent with nTith 

each Lantern. a — 

125 C.P. Light for 
each Burner. 

Consumption, 4 feet 
per Burner. 





Highest grade white enamel finish Lanterns, priced complete with 
**Venus-Cyclop’’ XX Mantles, Jena Inner Chimneys, best Impe- 
rator Quality Globes. 


G9035. 1-Light, 125 Candle Power. @ in. Inlet, 14 in. length 
Overall, 27s. each, 


G9036. 2-Light, 250 Candle Power. @ in. Inlet, 16 in, length 
Overall, 47s. each. 


G9037. 3-Light, 375 Candle Power. 4 in. Inlet, 18 in, length 
Overall, 55s. each. 


Special Quotations for Quantities, subject to 50 per cent. Trade Discount. 


The “MARGY.” 


Cream CHINA cased Burner, 
with Gold Decoration. 
Will not discolour. 









With 
Magnesia 
Nozzle, 


per doz. 
Without Gas Regulator. 


The “VENUS” China 
Top Burner. 


ALA 
i — 








G9021. — Brass, 18/- 


The “VENUS HERO” 


High Power Self-Intensifying INVERTED BURNER. 


Wf 
i 
aby’ 


| 





G9023. 
Ditto, with 
Heavy Cast 

Gas Regu- 
lator. —=— 
Magnesia G8350. Polished Brass Burner, ° 

Nozzle, Complete,5/6 each. By 6 doz. lots, 5/-. 

? 


FITTED WITH SUPERIOR GAS REGULATOR, 














Fitted with Insulated (non-heat conducting) 
Buttons on Gas Regulator and 
Air Regulator. 


G9147. Complete, 4/11 each, 
By 6 doz. lots, 4/8 each. 


G9114. Above with BYE-PASS and 
CHAINS complete, 6/9 each. 
By 6 doz. lots, 6/6 each. 





NEW CATALOGUE POSTED 
ON APPLICATION. 








VENUS 


(UPRIGHT AND INVERTED) 
ARE STILL THE BEST. 


Require alsé no extravagant statements for selling purposes, 


FANCY GLASSWARE 
Immense Stock at Lowest Prices. 
FOR UPRIGHT AND INVERTED BURNERS, 


Latest and Special Designs. 
Immediate Delivery from London Stock. 


DVANTLES 


“PRICES ON APPLICATION. 








Enquiries Promptly attended to. 
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PODMORE’S INVERTED LAMPS 


FOR 


INSIDE AND OUTSIDE LIGHTING. 


Parts are Renewable. 











‘* DEFLEX” 
Inverted Burner. 
China lined. Fitted with gas 
and air adjusters. Also with 
reversible opal and flint globe. 





il 5001 G.L. 

igbting capacity 40 tO 45 C.p. per 

c.f. Separate air chamber. Storm No. 5006 M.G. 

proof. Each burner supplied with Please write for New Catalogue (40 pages) AN IDEAL SHOP LAMP fitted with semi- 

separate tap. Air and gas adjusters of Specialities for Shop Lighting (Inside circular Reflecting Opal Screen. Made in 
outside of lamp. and Outside), Public Halls, &c. 3-Light Inverted Burner. 





A. E. PODMORE & CO., & ‘0% Conracter, 


34, Charles St., Hatton Garden, LONDON, E.C. 
LIVERPOOL. LEEDS. NOTTINGHAM. 


C AST-IRON PIPES ror GAS, WATER, « STEAM, 
: also VALVES of all descriptions. 
ALLIANCE FOUNDRY, 147, MILTON STREET, GLASGOW, 
a L AIDL AW SON LTD And LAMBHILL FOUNDRY, GLASGOW. 
8 é EF OFFICE: 147, MILTON STREET, GLASGOW. 


“ire THOMAS BUGDEN & CO., ‘ex: 
India-Rubber and Airproof Manufacturers and General Contractors, 
seanaiecte GOSWELL ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 


Largest Raetneers of Gas 
Mair n Bags. 


Patentees of the DENMAR BAG, 


Impervious to Main Liquor and 
Climatic Influences. 
















Oilskin Clothing, Diving and Wading Dresses, Gas Bags for repairing 
Gas Bags for repairing Mains. Sewer Boots, Tar Hose, Stokers’ Mitts, Mains. All Seams Contractors’ and Mine 
All Seams Stitched and Taped. Bellows, &c. Stitched and Taped, Jackets, 


JOHN BROWN & CO., LTD., SHEFFIELD, 


Preprietors ef 


ALDWARKE MAIN, CAR HOUSE, & ROTHERHAM MAIN COLLIERIES, NEAR ROTHERHAM. 


ALDWARKE MAIN GAS COAL 


Analysis: 12,600 Feet of 19-Candle Gas per Ton. 


Value in Pounds of Sperm, 820°20. 
WERY FREE FROM IMPURITIES. 
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VERITAS 


GAS 


| 3 MANTLES _ | moe. 


For all UPRIGHT and INVERTED Burners. 
The Pioneer Ramie Mantle and STILL THE BEST. 


























Please Write us for Particulars and Prices of our 

IMPROVED TRIPLEX TEXTURE INVERTED 

MANTLES (XXX Quality), and also our ‘‘ VERITAS- 

EFESCA"’ UPRIGHT MANTLES. Both are extra 

strong and give an absolutely PURE WHITE LIGHT 
of HIGHEST CANDLE POWER. 


FALK, STADELMANN & CO.. 

















LTD., 
LONDON: & GLASGOW : 
83-87, Farringdon Road. 74-78, Gt. Clyde Street. 








GLAYTON, SON & CO., Ltp., HuNsLET, LEEDS. 


4 aes of the first Spiral Guided ijolder (1889), 

















SAO 


ORIGINAL MAKERS 





MS 





ANOTHER up-to-date Success in the Spiral Guiding of Gasholders (1909). 


Four-Lift Spiral Guided Gasholder (Clayton and Pickering’s Patent Guides), capacity 1,636,000 cubic feet, 
just completed for the Wallasey Urban District Council, Seacombe, Cheshire. 
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HUMPHREYS & GLASGOW, 


CARBBURETTED-WATER-GAS. 


Aarhus, Denmark 
Agram, Croatia. 
Alkmaar, Holland 
Allenstein, Germany 
Antwerp, Belgium . 
Antwerp (2nd) . 
Ashford 

Augsburg, Bavaria . 
Aylesbury . epee 


Barmen-Rittershausen : 


Barrow 

Bath . 

Belfast . 
Belfast (2nd) 
Benrath, Germany 


Berlin—Charlottenburg : 


Berlin—Rixdorf . 
Berlin—Rixdorf (2nd) 
Berlin—Tegel . 
Berlin—Tegel me - 
Bilston : 
Birmingham. 
Bishop’s Stortford 
Bochum, Westphalia 
Bognor . ° 
— N. J. 
Bournemouth . 
Bournemouth (2nd) . 
Bremen, Germany 
Bremen (2nd) 
Bremen (3rd) 
Brentford . 
Brentford (2nd) 
Bridgwater 
Bridlington 
Bridlington (2nd) 
Brick Silesia . 
Brighton . 
Brighton (2nd) . 
Bromley 

Bruges, Belgium 
Brussels—Anderlecht 


Brussels—Anderlecht (2nd) 


Brussels—Forest 
Brussels—Koekelberg 
Brussels—St. Gilles . 
Brussels—St. Josse . 


Brussels—St. Josse (2nd) 


Brussels—Ville . 
Brussels—Ville (2nd). ‘ 
brussels—Ville teen) . 
Brussels—Ville (4th). 
Bucarest, Roumania 
Budapest, Hungary . 
Budapest (2nd) . 
Carlisle . > 
Carlsruhe, Germany 
Chigwell 

Chorley. 
Commandea, London 
Commercial (2nd) 
Commercial (3rd) 
Commercial (4th) 
Copenhagen ° 
Copenhagen (2nd) 
Courtrai, —— 
Coventry 

Coventry (2nd) . 
Cracow, Galicia. 
Cracow (2nd) . 
Crefeld, Germany 
Croydon. > 
Croydon (2nd) . 
Croydon (3rd) 
Croydon (4th) 
Debreczin, Hungary. 
Deventer, Holland 
Deventer —* 
Dorking 

Dublin ° 

Dublin (2nd) 

Dublin (3rd) 
Dundee. 
Dunedin, N.Z. . 
Dunedin, N.Z. (2nd) . 
Durham. 
Diisseldorf, Germany 
Eastbourne 
Edinburgh . 

Epsom 

Epsom (2nd) 
Falmouth . 


Cubic Feet Daily. 


350,000 
350,000 
1,0 


a OIomD9 
a =D ee 
SSSESTSISETSS 


See 


83388 


Cubic Feet Daily. 


Faversham. 200,000 
Flensburg, Sleswig. 300,00 

Forst, Brandenburg 300,000 
Frankenthal, Germany . 175,00 

G. L. & C. Co. Beckton. 2,250,00 

G.L.&C.Co., ,, (2nd) 10,750,000 
G. L. & C. Co., Bromley. 3,750,000 
G.L. & C. Co., Fulham. 1,750,000 
G.L.& C.Co., ,, (2nd) 750,000 
G.L. &C.Co., Kensal Green 2,250,000 
G.L. &C. Co., Nine Elms 2.75 50,000 


Gablonz, Austria 


Gelsenkirchen, Westphalia 375, ,000 


Gelsenkirchen (2nd) 
Geneva, Switz. 
Gosport . ° 
Géteborg, Sweden ° 
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EDITORIAL NOTES—GAS, &c. 


Commerce, Capital, and Carbonizing 


at the Southern Association Meeting. 
THERE was no shortage of subject-matter or of speakers 
at the meeting of the members of the Southern District 
Association last Thursday, held under the presidency of 
Mr. James Paterson, of Redhill. The whole proceedings 
appeared to be in plethoric condition; and the members to 
be well content with themselves and with their professional 
environment. Andwhynot? The industry has not reached 
that moribund condition for which its electrical opponents 
have been watching so long, and the probability of which 
condition recedes and becomes more diminutive as time 
passes. The opening paper was just the kind to give a 
good swing to the proceedings; and it and the discus- 
sion upon it showed a full competence in engaging in the 


commercial conflict, as well as the successes of the new | 


commercial spirit and methods in the keen struggle for 
advantage. The paper was by Mr. H. N. Clark, of West 
Ham—the scene of as determined an electrical competition, 
without regard for consequences, as there has ever been 
in any district of the country. But with it all, nothing has 
stopped the march of progress of the West Ham gas under- 
taking; and the honour for this rests indubitably with the 
distribution department, with which Mr. Clark has been 
largely concerned. But in discussing this matter of com- 
petition and the new gas commercialism, we must not fall 
into the error of giving too much credit for the latter to the 
former. The industry’s own internal conditions have neces- 
sitated a complete reversal of the commercial order of things ; 
for with a burner giving to-day as much light by using 
1 cubic foot of gas as an old-time burner did by using 8 to 
10 cubic feet, without the revision of commercial method 
the gas industry would have had experience very similar 
to that from which the electrical industry is to-day suffering 
—a backward movement of the consumption for lighting, 
and in that branch a greatly lessened business and profit 
per consumer. Side by side with this lower consumption 
and higher duty in gas lighting is the unbridled licence of 
our electrical competitors, through which—under municipal 
administration especially—their competition does not possess 
the characteristic of fairness. ‘But with such of it as is 
honest and legitimate, it is the duty of every gas manager 
to keep not only in line, but in front ; and Mr. Clark’s paper 
and the discussion show that this is being done with splendid 
effect in many places. The paper and discussion are, indeed, 
full of hints and ideas; and, what is of as great importance, 
there is set forth the evidence of their success in consoli- 
dating business, and in reclaiming consumers who had gone 
over to the competitor. 

The proneness to contentment with existing conditions is 
strong in some natures; but it will not do in the competition 
between gas and electricity. A score of maxims—advisory 
and otherwise—could be raked up to fit the spirit and the 
results. ‘ Prevention is better than cure,” is one. ‘Take 
“time by the forelock ” is another; anda further appropriate 
one impresses the stupidity of locking the stable door after 
the steed has been stolen. The best methods in competition 
are those that prevent the business opponents netting gains ; 
and those who are presentient will see to it that the path 
of the competitor is not made easier, but the more difficult, 
by the methods adopted. These methods are the protecting 
pawns and fighting pieces in the game that save the gas man 
from being checkmated. Active letting out on hire of gas- 
lamps among shopkeepers, as at West Ham and numerous 
other places, is one such method; high-pressure lighting 
schemes, with lamps and lighting at an inclusive rent, as 
described, in the discussion, by Mr. A. E. Broadberry, is 
another ; and many others might be cited. The electricians 
do such work; the gas industry must be inline. The latter 


can give light at a much cheaper rate than the former; so» 














the way is plain. A mural inscription at West Ham is that 
“Electricity is Cheaper than Gas.” How the tradesmen 
of West Ham must smile when they read this, and know 
that there is a shop in the district where, to quote Mr. 
Clark, electric arc lamps and metallic filament lamps have 
been evicted by the use of high-pressure gas and Keith 
lamps ; and “a better light is obtained at considerably 
“ less than half the cost than when electric light was used.” 
The contrarieties of electrical statement and gas fact are 
portrayed here ; but there would be ingratitude on our part 
if we did not acknowledge that the electrical statement has 
been of material use to the gas industry through the investi- 
gation that consumers have been induced by it to make on 
their own account. In this particular installation, 45,000- 
candle power is obtained by means of a consumption of 750 
cubic feet of gas an hour, which is equal to 60 candles per 
cubic foot of gas; and therefore every penny spent in gas 
in an hour, produces the value of 1875 candles. There is 
something there for the electrical men of West Ham and 
elsewhere to digest. It can only require, as Mr. Clark truly 
says, a little energy to get control of the greater part of shop 
lighting if the high-pressure system is only developed in the 
proper way. 

From shop to domestic lighting. There was much talk, 
in paper and discussion, of the so-called free maintenance 
system—one that is largely extending. It is clearly a neces- 
sary to modern conditions. By the irony of fate, the newest 
possessions in gas lighting, which place in the hand of 
the gas industry the means to the cheapest artificial light- 
ing, demand for the maintenance of their efficiency more 
attention than when the reverse order of things prevailed— 
when the simplest of the means of lighting gave small light- 
ing efficiency for the volume of gas consumed. The gas 
industry has to take, as far as possible, the burden upon its 
shoulders of the maintaining of the efficiency of these new 
burners. At the same time, we are not sure that the so- 
called “free maintenance” is going to be an altogether big 
success, while it carries with it the obligation of purchasing 
just as many mantles from the gas supplier as the gas sup- 
plier’s servant deems necessary. Consumers—we know this 
is a fairly widespread feeling in certain districts where free 
maintenance has been introduced—have an idea that it is 
through the number of mantles replaced, in their opinion 
sometimes unnecessarily, by the gas company’s man that free 
maintenance is made to pay. We want free maintenance to 
be regarded not as an artful move, but as a mutual privilege. 
There is a defect in the system here; and the question is 
whether it would not be better to forego this oblique method 
of obtaining contribution to the expenses of ‘‘ free” main- 
tenance by profit on the mantles, than hinder the development 
of an exceilent protective and advertising method. 

The question of the capital of the gas industry has a large 
interest, and its study can be approached from such an illimit- 
able number of avenues, that there is fear that all the labour 
spent upon it does not or will not have much salutary effect. 
The old ways will, with all the devoted consideration, be very 
largely preserved. In the paper which Mr. D. T. Livesey 
read at the meeting, there are two points upon which he is 
to be congratulated. One is that the prosaic subject with 
which he dealt is rendered attractive by the dress in which 
he presented it; and the other is the praiseworthy amount 
of labour and research that he brought to bear upon his 
calculations. But exercises of this kind can be made ad hb. 
from the Board of Trade returns; and the most persevering 
lucubrator of these statistics can have his conclusions upset 
by another who has made equal investigation. The fact of 
the matter is the Board of Trade returns do not tell us the 
whole financial and productive tale of the gas industry; 
nor are the statistics carried nearly far enough to enable any 
proper analytical investigation to be made. The old basis 
of capital comparison per million cubic feet of production 
is also defective in these times of heavy outlay on labour- 
saving applicances, which often, through judicious initial 
expenditure, enables an engineer to show greater earning 
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power per unit of capital than many another can do with 
a lower capital expenditure. Anyway, Mr. Livesey’s com- 
plaints as to the deficiencies of the returns are not without 
justification ; nor are his criticisms of the uses of, and the 
inferences drawn from, the statistics available in them. 
Some strong comments, but not too strong to meet the case, 
were passed by Mr. Livesey on the plundering of the public 
by company promoters through gigantic capitals for puny 
gas undertakings, and the greater part of which capital finds 
its way into the pockets of promoters, and has no represen- 
tation in works or property of any kind. Parliament cannot 
be charged with anything more than an ignorant complicity 
in granting powers for certain of such promotions. Bya 
piece of good fortune, Parliament has, however, been the 
means of quashing a few of the schemes—notably the Mid- 
Oxfordshire one; but in other cases it has given powers 
which constituted, in the eyes of the professional company 
promoters, good property for which exorbitant prices have 
been squeezed out of a large public open to the craft of these 
schemers. How the granting of such powers by Parliament 
is to be prevented isa difficult matter; but the very granting 
of them exposes to view an unsound place in the methods of 
parliamentary investigation of privately promoted schemes. 
Mr. Arthur Valon makes a suggestion somewhat to the effect 
that Parliament should have a technical adviser in connection 
with each industry controlled by statutory powers obtained 
through Private Acts. If this were done, there would be hope 
of better detection. At any rate, undue capitals for what are 
merely rural concerns would, we think, become things of 
the past. 

In his paper on “ High-Temperature Carbonization, its 
“ Difficulties and their Cure,” Mr. W. B. Randall took quite 
a cheery view of both difficulties and results; but we do not 
think that the whole story is told in his paper. Regene- 
rators that are worn out in seven years, and brick or seg- 
mental retorts that only run, on an average, for three years, 
mean expenditure out of the common; and taking these 
and other points into consideration, it is a question whether 
Mr. Randall has not something to set against the advantage 
of high production, which seems his sole aim, without other 
considerations. There is no doubt he has secured some 
remarkably fine carbonizing returns. It would have been 
interesting if he had stated whether or not he works with a 
dry main, and whether he has any trouble with thick tar. 
It would also have been of interest if there could have been 
a reliable analysis of a continuous (over a period) sample of 
the gas produced at the rate of 13,000 cubic feet per ton 
from second-class South Yorkshire coal. Some may doubt 
whether the whole of the 13,000 cubic feet of gas is useful 
tothe consumer. The paper, however, was full of interest ; 
and it would stand a second one as a supplement on some 
future occasion. 


Official Calorimetry of Gas. 


Tue paper which Mr. J. H. Coste, F.I.C., Chief Assistant 
in the Chemical Department of the London County Council, 
read on Monday of last week before the meeting of the 
London Section of the Society of Chemical Industry, referred 
mainly to the official calorimetry of town gas, although, as 
its title of “‘ Technical Gas Calorimetry” suggests, there were 
portions of the paper which had a still wider application. A 
digest of its contents is given, with a summary of the ensuing 
discussion, on another page of to-day’s “ JouRNAL,” and this 
will be supplemented by fuller particulars as soon as the 
right of priority of publication in extenso claimed on behalf 
of the “ Journal of the Society of Chemical Industry” in 
respect of papers read at their meetings has been exercised 
in regard to Mr. Coste’s useful communication. Some of 
the salient points raised in the paper and the discussion may, 
however, now be considered without disadvantage. 

A great deal was said respecting the relative merits of the 
Junkers and the Boys calorimeters for the routine work of 
official gas testing. It was shown that while the average 
results obtained were practically identical with the two 
instruments, the deviation of individual readings from the 
mean was appreciably smaller with the Boys apparatus. 
This is a consequence of the latter being free from the 
sudden small fluctuations of the temperature of the outflow- 
ing water to which the Junkers instrument is liable. The 
parts of the Boys calorimeter are, moreover, more readily 
accessible for examination, cleaning, and repair; and the 
thermometers are all conveniently disposed for reading in 
the same horizontal plane, whereas with the Junkers calori- 





meter, as exhibited by Mr. Coste, there is a great difference 
of level, and the observer has to mount a stand to read the 
upper thermometer and descend again to read the lower 
ones. We believe, however, that in a later type of the 
Junkers calorimeter the thermometers have been brought to 
the same level. But as neither Mr. Coste nor any of those 
who spoke after him at the meeting referred to this modifi- 
cation, we presume it is but little known in this country, 
The Junkers calorimeter was constructed in the first instance 
for varied or peripatetic use; but nevertheless it answers 
well for the routine work of a fixed testing-place. The Boys 
calorimeter, on the other hand, was designed primarily for 
the routine of official gas testing, and in its ordinary form 
cannot quite so readily as the Junkers be set up and used 
anywhere and everywhere. Bearing in mind, however, that 
a calorimeter at best cannot be a conveniently portable appa- 
ratus, owing to an experimental meter and a sensitive gover- 
nor being necessary parts of its equipment, we do not think 
much importance need be attached to the ease with which 
the instrument can be transported, set up for use, taken down, 
and packed again. From one point of view at least, a port- 
able calorimeter is to be deprecated only one degree less 
than the portable photometer of a bygone era. 

Professor C. Vernon Boys madea salutary protest against 
the practice of assessing the calorific power of gas by its 
so-called “ net” value, which, as he pointed out, has no truly 
scientific basis. Gas is surely entitled to be credited with 
the whole of the heat directly obtainable from it, especially 
as in some at least of the uses to which it is ordinarily put 
the whole of that heat is utilized. Gas undertakings should 
not, in future, accept a standard of calorific power which 
ascribes to the gas something less than its total heating 
value—how much less being an uncertain quantity depend- 
ing on the character of the gas supplied, and having no real 
significance—but, if compelled to accept statutory calorific 
testings, should insist on the results being returned only in 
terms of the “gross” calorific power of the gas. It would 
be as reasonable to fix the standard illuminating power of 
gas as the light afforded by some arbitrarily selected burner 
which does not develop the maximum illuminating efficiency 
of the gas, because for certain, not all, purposes a better 
burner is not readily applicable. Now that Professor Boys 
has lent the weight of his opinion and arguments in favour 
of the recognition of the gross calorific power of gas as the 
proper criterion of its heating value, gas undertakings should 
have less difficulty than heretofore in convincing local autho- 
rities and parliamentary committees that the net calorific 
power is a meaningless expression which accords only part 
of its due to the gas. 

On one point, but that a minor one, we venture to differ 
from Professor Boys. He prefers to express the heating 
value of gas in terms of calories rather than British thermal 
units per cubic foot. So long as the pound and the gallon 
are weights and measures in general use in this country, 
the calorie must convey less meaning to the ordinary user 
of gas than the British thermal unit. The user knows, or 
he may readily ascertain, that the latter unit represents the 
amount of heat required to raise one pound of water by one 
degree Fahrenheit, which is the scale of temperature to 
which he is also accustomed. Hence he knows forthwith 
that ten British thermal units raise one gallon of water by 
one degree Fahrenheit. The simplest of calculations then 
enables him to judge how much, or rather how little, gas 
should suffice to serve for many of its household applica- 
tions. His bath holds (say) fifty gallons of water, which 
enters his geyser at a temperature of 50° Fahr. How much 
is the minimum quantity of gas which will raise the bath 
water to the temperature of (say) 100° Fahr. to which he 
has accustomed himself? If he knows the calorific power 
of his gas in terms of British thermal units per cubic foot, a 
simple exercise in mental arithmetic gives him the answer. 
Similarly with the heat required to raise the water in his 
quart kettle to the boiling-point. The calorie, however, is, 
and must remain, meaningless to the ordinary user of gas in 
this country until such time as he has learnt to express the 
capacity of his bath or his kettle in litres instead of gallons 
or quarts. To say that we hope that Professor Boys may 
witness that consummation is to say that we wish him a 
longer life than falls to the lot of most men. But until the 


pound and gallon give place to the kilogramme and litre in 
the every-day transactions of the household, we hold that 
the calorific power of the gas which the householder buys 
should be expressed, for his information and guidance, in 
Statutory testings of 


British thermal units per cubic foot. 
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gas are conducted ostensibly for the protection and benefit 
of the ordinary consumer of gas, and therefore just as here 
the illuminating power has rightly been expressed in terms 
of “candles” rather than in (say) “ violles,” so the calorific 
power will be better expressed in British thermal units than 
in calories. If for some slight convenience of testing it is 
preferred to obtain the result in calories in the laboratory, the 
conversion into British units should be done there once and 
for all, rather than that a host of consumers of gas should 
be puzzled and put to the trouble of calculations to bring 
the published results into correlation with the affairs of their 
every-day life. 


Changing Conditions under Continental Rule. 


THERE have been some remarkable changes.during the past 
quarter of a century in the gas industry in the uses of gas, 
and in the classes of householder who have become con- 
sumers. It can, in truth, be said that the gas industry now 
caters for the masses for lighting and cooking, and in heat- 
ing a bigger scope of usefulness is being continually created. 
In the processes of manufacture, too, and in product, there 
have been some notable changes. But beyond these that vast 
British organization—the Imperial Continental Gas Asso- 
ciation—whose activities appear to know no bounds on the 
Continent to-day, discloses changes that have come about 
largely through the terminable concession system under 
which their operations are conducted, and through an ad- 
ministrative ability that no sooner finds one field of profitable 
capital utilization closed to them, than another is sought for, 
discovered, and worked, with the result that the prosperity 
of the undertaking shows no signs of abatement, but year 
by year an increasing stability. The process of dismember- 
ment of the old, has in parallel a process of replacement so 
as to give profitable employment to capital and other funds. 
Capital cannot be allowed to lie idle ; and dividends have to 
be provided. The result is that the operations of the Asso- 
ciation exhibit a somewhat extraordinary distinction now 
from the conditions that ruled once upon a time; and those 
conditions have added vastly to the responsibilities of the 
Board of Directors. 

Much of the diversity of interests that is now seen is, as 
remarked, the fruit of the terminable concession system, as 
will be observed by reading the address that was delivered 
to the proprietors by the Chairman (Mr. J. Horsley Palmer) 
at their meeting on Tuesday last. There has been, in times 
past, effluxion of important concessions; and the Munici- 
palities have entered into occupation of the gas supply. 
But large as certain of these flights of business from the 
Association have been, fresh employment has been found for 
the capital, and a wonderful recuperative force has been dis- 
played. The Association have practically entered into the 
business of financiers within legitimate spheres, by securing 
controlling influence in other gas and electricity concerns 
that have, in effect, a separate existence from the Associa- 
tion, and are complete Continental entities. In Hungary, 
there is the Central Gas and Electricity Company under the 
control of the Association; in France, the interests of the 
Association have been concentrated in what is, to all in- 
tents and purposes, a distinct Company ; in Frankfort, there 
has been a fusion of the gas supplies of the Association and 
the Frankfort Gas Company, and the Municipality have 
entered as a third shareholding partner in the enterprise. 
In other directions, the Association have also secured, by 
investment, considerable interests; and they are constantly 
negotiating for the extension of contracts to suburbs both 
for gas and electricity. Their operations are manifold and 
unique, and so, as seen, are the important changes that have 
taken place in recent years in their operations. One other 
peculiar change, under which the Association, in common 
with other gas undertakings in Germany, will now work is 
the tax that pressure on the National Treasury has imposed 
upon gas-mantles. . 

There is nothing much to be said about the business 
results of the past half year. The Association during the 
six months did little more than mark time, looking at the 
aggregate results of the working of the whole of the 
stations. There has been depression of trade in Germany; 
and the Association have not escaped the general effect. 
But there can be nothing but satisfaction that, under the 
circumstances, the huge concern, with its unequalled rami- 
fications—for it stands alone among gas undertakings in 
the order and diversity of its interests—has maintained its 
level of prosperity. 





A Dry Process of Coke Quenching. 


Some of the simplest discoveries are oftentimes the most 
valuable. The traditional and customary method of quench- 
ing spent retort charges by water is now challenged as the 
superior method of performing the operation. Where there 
is fire, the natural process of extinction in most cases is by 
water; and that has been accepted in the matter of coke 
quenching without any questioning of whether or not the 
acknowledged—and perhaps there are unsuspected—detri- 
mental effects of dousing the coke with water to slake it 
cannot be avoided by treatment in another practicable way, 
and so a superior coke be formed. By an article in other 
columns, it will be seen that claim is made that there is a 
still better way; and for the discovery of the simple means, 
protection has lately been obtained through the Patent 
Office. The new plan is to cool down the incandescent coke 
by a sufficient covering of dry breeze to prevent air reach- 
ing it so as to sustain combustion, and to maintain it free 
from moisture, and yet give vent for the volatile arsenic 
and sulphur and the emission of other gaseous impurities, 
the escape of which is completely checked by the old pro- 
cess of wet quenching. By this dry system of quenching, a 
fuel, it is claimed, is produced that excels coke or coalite as 
a fuel for domestic and industrial purposes. Of course, it 
is readily perceived that there are practical disadvantages to 
to be set against the advantages that are presented to view 
by the patentees, and those who have made a study of the 
process. The treatment in the manner proposed would mean 
an increase in manual labour and in the time occupied in 
quenching ; but we do not gather that the patentees suggest 
that any more of the coke should be treated in this manner 
than would realize a ready sale at higher prices than the 
ordinary coke would command. But if all the good points 
claimed for the dry process of quenching are established 
by experience, then the demand for “ Charco ’—as the coke 
so treated has been named—should be an extensive one for 
domestic purposes. The gas industry wants to improve 
the selling range of its coke; and the nearer to the place of 
production it can be disposed of, the better. Therefore any 
practicable idea that is presented which aspires to improve 
the attributes of coke as a domestic fuel is to be welcomed as 
worthy of consideration and trial. From this point of view 
only, the process is specially brought before our readers. 
Various gas engineers have already been considering the 
claims advanced. Mr. W. J. Dibdin, F.1.C., --C:S., has also 
made some trials of “Charco” in comparison with coke ; and 
he states the results and his conclusions in reportsaccompany- 
ing the article given elsewhere. His comparative analyses 
of coke and “ Charco” show that in every item the latter is the 
superior of the former as a fuel for the domestic grate. 


Life of British and German Retorts. 


Or considerable interest, in connection with the revived 
attention that Mr. Charles Carpenter’s recent letter in our 
columns has brought upon the question of the relative dura- 
bility of fire-clay retorts of British and German production, 
is the communication of Herr E. Korting that appears on 
another page of this issue. Herr Korting is a technician, 
and patriotism is not allowed to interfere with his technical 
judgment and acis; and therefore the opportunity is not 
taken by him to praise the refractory materials produced by 
his compatriots. His plain unvarnished experience 1s all 
that he places before our readers ; and, as a matter of fact, 
though he does not say so in precise words, he indicates 
that he does not believe the differences between the pro- 
ductions of the British and the German factories are really, 
after all, serious or great. There are a couple of sentences 
from which this view especially protrudes. “I should think 
“that,” writes Herr Kérting, “in many cases the con- 
struction of the furnace, and deficient supervision are the 
“‘ cause of the premature collapse of a retort, and not the 
“ material or the workmanship. . I dare say a good 
« many of us deceive ourselves.” Asa matter of fact, the 
a priori grounds for forming conclusive judgment uf this 
matter, in connection with horizontal and inclined working, 
he believes to be defective. The temperatures of the flues 
of such settings cannot, owing to their position, possibly be 
properly ascertained; and there is a liability to temperature 
irregularities in them, which are not revealed until damage 
to the fire-clay material has already been occasioned. 

There is a dash of justifiable ridicule in the reference 
of our esteemed contributor to the claims to extraordinary 
longevity at times put forward for retorts. ‘“ We sometimes 
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“eo on mending and patching our retorts with bricks and 
“specials until nothing is left of the original material but the 
“mouthpiece and the bottom part; and we then attain a 
“duration of (say) 1500 days and upwards.” The figures that 
Herr Kérting quotes, for German manufactured retorts, are 
from the Berlin works of the Imperial Continental Gas 
Association; and his point as to longevity is sharpened 
by the laconic remarks in the third column of the table. In 
one instance, inclined retorts registered 1254 working days, 
with “extensive repairs;”’ in another instance, 1055 days, 
with “ moderate repairs ;”’ and horizontals have run up to 
1506 days, with “ extensive repairs.” There is nothing ex- 
ceptional about these figures ; and many British gas-works, 
with perhaps “ extensive repairs,” can show durations for the 
home-made articles, of corresponding length. 

From the foregoing, it will be gathered that Herr K6rting 
is a little sceptical about fair judgment in respect of quality 
being rendered to retorts and other refractory material in 
horizontal and vertical settings; and it is his opinion that, 
for arriving at a just conclusion, vertical retort settings offer 
the proper means for testing. In their case, all the flues 
are accessible both to the eye and the controlling pyrometer ; 
and the regulation is an easy one. Working with constant 
and ‘regular temperatures of 1350° to 1400° C., Herr Kort- 
ing has vertical retorts that have recorded two-and-three- 
quarter years of uninterrupted work. The retorts are still 
intact, and are without perceptible signs of deformation. 
This is a good record. But with all his experience of 
German-made retorts, Herr Kérting has not satisfied him- 
self as to their superiority over British-made ones; for he 
tells us that he has at the present time got some of the 
latter, for vertical working, alongside some German ones, 
in order to enable him to form an idea as to their quality. 
This is interesting in view of British gas engineers being 
now engaged in putting in German retorts alongside British 
made ones; and, in the case of the South Metropolitan Gas 
Company, not for trial only—with them the trial stage has 
passed. Though the contribution here noticed is brief, it 
is to the point; and it furnishes additional material to the 
current consideration of a matter of vital importance to the 
British fire-clay industry. 








The Gas Companies’ Joint Standard Burner Bill. 


Matters have proceeded apace in connection with the joint 
Bill which it is intended to promote in the next session of Parlia- 
ment to authorize the substitution of the “ Metropolitan ” argand 
No. 2 burner for the burners now used by the different under- 
takings that may associate themselves with the measure. It will 
be remembered that at the meeting last Thursday week of repre- 
sentatives of Companies interested in the Bill (which the Gas 
Companies’ Protection Association were proposing should be pro- 
moted), it was stated that a good number of Companies had already 
signified their intention of joining in the Bill; and we learn that 
since then the list has been very considerably added to. In fact, 
the Companies who had up to yesterday decided to take part in 
the Bill, we are informed by Mr. Fred. E. Cooper, numbered 
thirty-two, representing an annual make of gas of about 18,000 
million cubic feet. There is still opportunity for others to come 
in; but time is now getting short, and there should be no further 
delay whatever in communicating with the Secretary of the Gas 
Companies’ Protection Association. 


American Gas Institute Meeting—A New Departure. 


In another part of the “ Journav ” will be found a summary, 
by a correspondent, of the proceedings at the fourth annual meet- 
ing of the American Gas Institute, which was held in Detroit 
(Mich.) from the 2oth to the 22nd ult., under the presidency of 
Mr. Charles F. Prichard, of Lynn (Mass.). The gathering was 
a good one—about 500 members registering their names; and 
nearly 400 were present at the opening sitting. Afterwards, how- 
ever, the attendance averaged between 200 and 300. The report 
presented by the Board of Directors showed a gain of about a 
hundred members (making the total membership 1333), an exist- 
ing surplus of $2000, and an estimated one of $4000 at the end of 
next year. This is very satisfactory. The address of the Presi- 
dent comprised the three broad divisions of public relations, pro- 
duction and distribution ot gas, and sales; and he expressed the 
opinion that the Institute had not attached sufficient importance 





to the questions arising under the first division, that the second 
had received attention with good result, and that the third—the 
commercial side of the business--had been so neglected that a 
separate Association had been formed to take itin hand. There 
were a goodly number of papers and reports; and two of the 
former, both bearing upon the subject of carbonization, are given 
in another part of the “JournaL.” They were taken together, 
and appear to have given rise to a good discussion. Unfortu. 
nately, however, this was not the case with some of the other 
communications, owing to want of time. To overcome this diffi- 
culty, on the second day of the meeting, the experiment was tried 
of dividing the business between two sections; and it was so 
successful that a resolution was passed by one of the sections 
requesting a continuance of the custom, for the reason that a 
more general and instructive discussion was possible of subjects 
presented before a comparatively small audience, all of whom 
were interested and competent critics, than could be expected 
when only a portion of the entire body of listeners really cared 
about what was being told them. This new departure by the 
American Institute may be worthy of consideration on this side 
of the Atlantic. Even with the division, however, those who 
attended the meeting did not, in our correspondent’s opinion, get 
as much good as they might have done, owing, in the first place, to 
papers not being sent in sufficiently early to allow of prints being 
distributed in advance; and, secondly, to the authors not being 
called upon to give only abstracts of their communications. As 
the result of want of attention to both of these matters, our corre- 
spondent says “every important discussion had to be cut short 
for lack of time.” As the Institute have made one new departure 
which appears to give satisfaction, possibly they will consider the 
advisability of making at next year’s meeting another in the direc- 
tions already indicated. Some reform in this respect is certainly 
needed, 





Affairs of the Toronto Gas Company. 


The last annual general meeting of the Toronto Gas Con- 
sumers’ Company, a report of which is given elsewhere, is an 
event of more than ordinary interest. The Company has reached 
its sixty-first year, and the Directors, like many men who find 
themselves approaching the “ grand climacteric,” have thought it 
advisable to obtain a professional opinion on the condition of the 
machinery and its capacity to meet future demands uponit. They 
accordingly, as our readers are aware, consulted Mr. Thomas 
Newbigging, who last summer visited Toronto and made an in- 
spection of the plant and works. The presentation of his report— 
short and to the point—to the shareholders by the President was 
one of the interesting features of the meeting. The report, as 
will be seen, is of the most satisfactory character. The only weak 
place found by Mr. Newbigging was in the storage plant; but 
this defect is to be remedied by the erection of a holder having a 
capacity of 5 million cubic feet, which will be by far the largest 
in Canada. As the rest of the plant is adequate and quite up to 
date, no improvements are suggested. The other feature of the 
meeting was the resignation by Mr. W. H. Pearson of the position 
of General Manager and Secretary, after fifty-five years’ service 
with the Company. Mr. Pearson is perhaps better known to 
some of our readers from his association with Messrs. Merrifield 
and Westcott in the Economical Gas Apparatus Construction 
Company, Limited, than from his official connection with the 
Toronto Gas Company; yet in the latter Company he has been 
for many years the “man at the helm.” He has had the rare 
experience of serving under eight Presidents in succession, and of 
seeing the business develop from an annual sale of 14 million 
cubic feet of gas to something like 160 times this quantity, accom- 
panied by a reduction in price from $2'50 to 75 c. per 1000 
cubic feet, and the conversion of the crude gas-making apparatus 
into works of the up-to-date character found by Mr. Newbigging. 
Mr. Pearson has felt it incumbent upon him to relinquish his 
onerous duties; and the Directors have placed on record their 
high appreciation of his “long, faithful, and efficient services,” 
accompanied by an expression of the hope, in which we most 
cordially join, that he may for many years enjoy a well-earned 
rest. His place is now filled by a younger man, who will ably 
second the Directors in their efforts to place the undertaking 
on a still higher plane. They will shortly be asking for financial 
assistance in remedying the single existing deficiency in their 
plant—the gasholder capacity. 
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Two Junior Association Meetings. 


The meetings of Junior Gas Associations held so far this 
session furnish unmistakable evidence of the sympathy with these 
organizations entertained by gentlemen occupying positions in the 
highest ranks of the profession of gas engineering. A few weeks 
ago, the members of two of the Northern Associations had the 
advantage of listening to some excellent advice from Mr. W. R. 
Herring, of Edinburgh ; and more recently those of the Southern 
District Association had the privilege of listening to a thoughtful 
address from Mr. Corbet Woodall. These addresses bore mainly 
on the practical, every-day affairs of those to whom they were 
delivered. Last Saturday, the Manchester Juniors were treated 
to a discourse of a totally different character. After visits to 
the gas-meter testing-station and the new fire station of the 
Manchester Corporation, they assembled at the Victoria Univer- 
sity, where Mr. Harold B. Dixon, F.RS., one of the Professors 
of Chemistry there, delivered a lecture on ‘ The Chemistry of 
Flame.” This is a subject which, as readers are well aware, 
Mr. Dixon has studied for some years; and he freely gave his 
audience the fruits of his researches. Though the lecture was in 
some respects a repetition of the one he delivered before the 
Institution of Gas Engineers in 1904, it was probably fresh to his 
hearers. But if they had read the lecture they had the pleasure 
on Saturday of hearing its author, and seeing the demonstrations 
and lantern views by which he illustrated his discourse. In con- 
nection with the vote of thanks which was heartily accorded to 
him, a suggestion was thrown out that such bodies as the Associa- 
tion and the Universities should be in closer touch; and Professor 
Dixon expressed himself as in thorough agreement with the idea. 
We are quite sure any movement in the direction indicated would 
have his cordial support. Another Junior Association meeting 
held on Saturday was that of the Western District Section of the 
Scottish Association, at which Mr. Orr, of Motherwell, brought 
before his colleagues some very interesting particulars in regard 
to carbonization as carried on fifty yearsago, Both meetings are 
reported elsewhere. 


The Italian Gas-Workers’ Strike. 


In this country, one is accustomed to hearing pretty frequent 
grumbling about the tyranny of Trade Unions and the unreason- 
ableness of the labour agitator; but the condition of affairs which 
exists over here is mildness itself when comparison is made with 
the aspirations and the performances of an Italian Workmen’s 
Federation. As will have been gathered from previous issues, 
the Union des Gaz Company are at their Italian stations in the 
throes of a struggle with the men, who have formulated a list of 
demands which would take away the breath even of a Socialist 
platform orator. These demands, unreasonable as they would 
under any circumstances be, appear doubly so when account is 
taken of the extremely favourable terms which the Company at 
present grant to all their employees. The ambitions of the men 
are fully set forth in another column; and it will be seen that 
among the claims are that the Company shall not dismiss men 
without the consent of their fellow workmen, and that new men 
shall only be engaged through a bureau to be established at each 
works, and to be composed of the men of the Federation. If the 
Company submitted to these terms, they would, of course, cease 
to become “employers” in the proper sense of the word; for 
they could have no control over the men whose wages they would 
be expected to pay. These demands, which deal with a matter 
of principle, are by no means the only ones put forward by 
the men, who evidently do not intend to run the risk of losing 
anything for want of asking for it. There is a long list of 
other claims, to concede which, it is calculated, would result in 
an increase of over 50 per cent. in the wages paid. Toshow how 
little cause the men have for agitating, we give full details of the 
manner in which they are already paid, and the numerous 
privileges which they enjoy. This will prove that the Company 
are model employers; and it is to be regretted the men have 
not the sense to recognize this, but have, instead, thought fit to 
repay the Company by formulating a string of demands which 
must be absolutely unparalleled in the annals of gas-works labour. 
It may be pointed out that the stokers now receive 5'50 frs. for 
only eight hours work, as compared with 4°50 to 5 frs. per day 
with twelve hours work in 1900; while at Brussels the pay for 
twelve hours work is stated to be from 4 to 4°50 frs. The strike 
in progress has, of course, imposed an anxious time on the officials; 





but it is pleasing to gather that their efforts to cope with the 
trouble are proving successful, and that the gas supply is rapidly 
resuming its normal condition. This firm stand will doubtless 
be of greater permanent benefit to the Company than would the 
patching-up of the dispute by the granting of these unreasonable 
demands, 


A Protest at Southampton. 


The proceedings at the half-yearly meeting of the Southamp- 
ton Gas Company, a report of which appears in this issue, were 
not of a lengthy character ; for the Chairman (Captain A. J, Corse 
Scott, J.P.) had only one matter to refer to which called for any- 
thing like extended remark. Progress is satisfactory—there being 
both an increase in the sale of gas and in the number of consumers 
to chronicle; and after payment of the maximum dividends, there 
will still be a handsome balance to be carried forward. The sub- 
ject on which the Chairman did feel it his duty to speak a little 
fully to the proprietors (and through them, of course, to the rate- 
payers generally) was the action of the Corporation in transform: 
ing during the past six months more than four hundred of the 
gas-lamps into electric lights. That this is a retrograde step in 
the opinion of many of those best qualified to judge, he was clearly 
able to show, by instancing the developments which have recently 
been taking place in other parts of the United Kingdom. He 
ventured on the opinion that, if the ratepayers only knew the cost 
of the electric light, they would not submit to the action the Cor- 
poration were taking. It is to be hoped that his well-reasoned 
and convincing protest will quickly bear fruit, and that the rate- 
payers will set themselves seriously to consider, not only the com- 
parative cost, but also the comparative efficiency, for street illu- 
mination of electricity and the latest forms of incandescent gas 
lighting that have been adapted tothe purpose. If they can be in- 
duced to do this, the Gas Company should have little need of fear 
asto what the result will be. In other directions, it will be noted with 
satisfaction, the Southampton Board are keeping well abreast of 
the times. A large range of gas-fires is to be hired out at very low 
rentals; and, if requested, advice will be given to consumers as to 
the most suitable types of fires for their requirements. Arrange- 
ments are also being made to (where desired) periodically clean 
and adjust gas-burners free of charge—all renewals being priced 
out at the lowest possible rates, These are facilities which have 
been appreciated elsewhere; and there is no ground for thinking 
that the experience of Southampton in this respect will be on any 
different lines. 








Midland Junior Gas Engineering Association.—The members 
of the Association will visit next Saturday afternoon, by per- 
mission of the Engineer (Mr. Fletcher W. Stevenson), the new 
Foleshill Gas-Works of the Coventry Corporation. During the 
building the members were afforded an opportunity of inspecting 
the works; and they will now see them in their completed state. 


The New Chairman of the Newport (Mon.) Gas Company.—At a 
meeting of the Board of Directors of the Newport Gas Company 
last Friday, Dr. H. Melvill Brewer was elected Chairman, in the 
room of the late Mr. Richard Laybourne; and Sir J. T. Firbank 
was appointed Vice-Chairman in succession to Dr. Brewer. The 
new Chairman became a Director of the Company in August, 
1886,.and was appointed Vice-Chairman in February, 1900. The 
Vice-Chairman joined the Board in May, 18qt. 


Successful Appeal by the Barnet Gas and Water Company.—In 
the “ JourNAL” a fortnight ago, we reported the arguments in the 
appeal by the Barnet District Gas and Water Company from the 
judgment of Mr. Justice Ridley, granting an injunction to restrain 
the Company from proceeding with the sinking of a well at Colney 
Heath, for the purpose of obtaining an additional supply of water. 
At the close of the arguments, which were heard by Lords Justices 
Vaughan Williams, Buckley, and Kennedy, judgment was re- 
served; and it was delivered yesterday. Lord Justice Vaughan 
Williams said in this case he had the disadvantage of differing 
from his learned brethren. He gave at length his reasons for 
holding that the principles laid down in the Frimley and Farn- 
borough case were fatal to the defendants’ contention, though 
the decision itself might not actually govern the present case, 
being on a different Act of Parliament. Lord Justice Buckley 
read an elaborate judgment, and came to the conclusion that what 
the defendants are doing is not ultra vires, and that the injunction 
ought not to have been granted. Lord Justice Kennedy said he 
had read Lord Justice Buckley’s judgment, and entirel} agreed 
with it. The appeal was therefore allowed, with costs. An ap- 


plication by Mr. Eustace Hills, representing the respondents, that 
the further sinking of the well might be stopped pending an appeal 
to the House of Lords, was not acceded to. The report of the 
judgments is unavoidably held over till next week, 
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GAS STOCK AND SHARE MARKET. 


(For Stock and Share List, see p. 420.) 
BusInEss on the Stock Exchange last week (a five-day week 
only) was quiet, and almost entirely devoid of interest. A heavy 
feeling brooded over it generally, especially in the earlier half, 
when the condition of the Money Market produced some degree 
of apprehension that Thursday would witness a further rise in 
the Bank rate. And when that dread was averted, markets sank 
.back into languor. Upon the re-opening on Tuesday, the ten- 
dency was rather dull, but with brighter spots here and there, 
and business was quite active. Consols throve and picked up +. 
Railways were, however, flat; and there was weakness in the 
speculative quarters. Wednesday was dullanda prey to malaise ; 
and markets in general seemed to havenospiritinthem. Money 
was at the bottom of it. Consols were lower; Railways were 
freely offered ; Americans were heavy; and South Africans weak 
to a marked degree. Thursday came and went with no rise in 
-the Bank rate, and the advent of a few buyers infused some 
improvement. But Home Government issues were still poorly. 
_ Friday’s business was quiet and without any interesting point, 
beyond a slight recovery here and there—the gilt-edged division 
“remaining dull. On Saturday, the latter picked up a bit. But 
some Railways showed shrinkage. South Africans were weaker. 
In the Money Market, the tendency swung backwards and for- 
wards from time to time, closing rather firmer at the finish. Busi- 
ness in the Gas Market was again below the average; and it 
was confined to a much smaller number of issues than usual. 
The tendency, which for many weeks past had been so strong, was 
now decidedly the other way ; and what few changes were made 
in quotations were in the downward direction, with the single ex- 
ception of a Provincial issue quoted in a local market. Gaslight 
and Coke ordinary was again offered, and the price was lowered 
a point-and-a-half. This naturally brought down with it West 
- Ham ordinary—the two issues being now practically one. Then 
. there was a revision of Gaslight and South Metropolitan deben- 
ture stocks, which had been striding ahead for some time; and 
they were brought back a couple of points. Beyond these, there 
was nochange. On Tuesday, Gaslight and Coke ordinary opened 
at 1048; but it did not see that figure again, and on Saturday 
1028 was marked. The only secured issue touched was the pre- 
ference, which fetched from 104} to 1043. South Metropolitan 
was quiet and steady at from 120} to 1214. The debenture 
marked 85,4, and then dropped to 83. Only one transaction was 
noted in Commercials; the 33 per cent. changing hands at 105}. 
Among the Suburban and Provincial group, Brentford old realized 
2544, ditto new 190, Brighton and Hove original 210 and 211, and 
West Ham preference 127} free. In the Continental companies, 
Imperial was lightly dealt in at 181 and 1813, Union marked 972, 
and Malta 435 and 5}. Among the undertakings of the remoter 
world, Bombay new changed handsat 4,°;, Buenos Ayres at 13,'; 
and 13%, Primitiva at 73, ditto preference at 52 and 5,';, ditto de- 
benture at 97/5, River Plate at 16} and 16,%;, and ditto debenture 
at 973- 


ELECTRICITY SUPPLY MEMORANDA. 





Pressures and Misrepresentation—Viewed from Mount Pisgah—Elec- 
trical Cooking Contrarities - Price Indecision—Further Tariff 
Reform Advocated—The Drift of Net Profits. 


Ow1nc to pressure on our space'a fortnight since, the concluding 
paragraphs of the review of the domestic electrification number 
of the “ Electrical Times” had to be omitted; and last week some 
public lighting topics required consideration. But the paragraphs 
of the review that have been standing over may be given first 
place in the “ Memoranda” this week; and the prominence will 
compensate our contemporary for the delay in their appearance. 
Just now our friends are strong on the subject of variations of 
gas pressure. But the deeper they get into the subject, the more 
delightful to the gas technician is the display of sheer ignor- 
ance. Where ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly perhaps to be wise ; 
but it would be a little more creditable not to employ the 
ignorance for the base purpose of slander. Our contemporary, 
it is clear, knows nothing about initial and terminal pressures, 
._knows nothing about district governors, knows nothing about 
governing at the meter, knows little about the means provided 
for the regulation of incandescent burners, knows nothing about 
the regulators provided for adjusting gas-stoves to the local 
pressure. In fact, chariatanism peeps out of almost every line. 
To show the degree of knowledge, let us just quote one sen- 
tence: “A mantle is tested and marked for a certain pressure ; 
but it is nothing but a huge joke.” We ask for the production 
of a mantle so marked. On the subject of pressures, recourse is 
had, by our contemporary, for supposed damning evidence, to 
a paper read recently before the London and Southern Junior 
Gas Association (“an institution meeting” is the description of 
our contemporary), the intent of which paper was to show 
how inspection and advice would save gas consumers from 
wastefulness that inefficient fitting up, indolence, or ignorance 
—one or the other—sometimes occasions. Is it fair to quote, 
from a paper having that purpose, an isolated case of a gas- 
stove that the author (Mr. T. V. Fenn) found flaring away at 





the rate of 70 cubic feet an hour through excessive pressure, 
when a simple adjustment and an explanation to the consumer 
were sufficient to bring matters to normal condition? We alsoask 
the “ Electrical Times” to put definite figures to the variations 
in illuminating power that changes in pressure marked on the 
right-hand side of the decimal point occasion. 

Then again, in the matter of water heating, it is stated in the 
pressure article: “We find that a certain ordinary boiling-ring 
burns 50 cubic feet an hour.” As presented, this is gross mis- 
representation ; and a fair sample of the dishonesty that is scat- 
tered somewhat freely about the special issue. We have at hand 
a number of tests of most of the boiling-rings on gas-stoves of 
modern make; and the largest tested only passed at district 
pressure, 44 cubic feet an hour, descending, according to size, to 
very modest consumptions. If careful reading is made by our 
contemporary of the source from which the figure quoted was 
obtained, it will be seen that it was not an “ ordinary ” arrange- 
ment of boiling-ring, but an extraordinary one. The use of the 
term “ ordinary ” and of the figure is a deliberate perversion of 
the truth, or an evidence of ignorance. From Mr. Fenn’s paper 
were also copied some figures as to the consumption of gas and 
the time occupied in boiling two quarts of water at different gas 
pressures, which figures it is thought electricians may care to 
have. It is not explained by our contemporary that the whole 
purpose of these figures was to show that, as the pressure de- 
scended, so did the consumption of gas for performing a certain 
duty, though the time occupied increased. 

We need not go further into the matter composing the case 
for domestic electrification. In connection with heating, cooking, 
and water-heating by electricity, we have shown recently in the 
“ Memoranda” the great gulf that exists between the available 
heat units for a given sum spent on electricity and on gas; and 
that gulf cannot be bridged by wordsonly. If this domestic elec- 
trification number comprises the best that can be said for the 
use of electricity and in the abuse of gas for domestic purposes, 
then we are not surprised at the exhortation to electrical engineers 
in the introduction “‘ Be strong and of good courage.” They need 
all the strength and the encouragement that can be given them; 
but they will not find it in misrepresentation. Those who are 
honest will repudiate it. Nor will such see very much by going, as 
advised, up Mount Pisgah, and viewing the land flowing with milk 
and honey through the blurred glasses that are offered by the 
“Electrical Times.” It was from Mount Pisgah that Moses took 
his first and last view of the Land of Promise. ‘ Meteor” might 
note the point; and at the same time read up a modern account 
of the conditions of the Promised Land. 

On the subject of electrical cooking, our contemporaries gene- 
rally appear to be in a hazy condition as to the true situation. 
There is a terrible floundering about among bare assertions ; and 
writings are full of the pointed contrarieties that arise from a com- 
bination of difficulties, insufficient knowledge, and little experi- 
ence. In “ Electrical Industries,” we find the Editor giving vent 
to his feelings on a statement by Mr. F. W. Goodenough regarding 
the relative efficiency of gas and electricity for cooking; and a 
few pages later in the same issue, Mr. R. Borlaise Matthews—an 
old friend of ours, and author of a book with a reputation—has 
something to say on the same subject. This is what the Editor 
remarks: 

In electric heating and cooking appliances, practically the whole of 
the heat generated is usefully employed ; and the difference in working 
economy is so great that, even on Mr. Goodenough’s own figures, elec- 
tricity at 1d. per unit can compete with gas in heating and cooking. 
Allowing for the usual romantic element in gas statistics, it appears 
that electricity at the rate mentioned has a very good chance of leaving 
gas well in the rear. 

This is what Mr. Matthews observes in the same issue: 


One of the great drawbacks to the introduction of heating and cook- 
ing appliances into ordinary homes is that the apparatus has not yet 
become fully standardized ; the details of the practical operation under 
the rough conditions of domestic service are still difficult to obtain. 
‘ Recommendations have to be made with extreme care, for certain 
types, though test-room experiments indicate that they give the required 
temperatures, will fail properly to cook certain items, such as pastry. 
The cooks complain that the fruit in a pie boils, while the pastry be- 
comes heavy. It is difficult to say why this is so; but it seems likely 
to be due to lack of storage of heat in the oven itself and absence of 
deflected or reflected heat from the oven top. Such a point as this is 
apt to condemn the whole apparatus, so that special attention should 
be given to the details when recommending an oven. 

Who is romancing, the Editor or Mr. Matthews? 

Then we have in the “ Electrical Review” our old friend 
‘“ Maud,” who exercises to the full the ladies’ prerogative of ex- 
pressing views and making assertive statement without giving 
the slightest inkling as to reasons. We have asked this lady for 
reasons before; but she has maintained an absolutely frigid and 
unfriendly reserve on the matter. Perhaps, from her point of view, 
it is as well. In an article in the “ Review,” she unintentionally 
contradicts Mr. R. Borlaise Matthews. She says: 


The electric oven takes a very short time to heat up to its maximum 
temperature, and when so heated can be easily regulated by the 
switches, with the result that meat can be cooked to perfection, and 
cakes and pastry browned, in a way almost impossible with the ordinary 
cooking range. It will also be found that the lighter forms of confec- 
tionery can be cooked after the current has been switched off, by means 
of the heat contained in the oven. 


What Mr. Matthews says is that “ the cooks complain that the fruit 
in the pie boils, while the pastry becomes heavy.” We have heard 
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frequently before all that ‘‘ Maud” has to say; and we also know 
that where certain trials with electric cooking have been made, and 
even at first enthusiastically spoken of, the apparatus has since 
been discarded. But‘ Maud” does not suggest that the electrical 
cooker is without blemish. She remarks: 

The only fault I have to find is the entire absence of a ventilator on 

the oven. The want of this ventilator means that there is always, 
when cooking, a fair amount of steam in the oven; and this tends to 
take up some of the heat which should be given to the contents of the 
oven. I am sure this small thing has only to be appreciated by the 
makers to be remedied. 
Now, “ Maud,” do not you see that you contradict here the claim 
of “ Electrical Industries” that practically the whole of the heat 
generated is usefully employed in the oven; and if you are going 
to ventilate the cooker, as a cooker should be ventilated, then 
some of the heat that you think should be given to the contents 
of the oven will become dissipated vid the ventilator? Electricity 
in competition for cooking purposes cannot afford to lose any 
part of its heat. The claimants of superiority for electricity 
in cooking assert that the contention rests on the confinement of 
the calorific power of the electricity within the walls of the oven 
without any escape other than by radiation, and when the 
oven-door is opened for examining the condition of the food 
within. Pity the door of the oven has to be opened at all; for 
then the heat when once produced, we judge from the claims, 
would be perpetually stored. In another part of her article, 
“ Maud ” quotes 23d. as the cost of cooking a dinner (as specified) 
by coal, costing 16s.a ton. Passing on to gas cooking, she says 
“this is undoubtedly the most popular method of cooking at the 
present time; but it is found that this costs for the same dinner 
3d. This price does not include the time and gas taken to heat 
up the oven, or the greater time taken to rid the oven of the ob- 
jectionable smells. If the latter precaution is not taken, the 
smell permeates the food.”” What nonsense for a technical paper 
to publish. In the first place, ‘*‘ Maud ” does not quote the price 
of gas per 1000 cubic feet. She does not describe the size or 
style of the oven in which this 3d. of gas is supposed to have been 
used. At 2s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet of gas the 3d. would repre- 
sent 100 cubic feet of gas, and, in round figures, 55,000 B.Th.U. 
But this does not “ include the time and gas taken to heat up the 
oven.” Why not? What, too, are those “ objectionable smells” 
that have to be got rid of in a clean oven, with a free burning 
bunsen flame ; and where has “ Maud ” found these objectionable 
smells permeating food? In her own house, or at the great hotels 
or dining establishments in the West End of London? If in her 
own house, then she stands confessed a slattern. 

All this prattle about the economy of the electric oven, notwith- 
standing the tremendous difference in favour of gas in the calorific 
power purchasable for a given sum, is rather discounted by the 
repeated emphatic statements in the electric press that not 
more than 1d. per unit must be charged if electrical cooking is to 
gain entry and become established in the household. Now 1d. 
per unit does not pay works costs and capital charges; aud why, 
it may be asked, must electricity for these purposes be sold at 
such a price if electric cooking is so economical, and if it has so 
many inimitable advantages on its side? The answer, of course, 
is obvious, though it may not be openly acknowledged by our 
friends. In ‘“ Electrical Industries,” an electrical manufacturer 
writes: “I think it will be generally agreed that if any higher 
price than 1d. per unit be asked, it is rather like beating a dead 
horse to endeavour to persuade even the most comfortably off 
householder to adopt electric cooking.” Other correspondents 
share this view. But what is to be thought when, in the face of 
these declarations, we are told that not 5 per cent. of the under- 
takings are willing to descend to the flat-rate of 1d. per unit. 
On which the Editor of our contemporary remarks that “central 
station engineers may retort that such a rate would not, and could 
not, be profitable; but to that contention it may be answered 
that any practical experience of the revenue-earning capacity of 
electric cookers is so limited that the grounds for scepticism are 
purely theoretical.” Just so; then whence comes the confidence 
of some writers in the 1d.a unit being a paying price? We read 
on: “ Further, if 1d. per unit is admitted to be a necessary con- 
dition of business, and is at the same time declared to be a losing 
price, the situation becomes a deadlock. The only line of escape 
is the adoption of a simple tariff on the ‘telephone system,’ or 
any other which provides a fixed charge with a low running 
charge. The longer this question is studied, the clearer it becomes 
that the future of electric cooking and heating depends upon 
tariff revision.” We have said and quoted enough to illustrate 
the indecision that at present prevails in electrical circles regard- 
ing this electric cooking question, both in respect of price and the 
efficiéncy of the cookers. 

While on this subject of tariff reform, we notice that Mr. S. J. 
Watson, the President of the Manchester Institution of Electrical 
Engineers, in his inaugural address, sympathizes with the elec- 
trical manufacturers upon the parlous character of the reward 
they receive for their services; and he gives expression to his con- 
viction that, unless greater financial stability can be secured in one 
way or another, it will be difficult, if not impossible, to maintain 
the industry’s position in “ the vanguard of the army of progress.” 
Not only in the electrical manufacturing field, but among elec- 
trical undertakings, there is a curious financial drifting. In many 
undertakings, increased connections and business are booked, 
but the financial results are rolling down hill instead of climbing 
up. Some instances were shown in the “ Memoranda” not long 





since ; another illustration comes from Kingston. There the num- 
ber of consumers increased last year from 1024 to 1106; and the 
number of connections in terms of 8-candle power lamps increased 
from 45,229 to 50,963—the largest increase in any one year since 
the commencement of the undertaking. Nevertheless, the debit 
balance is £1251, against £884 in the preceding year. This is a 
condition suggesting that all is not well in connection with the 
commercial methods of the concern, and that the charges need 
revision. One councillor advocates the taking of some very drastic 
steps; and he is not far wrong in regarding the position seriously. 





PERSONAL. 


Last Friday week, at a supper, a formal farewell was taken 
of the employees of the Carlisle Gas Department by Mr. W. J. 
SmitTH, who is giving up the Gas Managership there to go to 
Bolton. Over a hundred guests sat down; and in the course 
of the evening, Mr. Smith was presented with a cigar and liqueur 
cabinet from the officials and workmen. Mr. H. Wilson, Chief 
Mechanic, presided, and referred to the pleasant feelings which 
had always existed between the management and the employees 
during Mr. Smith’s service at Carlisle. In making the presenta- 
tion, Mr. Carr, the Acting Manager, referred feelingly to the de- 
parture of Mr. Smith, and assured him of their esteem and good- 
will on his taking up the important post at Bolton, and remarked 
that he left Carlisle one of the best-lighted cities in the kingdom. 
In returning thanks, Mr. Smith referred to the splendid support 
he had received from both foremen and workmen, and congratu- 
lated them upon the high efficiency of their work, with special 
reference to the carburetted water gas, coke, and sulphate returns. 
He felt his leave-taking of Carlisle; but, in returning to Bolton, 
he was renewing old friendships, and the break was not so great. 
He thanked all most heartily for the beautiful present, which 
would ever remind him of his connection with Carlisle. The re- 
mainder of the evening was devoted to music; and at the close 
of the programme Mr. Birkett, Works Foreman, proposed, and 
Mr. Routledge seconded, a vote of thanks to Mr. Smith for his 
hospitality. 


OBITUARY. 


The obituary column of the London daily papers last week 
contained an intimation of the death on the 2nd inst., at his resi- 
dence in Forest Hill, of Mr. FREDERICK Hunt LESTER (Messrs. 
Parker and Lester), in his 7oth year. 

Friends of Mr. ALFRED ATHERTON, the Secretary to the 
Madeley Coal, Coke, and Brick Company, Limited, will be sorry 
to learn that, on Oct. 14, he lost his wife, who had received a 
severe shock through the sudden death of their twelve-year old 
son Philip last August. 

The death occurred at Mansfield, Notts, on Saturday of Alder- 
man J. H. Brake, J.P., the Chairman of the Gas Committee of 
the Corporation, who had long occupied a prominent place in the 
commercial and public life of the town. Prior to the incorpora- 
tion of the borough in 1891, when he was elected an alderman, 
he did valuable work as one of the Improvement Commissioners. 
He was elected Mayor in 1895 ; and he again filled the position in 
1896. Succeeding Mr. T. Savage as Chairman of the Gas Com- 
mittee, he was instrumental in effecting many profitable develop- 
ments of the undertaking, from which substantial sums have been 
contributed from time to time in relief of rates. During his 
chairmanship several reductions in the price of gas were made. 

Mr. GEorGE REDFERN, who passed away at Nottingham on 
the 23rd ult., in his 60th year, was born at Uttoxeter; but at the 
age of 13 he went to North Wingfield (Derbyshire), and accepted 
service with the Wingerworth Coal Company—the parent Com- 
pany of the present Hardwick Colliery Company. He retained 
his connection with this Company up to the time of his decease. 
For some time he attended the London Coal Exchange; but 
during the last few years he represented his Company in the 
Midlands—principally in connection with the gas coal trade—and 
there are few gas managers or railway officials, from,Nottingham 
to London and King’s Lynn to Newbury, who did not know him 
and admire his upright business characteristics. The deceased 
leaves a widow and six children. 











Presentations to Mr. Fred W. Taylor.—Before Mr. Fred W. 
Taylor left Shanklin to enter on his duties as Manager of the 
Harpenden Gas Company, the workmen employed by the Shank- 
lin Gas Company presented him with a meerschaum pipe in case ; 
and the Directors presented him with a gold chronometer, suit- 
ably inscribed. 

Scottish Junior Gas Association (Eastern District).—A quarterly 
meeting will be held next Saturday afternoon in the Masonic 
Hall, New Row, Dunfermline. Mr. R. B. Chalmers, the Gas Engi- 
neer and Manager to the Alva Town Council, will read a paper 
dealing with various economies that have resulted from appliances 
designed by him for use in his works. Two questions will be sub- 
mitted for discussion—the first upon the subject of heavy as com- 
pared with light carbonizing charges, and the second upon the 
personal experience of members in incandescent gas lighting. 
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RETIREMENT OF MR. PEARSON, OF TORONTO. 


General Manager and Secretary of the Gas Company. 


In the report which the Directors of the Toronto Gas Consumers’ 
Company presented at the sixty-first annual general meeting on 
the 26th ult., they expressed much regret at announcing the re- 
linquishment by Mr. W. H. Pearson of the position of General 
Manager and Secretary, after having been with the Company 
upwards of fifty-five years. They recorded their high apprecia- 
tion of the long, faithful, and efficient services rendered by him, 
and expressed the hope that he might enjoy a well-earned rest for 
many years, when relieved from the responsible and onerous 
duties he had so ably performed for an almost unprecedented 
length of time. 


Referring to the matter in the course of his address at the 
meeting, the President of the Company (Mr. John L. Blaikie) 
stated that when Mr. Pearson's letter, announcing his resignation, 
came before the Directors, and after he had more fully stated his 
reasons for resigning—viz., that he was convinced that at his ad- 
vanced age he could no longer discharge with efficiency the very 
arduous duties pertaining to the position of General Manager, 
and that both in his own interest and that of the Company, it was 
his duty to tender his resignation—they accepted it with regret, 
and with entire unanimity assured him, in a resolution, of their 
very sincere wishes for his welfare, and expressed the hope that 
he might for many years, when relieved from the cares and the 
anxieties incident to the details of the Company’s business, realize 
that the evening of his life was the happiest and the best. Re- 
cognizing the remarkable fact that Mr. Pearson had been connected 
with the Company for fifty-five years, and had seen it grow from 
small beginnings to its present extensive and complete equip- 
ment in all its departments, the Board were desirous that he 
should sit for his portrait, so that it might adorn the walls of the 
Board-room as a perpetual reminder of his long, faithful, and 
highly-appreciated service to the Company. The Board had also 
suggested to their successors in office that they should make such 
liberal retiring allowance to Mr. Pearson as could with propriety 
be entertained under all the circumstances of the case. 

Mr. Pearson expressed his gratitude for the kind things which 
the President had said regarding him, and for the words of com- 
mendation and appreciation contained in the report. To have 
secured the confidence and the approbation of the President and 
Directors, with some of whom he had been associated for a long 
time, was, he said, worth more to him than any mere pecuniary 
recompense. He expressed his appreciation of the kindness and 
consideration with which they had always treated him. Whatever 
his failures had been, he could truthfully say he had always en- 
deavoured to deserve the confidence reposed in him. Referring 
~ the ad which had taken place during his period of service, 

e said : 





I have seen the Company grow from very small beginnings to its 
present position, ranking among the very large ones on the Continent. 
The output of gas for the year 1854, when I entered the Company, was 
13,954,000 cubic feet. For the past year it was 2,226,163,000 cubic 
feet, or 159 times more. The population of the city then was 41,500; 
now it is 350,000, or 8°33 times more. The number of clerks in the 
Company in 1854 was two, and of employees about 50; the number 
now are 40 and 747. There were then 924 meters in use, whereas now 
there are 58,513, or 63 times as many ; and the mains have increased 
from 20 to 394 miles. The net price of gas in 1854 was $2°50 per 1000 
cubic feet ; and it was raised to $3 in 1855 and to $3°33 in 1858; but 
now it is only 75 c, Fifty-five years ago, the works and apparatus 
were of a crude and primitive kind. Now the works have been pro- 
nounced by a number of engineers who have inspected them as unsur- 
passed on the Continent. It would have been very unfair for me to 
take to myself the credit for the present prosperous condition of the 
Company. I most cheerfully bear testimony to the valuable—indeed, 
indispensable—and loyal service rendered by the other officers, who 
have always been ready to render me every assistance in their power. 
I have served under all the Presidents—eight in number ; and I know 
of but one person living who was connected with the Company when I 
entered itsemploy. It is to mea source of much satisfaction that I 
am retiring when it is in a better position than ever before—with 
works unsurpassed, with every department in efficient operation, with 
a rapidly-increasing business, with the ability to compete successfully 
with competition from any quarter, with the knowledge that my posi- 
tion can be efficiently and ably filled, and with the belief that the in- 
terests of the Company will not suffer by my now leaving its service. 
I shall always take a deep interest in its future, and shall at any time 
be glad, if called upon, to give any assistance that I may be able to 
render. I leave it with my best wishes for its prosperity, with the 
kindest feelings towards all connected with it, and with my most 
sincere desire for their health and happiness. 


As to Mr. Pearson’s retirement, the “ Toronto World” said: 


Mr. Pearson has honoured himself and dignified the community by 
a record of faithful and devoted labour, and the maintenance of a 
standard of single-eyed regard for the interests to which he owed allegi- 
ance. Ideals of conduct are not so closely followed, and examples 
such as Mr. Pearson’s are not so common, that society can afford to 
overlook or ignore them. Humanity is the better for the fidelity of a 
faithful servant, and that quite apart from the cause he serves, 


Mr. Pearson’s successor is Mr. Arthur Hewitt, who was formerly 
the Assistant General Manager. 





THE ART OF COOKING. 


Tue Royal Horticultural Hall, in Vincent Square, Westminster, 
is one of several places in London which at different times of the 
year wear widely varying aspects. That isto say, it is the chosen 
spot for the holding of a number of sectional exhibitions quite 
unconnected one with another—and many of them, at any rate, 
having no relationship whatever with “ horticulture.” With some 
of these displays, the “ JournaL” has no concern; though gene. 
rally—to whatever professions or trades the shows may be primarily 
dedicated—a careful inspection will reveal the fact that the gas 
industry is in some way interested. During the last few weeks, 
we have on no less than three occasions turned attention in the 
direction of the Horticultural Hall, in consequence of the holding 
of exhibitions of totally different characters ; and each time there 
has proved to be something to arouse interest. 

The first of the three was provided mainly for those who study 
medicine ; the second emphasized the ingenuity to be found among 
model engineers; while the third, which took place last week, ap- 
pealed to everybody—for it had todo with cookery and food. It 
has been remarked that these three exhibitions were of totally 
different characters ; but this, of course, does not necessarily mean 
that they had no connection one with another. Model engineer- 
ing nay perhaps be allowed to stand apart (though if memory 
serves rightly, even in that case one of the most remarkable of the 
models shown was the work of a grocer’s assistant) ; but the con- 
nection between medicine and food and cookery is so close that 
no disposition to deny it will be evinced by even quite young boys 
and girls. Good food is essential to good health, and good cook- 
ing hardly less so. Bad food, it is true, cannot be made good, 
however careful may be the cooking; but the best food may be 
rendered absolutely injurious by want of care or knowledge in 
preparing it for the table. Seeing, therefore, how much depends 
upon the cook, anything likely to lead to increased proficiency in 
the exercise of the culinary art should be received with acclama- 
tion. It is doubtless as the result of some such train of thought 
as this that so hearty a welcome is accorded to the annual function 
organized by the Universal Cookery and Food Association. 

Last week’s exhibition was the twentieth of the series; and in 
no respect was it inferior to—in most, it was a decided advance 
upon—its predecessors. The crowds which flocked to the hall 
gave the impression that if the run had extended over much more 
than the five days to which it was limited, the show would still 
have remained a success right up to the end. All conceivable 
kinds of cookery were represented; and there was a most tempt- 
ing display of confectionery, bread, pastry, &c., together with the 
necessary appliances for kitchen and bakery use. There were 
many competitions and practical demonstrations, which proved a 
great source of attraction. Army and navy cookery competitions 
took place at frequent intervals in the main hall annexe; there 
having been fitted up for the purpose by the Gaslight and Coke 
Company six gas-cookers, with some hot-water circulators. 

Other demonstrations and competitions were carried out on the 
first floor, where three model kitchens, side by side, had been put 
up by the Gaslight and Coke Company in a large room, which, 
big as it was, proved quite unequal to accommodating all the 
people who desired to witness the operations. At least, this 
was the case at the time when a “ JouRNAL” representative visited 
the exhibition to see what was going on. Scores of ladies were then 
perforce being refused admission ; and the supply of reserved seat 
tickets for the next following demonstration had already been sold 
out. The competitions were of all kinds; while the practical 
demonstrations were conducted by numerous capable exponents, 
including Miss Helen Edden, M.C.A. Everything was, of course, 
done by gas; and Miss Edden’s demonstrations (in which she 
was assisted by Miss Baldwin, M.C.A.) were stated to be specially 
given to illustrate the economy of this method of cooking. On 
Wednesday, the following dinner was cooked in one hour, with a 
consumption of only 40 cubic feet of gas, by means of a Wil-on 
‘“‘ Advance” cooker, No. 2: Dinner rolls; tomato soup; teast; fish, 
baked and fried; roast lamb; potatoes, baked and fried; green 
vegetables; roast chicken; fruit tart; and cheese savoury. 

It has been remarked that the three model kitchens were 
erected side by side; and on their arrangement and appearance 
the Gaslight and Coke Company deserve congratulation—especi- 
ally when one considers the short time in which everything was 
got together, There were, of course, more gas-cookers than 
would be required in ordinary kitchens; but, as will be under- 
stood, this profusion was needed in connection with the competi- 
tions, and was not intended asan indication of what the Company 
would suggest should be fitted up in an ordinary private house. 
All the gas apparatus displayed was connected up; and there was 
a separate hot water supply to each kitchen. The hot and cold 
water pipes, waste pipes, and gas supply pipes were hidden away 
behind the walls, so that neither the emdeca and paper covered 
walls nor the floors were defaced in any way. The lighting, too, 
was adinirably carried out with Sugg’s cluster lamps, each con- 
taining four upright incandescent burners, controlled in pairs by 
pneumatic switches. The fittings properly belonging to the two 
principal kitchens were as follows: No. 1 (large domestic kitchen), 
a Main “ Normanic” open and close fire gas and coal combina- 
tion range, a Sugg “‘ Westminster ” gas kitchener; a Sugg “ Royal” 
confectioner, a Davis cast-iron enamelled griller and toaster, with 
hot closet; a John Wright and Co. “ Sun” automatic high-pressure 
gas-boiler; a Richmond gas-heated kitchen boiler, made of copper 
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tinned inside; a Davis “‘ Uno” gas-heated coffee roaster; and, 
last, an enamelled vegetable washer and sink combined. No. 2 
(small domestic kitchen), a ‘“‘ New Davis” gas-cooker, green 
enamelled steel inside and out; a Wilson gas hot-water circula- 
tor; a gas-heated “anti-tear” washing machine; and a “Uno” 
gas-heated coffee roaster. No. 3 was a schools competitions 
kitchen ; and it was provided with three Main school gas-cookers, 
and one Sugg double “Regency” gas kitchener. These have 
been specially constructed for use by school children ; the height 
enabling them to cook with ease on the top of the hot-plate, and 
to witness cookery operations with facility. The first two kitchens 
were luxuriously fitted with cooking utensils which were lent by 
Messrs. Jones Bros., of Down Street, W. 

The use of gas-stoves in the exhibition was by no means con- 
fined to the model kitchens and the competitions in the annexe, 
for many of the stall-holders were using them for the production of 
samples of their specialities. In addition, several gas apparatus 
manufacturers had stands on which they displayed appliances 
appropriate to the occasion. Messrs. W. Sugg and Co. (whose 
stand was admirably lighted by inverted burners supplied with 
high-pressure gas by means of a hot-air engine) made a special 
feature of a cooker fitted with two ovens side by side. One of 
these is smaller than the other; the idea being to economize in 
the consumption of gas when the article to be cooked is not big. 
This saving in space gives room for a plate warmer underneath— 
which is heated by either oven, and is also provided with a burner 
of its own. The firm have, too, a closed-in griller, designed for 
the purpose of keeping in the heat and keeping out the draught. 
Messrs. W. M. Still and Sons, in addition to their well-known 
water-boiling and coffee-making machines, egg-cookers, and 
milk, cocoa, tea, and coffee urns, displayed a new and very 
ingenious gas-heated plate washer. This is only emerging from 
the experimental stage at present; but already there is eager 
inquiry about it from many hotel and restaurant managers. Any 
sized plate is automatically clasped by clips on a revolving 
chain-band, and passes through one water chamber, is scrubbed, 
and is then taken through a clean hot-water tank, and brought 
again to the top of the apparatus, when it is automatically re- 
leased. The only manual “labour” required, therefore, is the 
placing of the dirty plates one by one on the revolving chain- 
band and the removal of the clean ones as soon as they reach 
again the point from which they started. Messrs. Arden Hill 
and Co. (whose stand was lighted by “ Nico-Intense” burners) 
exhibited the “Janus” bread baking and confectionery oven, a 
feature of which is that no products of combustion get inside the 
oven or come into contact with the pastry, and in which it is 
claimed the heat is absolutely uniform. Along with this were 
their “ Zenith” automatic high-pressure boiler for delivering 
hot water to any part of a building, and their “‘ Mars” gas-heated 
steam radiator. Messrs. Main showed their new “London” 
gas-cooker, a description of which recently appeared in the 
“ JouRNAL,” which is constructed on the regenerative principle, for 
the purpose of securing economy of gas consumption. There were 
also to be seen the firm’s “ Rosslyn” condensing fire; and a large 
baking oven also on the regenerative system. The size of this 
oven is roughly 4 ft. by 2 ft. by 2 ft.; and the gas consumption is 
stated to be 50 cubic feet per hour. An improved coffee or milk 
urn fitted with white earthenware sloping bottom jar, is another 
article useful to confectioners, &c., which Messrs. Main have 
to offer; while their “ Fountain” water-boiler is so constructed 
that absolutely boiling water only can be drawn from it. 











The Humphrey Internai-Combustion Pump.—In the “ JournaL” 
for the 26th ult. (p. 254) we gave an illustrated description of the 
above-named pump, accompanied by some extracts from a report 
on its working at Dudley Port by Professor W. Cawthorne 
Unwin, F.R.S. An opportunity will shortly be afforded of learn- 
ing more about the pump, as Mr. Humphrey is to read a paper 
on “An Internal-Combustion Pump and other Applications of a 
New Principle” at the meeting of the Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers on the rgth inst. 

University of Leeds.—In an article on this subject, from an 
engineering correspondent, in the Engineering Supplement to 
‘ The Times ” last Wednesday, reference is made to the addition, 
three years ago, of an Applied Science Department, and the 
appointment of Dr. Bone as Professor of Gas Engineering, Fuel, 
and Metallurgy. The writer explains that the departments of 
mining and gas engineering, fuel, and metallurgy are housed in a 
new building, which is self-contained and admirably lighted ; and 
he says there is ‘a close association between these departments 
and the other departments of applied chemistry.” Professor 
Smithells, the Dean of the Faculty of Science, has given most 
valuable assistance in the introduction of this branch of teaching 
and research. The fuel and metallurgical laboratories, which 

orm one of the great features of the scheme of applied science, 
provide for instruction and research in gas analysis, photometry 
and calorimetry, gas explosions, the chemistry of gas production 
and analysis, and testing of coal, slags, &c. When referring to the 
confidence shown by the Institution of Gas Engineers in this de- 
partment of the University, by presenting a sum of upwards of 
£10,000 for this work as a memorial to the late Sir George Livesey, 
the writer says: “ No attempt has been made to set up an experi- 
mental gas-works, or to do anything on a large scale, although an 
excellent series of working models will be of no small assistance 
for demonstration purposes.” 





** CHARCO.” 


The Dry Quenching of Coke. 
“ Wuat is‘ Charco’?” isan inquiry that has been addressed to us 
from several quarters ; and an answer of a more complete nature 


than we have hitherto been in a position to afford can now be 
given. ‘Charco” is to be a competitor of “ Coalite;” and it is 
intended to increase the range of utility of the first bye-product 
of gas manufacture coke, and that by treatment, when incan- 
descent, in a simple manner. By such treatment it is claimed 
that changes are effected which enhance the value of the coke as 
a domestic fuel, and for other purposes. We are not going to 
pretend to describe definitely and particularly what the changes 
are that cause a material that, on its exit from retorts, quenched 
by one method burns in a stove with a crackling sound, and soon, 
unless there is a good draught, loses the cheerful glow that one 
likes to see in a fire grate, and when smothered by another 
method burns quietly, and maintains in the same grate a 
good incandescent fire without attention. But there is authori- 
tative testimony that this is so; and therefore it can only be 
assumed that the method of treating the coke on its issue from 
the retorts has an effect in altering its physical characteristics. 
From time to time, there have been proposals made for quenching 
spent retort charges without applying water to them; but for 
one reason or another, they have, one after the other, receded 
into oblivion. One of the earliest ideas in connection with 
the coalite system was that the partially carbonized coal should 
be smothered in closed iron vessels; but after a time the idea 
was abandoned. But we do not remember that anybody has 
ever tried the effects of attempting to quench an incandescent spent 
charge from a gas-retort by smothering it with solid material; and, 
had anyone done so, it would have been a sine qud non that the 
smothering material should be one that would not have a delete- 
rious effect. For instance, sand mixed with coke would not im- 
prove its characteristics as a fuel. But it has fallen to the lot of 
Mr. B. Ely and Mr. A. Rollason, of Pye Bridge, to discover that 
a marked difference—according to them, their chemical consultant 
(Mr. W. J. Dibdin, F.I.C., F.C.S.), and others who have tried the 
fuel—is obtained by treating coke, on its ejectment from retorts 
or coke-ovens, in a manner so as to exclude air and moisture from 
the heated mass during the process of slowly cooling, by covering 
the coke while incandescent with a thick layer of coke breeze. To 
exclude air and moisture, the depth of the breeze covering must 
be some 6 to 8 inches. That is the process; and the discoverers 
of the beneficial effects ensuing from the simple plan have pro- 
tected themselves by patenting the discovery, for the purpose 
naturally of securing from its use some consideration. 

What happens is that.by the process slow cooling of the in- 
candescent coke is ensured; and there is no sudden reduction of 
temperature such as there is by the throwing of water upon the 
incandescent mass. One result of this is that the coke is softer; 
and consequently is not so brittle as the material quenched in the 
ordinary way. By the process, the volatile sulphur and arsenic, 
and the residual gases, are allowed to escape through the breeze 
just as sulphur and arsenic are driven off in the roasting of ores; 
and nothing is left behind but practically pure carbon and ash. 
Perhaps of as great importance is the fact that a dry fuel is ob- 
tained, instead of one containing from 15 to 20 per cent. of water. 
When the process was first tried, wet breeze was employed; but, 
singularly, it is true that, even with the moderately small quantity 
of water held in suspension by the breeze, the resultant material 
was not so good as when dry breeze only was employed, which 
seems to confirm that it is the dry quenching that has the peculiarly 
favourable effect on the coke as a fuel for domestic purposes. To 
this fuel the name of “‘ Charco” has been given. 

We have some samples of it, as produced at the Alfreton Gas- 
Works, from Nottinghamshire coal, which is low in ash, and which 
gives a soft coke. The material is of a remarkably fine and close 
texture, and soft; and there is no questioning its suitability as a 
fuel for all domestic purposes. But with Yorkshire and Durham 
coals, “ Charco” has in appearance a greater identity with ordinary 
coke. Still the same beneficial claims are made for it, in com- 
parison with coke quenched in the ordinary way. Theadvantage 
to the gas maker of the process is, as suggested, that the coke is 
rendered more valuable for domestic purposes; and in these 
days of increasing coke production and competition, there is more 
reason than ever for doing everything possible to increase the 
local sales. From the financial standpoint, the coalite system as 
an aid to this end is altogether out of the bounds of practicability 
for the manufacturer whose prime product is town gas. Unlike 
the treatment of coal in the coalite system, from this fuel all has 
been extracted in carbonization that is of value to the gas maker 
—the ordinary process of carbonization not being interfered with 
in any way whatever. This is demonstrated in a simple manner 
when making the ordinary test for arsenic. When coalite is being 
treated, a distinct odour of carbon compounds is noticed ; while 
with “ Charco,” there is an odour more like burning charcoal. 

In connection with the production of the new form of coke, 
no special plant has to be erected, which is another consideration. 
The only drawback, if drawback it can really be called with the 
advantages claimed, is that labour is required for covering the 
incandescent coke with breeze, and the material after quenching 
has to be forked to relieve it of the breeze. But to set against 


this again, there has to be no provision of water for quenching ; 
the breeze can be repeatedly used; and the retort-house is saved 
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the inconvenience and injury arising from the constant clouds of 
steam and dust that are caused by the old style of quenching. 
Furthermore, the fuel resulting from this dry system of quenching 
is less friable than the coke quenched by the wet system; and 
therefore less breeze will be produced in its handling. It follows 
from what has been said that the coke from the poorer classes of 
coal should also be improved in value by the system. Last, but 
not the least advantage to the gas maker is—assuming the claims 
to be substantiated by further experience—the increased market 
value of this form of fuel over ordinary coke. From all of which 
considerations, it will be seen that, though we have only at present 
the direct experience of the patentees to place before our readers, 
there is abundant advantage in the claims to warrant the fullest 
investigation on the part of gas engineers. 

Now from the householders’ point of view, the distinctive 
features of “Charco,” as presented for consideration by the 
patentees, are: “(1) It is absolutely smokeless. (2) It readily 
ignites and burns with a steady flame, without noise, and lasts 
for hours without attention. (3) It gives off no offensive odour. 
(4) The ash remains in the grate instead of being diffused as 
dust in the atmosphere. (5) It produces intense heat. (6) On 
burning, the combustion is more complete than is the case with 
any ordinary fuel; and a less quantity is required in comparison 
with other fuels.” The scare of some time ago that was produced 
by arsenic being found in beer will be remembered; and how 
gas-works coke was then tabooed for malting purposes. If this 
method of treating spent charges from the carbonization of coal 
does influence the dispersion of the volatile arsenic, sulphur, and 
other undesirable chemical compounds otherwise retained in the 
coke by the sudden drenching it receives in quenching with water, 
then the material produced by the dry system of quenching should 
be found of special advantage for malting. For metallurgical 
purposes, too, such a fuel should be of benefit—in short, there is 
no readily definable limit to its useful applications. 

Enough has been said regarding the information to hand as to 
process and the effects promised from its application. We leave 
that information to quote two reports that have been made by 
M r. Dibdin, whose name is well known in the gas industry through 
his former long association with Metropolitan Gas Supply as Chief 
Chemist and Gas Examiner to the London County Council, and 
for his writings on the science and art of photometry. Two re- 
ports have been made by him; and the interest of the subject 
justifies their reproduction. He writes: 


I have made a careful series of experiments with the fuel made in 
accordance with Mr. Rollason’s patented process, and obtained the 
following results. 


The chemical analysis showed the fuel to have the following com- 
position, viz. :— 


Fixed carbon . 88°78 per cent. 





Matters volatile at a red heat : 4°07 ” 
Ash . . e . ° ° . . 4 i 35 ” 
Sulphur I*1Io mt 
Moisture 1°70 ” 
100°00 


From these figures, it is evident that the calorific value of the fuel is 
practically equal to that of the best on the market—a result which was 
confirmed by careful calorimetric tests which indicated 12,600 B.Th.U. 
per pound, against 14,500 for pure carbon. Allowing for the ash, Xc., 
in the fuel under test, the difference is well within the experimental 
error ; and it is, therefore, clear that this fuel contains the maximum 
practical calorific value obtainable—a result which is fully borne out 
by the careful series of experiments on the burning qualities of the fuel 
in ordinary practice in open grates, as set out later in this report. 

The physical character of the fuel is distinctly different from that of 
coke, or any of the allied products arising from the distillation of coal. 
It is close grained and of an amorphous character, so much so that it 
can be ground to a fine black amorphous powder--a result which, 
combined with the absence of water (which I have found to be present 
in some samples of other fuels to the extent of 22°5 per cent.) accounts 
for the ready way in which it will light up, beginning to glow at once 
instead of refusing to burn, like coke, until it is well warmed up. 

The low percentage of sulphur is a very important point in its favour. 
It is well known that with some fuels a most distinctive and unpleasant 
odour is perceptible in a room warmed with an open fire. With this 
fuel there is an entire absence of any smell or sensation of a “dusty ” 
atmosphere; while the combustion proceeds in a remarkably quiet 
way—the fuel simply glowing with the development of great heat, and 
steadily burning away until only a few fragments are left in the grate. 
This glowing fire is more lasting than one which burns fiercely for a 
shorter time, and then rapidly dies-down, requiring frequent replenish- 
ing with fuel to keep it alight. In the case of the fuel made by Mr. 
Rollason’s process, the fire burns steadier and lasts longer than with 
other fuels. 

In the case of a fire made with Mr. Rollason’s fue! in an open grate, 
with only the natural draught caused by a short chimney, the first 
charge of fuel placed on when the fire had fully developed lasted 
steadily for eight hours without being disturbed or replenished. In the 
case of a fire made with the fuel in a small open hall stove, the fire 
burnt brightly and steadily for six hours. These tests were frequently 
repeated under other conditions, such as those in which there was a full, 
sharp draught in consequence of very high chimneys, with equally satis- 
factory results. The character of the fire obtained is comparable to 
that yielded by anthracite, but with the great advantage that it lights 
up readily, and will burn to the last under ordinary conditions of com- 
bustion, whereas anthracite can be used only in specially constructed 
stoves. i 

From the results of the numerous trials I have made, not only in the 
laboratory but also in a closed kitchen range, in small room stoves with 
a sharp draught, in a wide and open old-style kitchen range, in ordinary 





dwelling-room stoves, and in hall stoves, it is absolutely clear and defi. 
nite that the fuel is of an exceptional character, and far superior to coke 
and its allies and substitutes, in that it lights up easily and rapidly with- 
out the assistance of coal, burns well and brightly without smoke, giving 
a good clean and steady heat, without noise or the projection into the 
room either of odours or dust, remains bright to the last, and leaves a 
minimum quantity of ash. ; é ; 
The cost of production is not a question within my special province ; 
but from the information supplied to me, and from that gained by the 
examination of the samples submitted to me, it is evident that the fuel 
can readily be made on a commercial scale at a rate which, after pay- 
ing all charges and selling it at a fair market value, will afford a sufficient 
margin to repay interest and capital charges on sound business lines, 


In a second report, Mr. Dibdin says: 


The following are the results of the examination of samples of coke 
and “ Charco” made therefrom, and show the distinctive character of 
the alteration made by the process in converting coke to “ Charco.” 


Coke, Charco, 
Per Cent. Per Cent. 

Fixed carbon... . « 74°39 o> 88°98 
Matters volatileata red heat. 6°23 oe 4°O7 
Divs G1 7s. 4 6s & we ORS 4°35 
Sulphur . . 1°83 1°10 
Moisture . . » 15°42 1°70 
Volatile arsenic . Trace Nil 


Fixed arsenic in ash 0°35 grn. per lb. 0315 grn. per lb. 


From these results it will be seen that in the case of the coke the con- 
sumer is paying for no less than 11°4 per cent, of water which coke 
necessarily contains, whereas ‘‘ Charco "’ has only 1°7 per cent.; thus 
securing some ro per cent. greater heating quality, in addition to saving 
the heat which is absorbed by the water on its evaporation from the 
coke. 

In addition to this very substantial advantage from the financial point 
of view, the reduction in the quantity of sulpbur and arsenic is of the 
greatest importance in regard to the contamination of the atmosphere. 


Charco, Limited. 


On Aug. 26 last, Charco, Limited, was registered, with a nominal 
capital of £21,000 in £1 shares. It was stated that the chief objects 
were to enter into and carry into effect, either with or without modi- 
fication, an agreement between Mr. Benjamin Ely and Mr. Arthur 
Rollason of the one part and the Company of the other part, to acquire 
patents, trade marks, &c., conferring the right to use any invention, 
process, &c., which may seem capable of being used for any of the pur- 
poses of the Company; to form, promote, subsidize, and assist any 
company for the purpose of acquiring all or any of the property ; and 
to undertake any business or operations likely to assist or benefit the 
Company. The agreement relates to the acquiring of (1) an invention 
for improvements in the treatment of coke, in accordance with patent 
No. 26,121 of 1908 ; (2) an application dated March 18 last in respect of 
provisional specification No. 6531, and any patent granted in respect of 
same ; and (3) any other patents granted or to be granted to the inventors 
or either of them in connection with the same or any kindred process, 
or any improvements in or additions thereto, whether the same be in 
connection with fuel for domestic or metallurgical use, or for the manu- 
facture of carbon, or otherwise howsoever. The purchase considera- 
tion is £19,997, in fully-paid shares. Neither of the inventors shall, for 
25 years from the date of incorporation of the Company, if the Company 
shall continue so long, carry on business solely or jointly with any other 
persons engaged in a competing trade or business. The number of 
members of the Company (exclusive of persons who are in the employ 
of the Company) is not to exceed fifty; and no invitation is to 
be made by the Company to the public to subscribe for any of the 
shares or debentures. The Directors’ qualification is to be the holding 
of 200 shares; and the first Directors are stated to be as follows: Mr. 
Benjamin Ely, Gas Engineer, Pye Bridge; Mr. Arthur Rollason, Gas 
Engineer; and Messrs. Robert Burn, Robert Mortimer Moir, and 
Charles Polden. The registered office is at Winchester House, Old 
Broad Street, E.C. 








Further Extension of the Fleet Street High-Pressure Main. 


In consequence of the growing demand for connections in the 
neighbourhood of Whitefriars and the adjacent printing estab- 
lishments, it is proposed to put down a second compressor-house 
in the heart of the area from which the demand chiefly comes. 
At the meeting of the Common Council of the City Corporation 
last Thursday, the Streets Committee reported relative to an 
application by the Gaslight and Coke Company for permission 
to extend the 6-inch high-pressure gas-main in New Bridge 
Street, along the south side of Tudor Street for a length of about 
110 yards, and recommended “ that no objection be offered thereto 
subject to the regulations, and to the work being commenced on 
a Saturday afternoon and carried on continuously—by day and 
night, Sundays included—until completed.” 





Junior Institution of Engineers.—The annual general meeting 
of the Institution was recently held at the Royal United Service 
Institution, Whitehall. The Council’s annual report, which was 
presented, showed that the membership had increased to 1063— 
85 elections and transferences having taken place during last 
year. Nine ordinary meetings had been held and 39 visits to 
works made, covering practically every branch of engineering. 
The summer meeting in the Midlands had proved very successful. 
Birmingham had been made the centre on account of the Institu- 
tion’s first Local Section having been established there during the 
year. 
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ANCIENT AND MODERN RETORT-FURNACES IN GERMANY. 














THE accompanying reproduction of a photograph received from 
Mr. Robert W. Wilson, the Secretary of the Imperial Continental 
Gas Association, will be of interest—showing as it does side by 
side the most ancient and modern types of retort-furnaces. 

The photograph was taken at the Association’s gas-works in 
the Holzmarktstrasse, Berlin, at which works there were 22 old 
horizontal settings of seven retorts each, which are now being 











replaced by eight settings of vertical retorts. As it was not 
possible to throw the works out of action altogether, it was neces- 
sary to build the retort-house in two halves. The photograph 
shows the new construction on one side, supporting in the centre 
the old roof, covering half of the horizontals still in action, on the 
opposite side. The latter will be taken down next year; and the 
other half of the verticals will then be erected in their place. 











BRITISH AND GERMAN RETORTS. 


By E. Kortina, of Berlin. 

AcTING on a kindly suggestion that I should give some figures for 
the benefit of your readers as to the lives of German-made retorts 
in horizontal, inclined, and vertical settings, with some particulars 
as to the temperature and other conditions under which they 
were used, I may say that it is always with great pleasure that 
I place my experience at your disposal; but I am afraid in this 
case it will be found to be of a somewhat vague character. 


In point of fact we know very little about, firstly, the tempera- 
ture of horizontal and inclined furnaces, and, secondly, about 
the duration of the retorts. For the ordinary retort-furnaces are 
heated in such a manner that the heat is going up and down 
through a number of flues, situated one behind the other, and 
separated by brickwork or specials. It is, in consequence, quite 
impossible to look into the different flues so as to ascertain the 
temperature therein. On the other hand, the horizontal, and 
more especially the inclined, furnaces, are liable to irregularities 
in the heats, and one flue will become appreciably hotter than 
another. These irregularities are only perceived when the re- 
torts show bright spots from the inside ; but then the tempera- 
ture in many cases has for some time surpassed anything the 
fire-clay could stand without damage, and the life of a retort is 
thus shortened by circumstances beyond control. Irregular 
charging can also, of course, be the cause of a partial over- 
heating. In consequence, I should think that in many cases the 
construction of the furnace and deficient supervision are the 
cause of the premature collapse of a retort, and not the material 
or the workmanship. I will not go so far as to say that in this 
respect “ terminological inexactitudes”’ are liable to occur in our 
profession; but I dare say that a good many of us deceive our- 
selves. We sometimes go on mending and patching our retorts 
with bricks and specials till nothing is left of the original material 
but the mouthpiece and the bottom part; and we then attain a 
duration of (say) 1500 days and upwards. 

Other engineers, however, do not believe in much patchwork, 





to any extent, and thus reach only 700 to 1000 days. In both 
cases, the financial result will very likely be the same; but the 
figures, without an exact description of the amount of repairs, are 
utterly misleading. 

Dixi et salvavi animam meam, and beg to add a few figures. 


BERLIN WORKS OF THE IMPERIAL CONTINENTAL 
Gas ASSOCIATION. 
[All retorts made by the Stettin Chamotte Factory.] 





| 
Five Years’ Average | 





Works. Duration. Remarks. 
Days. | 
No. 1. Inclined retorts 1254 | Extensive repairs 
pas aa as 1055 Moderate repairs 
1, 3+ Horizontal retorts 1506 Extensive repairs 





Vertical furnaces are in an absolutely different position. All 
the flues are accessible both to the eye and the controlling pyro- 
meter ; and the regulation is a very easy one. In these furnaces 
we have, in consequence, to deal with high, but véry constant 
and regular, temperatures—1350° to 1400° Centigrade. Under 
these conditions, the retorts seem to keep uncommonly well. At 
any rate, I call it so when a retort, after two-and-three-quarter 
years of uninterrupted work, is without holes, and has kept so 
well that a deformation is not perceptible, either to the eye or by 
any hindrance to the sliding-out of the coke cake. 

If it is desired, therefore, to ascertain the comparative value of 
rival fire-clay materials, the vertical furnace must be looked to 
for the proper means of testing; and I may add that I have 
already myself arrived at this conclusion, and have put some 
British-made retorts alongside German ones in some of our ver- 
tical furnaces, in order to form some idea as to their quality. 








Masonic.—At the recent annual meeting of the Province of 
Bedfordshire, among those who were selected for honour by the 
Provincial Grand Master (Lord Ampthill) was Bro. C. F. Ruggles, 
of Leighton Buzzard, who was appointed Provincial Grand Stan- 


but simply put new retorts in when the old ones become invalided | dard Bearer. 
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THE GAS WORKERS’ DISPUTE IN ITALY. 


Tue gas workers’ dispute at the various Italian works of the 
Union des Gaz Company, to which reference has been made in 
previous issues of the “ JourNAL,” resulted in the men going out 
on strike last Tuesday evening. The Company are using their 
best endeavours to maintain the supply of gas by means of 
English engineers and foremen stokers they have sent out, and 
the men from the German and French works—employing for all 
the general labour Italians. Of course, the staff are having a 
most anxious time; but from the telegrams which are being con- 
tinually received, it is clear that they are working manfully and 
with a thorough determination to overcome every obstacle. In 
fact, the latest advices received from Italy are of a most gratifying 
character, indicating that the manufacture of gas at all the stations 
is now proceeding satisfactorily. 

At Genoa (where the works are under the management of Mr. 
P. S. Morton) all the strikers have been replaced with Italian 
workmen; Englishmen being employed only for driving West’s 
charging machinery and the exhausters. A limited supply of gas 
was given the first two or three days, but the make now exceeds 
the demand. At Alessandria all the gas that is required can be 
supplied ; and the same may be said of Modena, where the men 
coming to replace the strikers were intercepted by the Union and 
prevented from entering the works. This town was without gas 
one day; but the next day the Company obtained more men than 
they required. At Milan, where Signor Griiss is the Director, and 
Mr. Hovey the Chief Engineer, with the constant attention given 
by these officials, everything is now proceeding satisfactorily at all 
three works. The make of gas on Sunday was go per cent. of the 
consumption required; and it was hoped yesterday to give all the 
gas that might be needed. As an instance of the difficulties to be 
contended with, it may be remarked that last Friday afternoon 
the head of the Men’s League, by some means, obtained one of 
the badges which is an indication of the men being employed, and 
by this means got into the San Celso Gas-Works, and made a 
survey of all that was taking place before he was discovered. It 
is pleasing to note that the authorities in Milan have given the 
Company much greater support that has been the case on former 
occasions. Large bodies of troops were sent into the works as 
soon as the strikers left, and others were held in readiness outside ; 
while the railway approaches to the different works were patrolled 
by troops. But little damage seems to have been done to any of 
the Company’s property. 

In dealing last week with the men’s memorial, it was shown 
that a number of excessive demands were made by them. How 
excessive they were, will, however, perhaps be better gathered 
from the following list of some of the demands of the gas workers 
in Milan. Among the numerous claims there set forth, some of 
the most objectionable are that no piece-work shall be allowed, 
and no contract work ; that the Company shall not dismiss men 
without the consent of their fellow workmen; and that new men 
shall only be engaged through a bureau to be established at each 
works, and to be composed of the men of the Federation. If the 
Company agreed to the terms, also, they would not be able to pro- 
mote any man according to merit, but only according to length of 
service. The memorial of the men is framed in a way that might 
lead the public to think they only require 10 per cent. increase on 
their wages; whereas, as a matter of fact, all the demands which 
they make, including their holidays and other privileges, would 
amount to an increase of over 50 per cent. It may be pointed 
out that the Union des Gaz Company prepared a scheme of 
profit-sharing, which they submitted to the men; but the latter 
so far have declined to give a reply to the proposal. In propos- 
ing to share with them all future profits that might be derived 
from economies in labour and other ways, as well as increased 
consumption, a most liberal offer was made by the Company on 
the men’s already liberal scale of wages. 


SOME OF THE DEMANDS OF THE GAS WORKERS IN MILAN. 


1.—In 1907, the Company granted the men an increase of ro per cent. 
in their wages; the men agreeing to scbmit the number of men to be 
employed to arbitration. The Arbitrators have not yet given their 
decision; but an expert named to examine the question has reported 
that the number of men employed is too great, and should be reduced. 
The men now demand that this arbitration be cancelled. 
2.—The men demand that all piece-work be abolished. 
3.—The abolition of contractors’ men being engaged on any work 
connected with the manufacturing and distribution services. 
4.—The establishment at each works of a bureau composed of men 
ofthe Federation, who would solely have the engaging of men. 
5.—The non-dismissal of a workman unless it is in accord with a 
Commission of the men. 
6.—Twenty-four days’ holiday per annum with full pay to the 
stokers, besides 37 days’ rest already fixed by law. 
7.—Afiter three months’ trial, the men to be fixed employees. 
8.—The number of labourers to be according to the exigencies of the 
services, as decided upon by the men. 
9.—To reduce the old-age limit of insurance from sixty to fifty years 
for those who work in warm places. 
10.—After 21 years’ service, all employees to be paid 5 frs. per month 
extra for length of service. 
11.—Those men who work ten hours per day to only work nine hours 
from November to February. 
12.—The wages all to be increased 10 per cent. 
13.—Special demands :— 
The retort stokers one man extra per battery per shift of eight 
hours = three per battery per day. 





The boiler stokers demand one extra man per shift for every two 
boilers. 

Men at exhausters demand to be treated as retort-house stokers, 
and have eight-hour shifts. 

The labourers demand to be considered as second-class stokers, 
and their number increased by one to every seven ; also that their 
pay be increased in addition to the general ro per cent. increase. 

That men be promoted according to length of service, and not 
according to merit. 

Increases are demanded in the payments which the Company 
make on account of each man so as to enable him to have a suitable 
pension at the age of sixty. 


How THE GAs WORKERS ARE PAID. 


In explanation of the gas-workers’ conditions in Milan, the 
following article from the “ Corriere della Sera” for the 24th ult. 
may be quoted. 


As the men of the Union des Gaz Company bring forward as justifica- 
tion of their agitation the necessity of obtaining an improvement of their 
wages and conditions of work, we considered it advisable to go into the 
question of the present wages of these gas workers; and the following 
are the figures and data supplied to us by the Union des Gaz Company 
on the basis of the ‘‘ Organicos” and regulations in force. 

The staff are divided into two categories—the men belonging to the 
management, who work 6% hours per day, and the gas-works staff, who 
have a 84 hour day’s work. Their wages per month are: For the first 
category, from 132 lire to 330 lire for the first class; and from 121 lire 
to 275 lire for the second class. For the second category, from 143 lire 
to 346°50 lire for the first class; and from 132 lire to 29t°50 lire for the 
secondclass. Themaximum wages being obtainable after the ninefeenth 
year of service. After this, the men havea fixed bonus of 8 lire per 
100 lire of their wages every three years. There is a further category 
of men—the under-inspectors of the public lighting—receiving from 
115'50 lire to 220 lire per month maximum, which they reach after seven- 
teen years of service. The collectors receive from 165 lire to 198 lire, 
to be reached after sixteen years of service; and their day's work is 
7 hours ; the inspectors, from 115°50 lire to 170°50 lire on the sixteenth 
year of service; and the messengers, from 115'50 lire to 148'50 lire 
after thirteen years, with an 8 hour day’s work. 

This is the list of the salaries of the various categories of men :— 


Lire. Lire. 
Retort-house stokers 165*00 to 170°50 per month 
Yardmen ns 3°00,, 4°00 per day 
Waggon wheelers $°40;,, 4°90 “ 
Plumbers . Shs, 6 05 
Fitters . 3°63,, 05 
Smiths . eee 05 
Motormen . 3°85,, 50 
Carpenters. =°e) ,, *50 
Bricklayers 4°07 55 "50 


Street-pavers . 
Boiler-stokers . 


> 
° 
i) 
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4°40 5, 50 
Sulphate plant men . 4°40,, 5° 
Assistants . 1°54 55 30 
Lamplighters . ; r°9O i, 20 
Yardmen assistants . 4°80,, 00 


Retort-house foremen and assistant 

foremen . : é . 7°15;, 8°34 i 

The maxima are all reached on the tenth year of service. The 
retort-house boiler stokers, the sulphate plant men, and the retort- 
house foremen havean 8 hour day’s work ; and all the others 10 hours. 
The retort-house staff, in addition, receive 270 grammes of meat per 
day ; and, during thesummer months, lemons, &c. Besides the weekly 
day rest with full pay, they claim annual holidays with full pay. All 
the other men have a day’s rest in the week with full pay. The other 
benefits enjoyed by them are as follows :— 


CLERKS, 


Providence.—The Company pay to the credit of the clerks at the 
savings’ bank from 5 to 15 per cent. of their salaries. 

Iliness.—In case of illness, the Company for three months pay the 
entire salary. 

Holidays with Full Pay.—From 8 to 21 days per year are given in 
accordance with the years of service. 

Live 8000 Insurance Policy in favour of inspectors of the works de- 
partment, meter inspectors, under-inspectors of the public lighting, 
and railway sidings’ staff. The under-inspectors of the public lighting 
receive a revolver, and those of the works department 45 lire per month 
for tramway expenses. 


CoLLecTors, INSPECTORS, AND PoRTERS. 


Providence.—They are all insured with the Cassa Nationale; the Com- 
pany paying from 56°76 lire to 170°64 lire per annum, in accordance 
with their age. 

Iliness.—The same as the clerks. 

Holidays with Full Pay.—Collectors have 1o days per annum, not 
including Sundays; the inspectors and porters, 8 days. 

Indemnity.—To the collectors, 20 lire indemnity per month ; to the 
porters of the works, ro lire. 


WORKMEN. 


Providence. —The same as the collectors. 

Iliness.—Half-pay for a period of 15 days to 8 months, in accordance 
with their time of service. The foremen and under foremen receive 
three-quarters salary for a period of 15 days to 8 months. 

Accidents—They are all insured with the Cassa Nationale. In case 
of accident, the Company pay the full pay for five days and go per 
cent. during the rest of the time. 

Men Called to Serve in the Army for a Time.—One month's pay—15 
days on half pay, and the other 15 days on one-third pay. 

The above-stated advantages represent 13 per cent. of the amount 
paid for wages and salaries. The days of rest on full pay are up to 
92 (maximum) for the clerks, and 69 for the foremen and men. 

The Union des Gaz Company remarked that their wages are higher 
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than those paid by the other firms of Milav, and by gas companies in 
the other towns of Italy. 

The “Corriere della Sera” for Oct. 23 contained a report of 
an interview with Signor Griiss (the Company’s Manager for 
Italy), who said the Company were surprised at the action taken 
by the men, which was for many reasons unjustified. In the first 
place, during 1907 the gas workers received considerable benefits : 
and the points on which there was disagreement were still await- 
ing the decision of the Arbitrators who investigated the matter. 
In addition to this, he had made other efforts to improve the re- 
lations between the Company and the men, and to clear away 
several causes of disagreement—both in the interest of the service 
and of the men. Thestaffreceived some substantial concessions. 
In fact, when the “ weekly rest ” law came into force, every effort 
was made to prevent its operation causing the men material 
damage. To this end, Signor Griss arranged that the rest-day 
should be fully paid for, which meant that the men worked six 
days and received payment for seven. Before the coming into 
force of this law, they had only a short rest on Sunday. | This 
payment for the rest day prevented the Company from making an 
economy of 100,000 lire per annum, which they might have realized 
by not granting the payment. At first, this payment was refused 
to the labourers, as they were not working by the day; but, in 
consequence of the insistence of the Gas-Workers’ Federation, 
and in order to remove any cause for striking, the Company ulti- 
mately granted the concession to these men also. As compen- 
sation, the Federation undertook to obtain more efficient working 
from the labourers. This concession involved a new burden of 
32,000 lire. The week-day rest, of course, rendered necessary some 
increase in the number of men. All that was done, however, had 
not the result of pacifying the men ; and for the last eight months 
there had been a continual succession of incidents, ill-feeling, 
and discontent. This resulted in interruption of work, which 
caused great damage to the Company; and it had now become 
impossible to obtain from the men the amount of work which 
could reasonably be expected. The works were perpetually in 
agitation; and further benefits were continually being claimed 
by the men. When agreements were arrived at, they proved of no 
value, because they were only binding on the Company, and not on 
the men, who considered themselves entitled to break them when 
they liked. In fact, the men now denounced the agreement made 
in 1907, and declared that the Arbitrators then appointed (whose 
award had not yet been issued) had no longer any power; so they 
had presented the new memorial to the Company. Thus they 
violated the agreement under which both parties undertook to 
abide by the decisions of the Arbitrators. In explanation of this 
extraordinary step, Signor Griiss expressed the opinion that the 
men feared the award of the Arbitrators. In conclusion, he 
pointed out the considerable amounts involved in the demands of 
the men, which meant an increase of 30 per cent. for the men 
generally, go per cent. for the boiler-stokers, 102 per cent. for the 
carmen, and gg per cent. for the coke-wheelers. The stokers now 
receive 5°50 frs. for eight hours work, against 4'50 to 5 frs. for twelve 
hours in 1900; while 4 to 4'50 frs. is paidin Brussels for twelve hours. 


With regard to the figures reproduced in last week’s issue from 
an interview which Signor Speroni (ex-Secretary of the Gas- 
Workers’ Federation) had with “ Il Secolo,” it is pointed out to 
us that the statement as to the capacity of the gasholders at 
Milan is quite misleading. The capacity given is correct—viz., 
223,300 cubic metres—and assuming a sale of 250,000 cubic metres 
per day, it is equal to 88 per cent.; whereas, by the contract, the 
Company have only to provide 75 per cent. Considering that in 
Milan a large proportion of the gas is used for cooking during the 
day, this gasholder capacity is far more than is necessary; and 
when the men suggest that the storage should be equivalent to 
1} days’ consumption, they are asking the Company to expend a 
very considerable amount of capital in order to enable the men to 
neglect their work at such times as it may suit them to do so. 





AMERICAN GAS INSTITUTE MEETING. 


[CoMMUNICATED. | 


Tue Fourth Annual Meeting of the American Gas Institute was 
held in Detroit (Mich.) from the zoth to the 22nd of October, 
under the presidency of Mr. Charles F. Prichard, of Lynn 
(Mass.). The proceedings were opened at ten o’clock on the 
morning of the 2oth,in a large well-ventilated hall, free from the 
noise of street traffic, and in all respects admirably adapted to 
its purpose. It had seating capacity for 350 persons; and during 
the first session there were not fifty vacant chairs. 

The annual report of the Board of Directors was the first busi- 
ness transacted. This showed a gain of about a hundred mem- 
bers (making the total membership 1333), an existing surplus of 
$2000, and an estimated surplus of $4000 at the end of next year. 
It recommended certain changes in the constitution, relating to 
the method of proposing and electing honorary members, and to 
meetings of the Board. It was adopted without amendment. — 

The First Vice-President (Mr. W. H. Gartley, of Philadelphia) 
took the chair during the reading of the President’s Address. Its 
delivery occupied half-an-hour, and it commanded close atten- 
tion. The President considered first the condition of the Insti- 
tute itself, whose chief “reason for being” was to aid members 





in the combination of efficiency and economy in all their work. 
This work comprised the three broad divisions of public rela- 
tions, production and distribution, and sales. In the opinion of 
the President, the Institute had not attached sufficient import- 
ance to the questions arising under the first division; the second 
had received thought, with very good result; but the third—the 
commercial side of the business—had been neglected to such an 
extent that the National Commercial Gas Association had been 
formed to supply the need. The work of the Institute had been 
rather too largely performed by the members belonging to the 
syndicate companies ; and those who represented individual com- 
panies should, for their own sake, as well as for that of the Insti- 
tute, no longer hold back. The President then discussed the gas 
industry; premising his observations by the remark that he would 
show how little truth there was in the statement that the use 
of gas had reached its height. The increase in sales throughout 
America for 1908 over 1907 was 5 per cent. In his own town, 
served by one Company supplying both gas and electricity, and 
giving to the public what they asked for, or, where advice was 
wanted, the form of light that was best suited to the case, the 
sales of gas had in ten years increased 81 per cent., and those of 
electricity 59 per cent. Comparing prices in America with those 
in England, he said recent statistics gave 157,000 million cubic 
feet sold, at an average cost of 85 c. per 1000 cubic feet, compared 
with 173,000 millions at 843c, in England. The relative capitali- 
zation was $6°37 and $5'26 per 1ooo cubic feet. In addition to 
higher capital charges, there was in America a fer capita con- 
sumption of 5500 cubic feet, compared with 8737 cubic feet in 
England; these figures being taken from a number of cities of 
similar size. They could hardly expect to lower their price until 
they decreased their capital charges by increased sales. The 
President apparently overlooked the fact that gas in America 
has 10 per cent. greater heating value, and even more, than it 
has in England. The third division of the address consisted 
of an indication of the various papers and reports on the pro- 
gramme, and a reference to members deceased during the year. 
According to custom, the address was referred to a Committee. 
The Nominating Committee reported their recommendations, 

which were all adopted; and the following officers were declared 
elected :— 

President—Mr. W. H. Bradley, New York City. 

First Vice-President—Mr. R. B. Brown, Milwaukee (Wis.). 

Second Vice-President.—Mr. John C. D. Clark, Chicago. 

Secretary and Treasurer.—Mr. A. B. Beadle, New York City. 


Committee reports were next in order. The Committee on 
Electrolysis, of which Mr. A. G. Glasgow is the Chairman, pre- 
sented a memorandum from Professor A. F. Ganz, on “ The Pro- 
tection of Underground Pipes from Electrolysis.” The author 
maintained that the only sure cure for this trouble was the instal- 
lation, by the electric roads, of proper return feeders; and it was 
stated that in most cases the cost would not be prohibitive. 
Bonding of mains to rails was, ina general way, unwise. Cement 
joints throughout would usually make a line of pipe of such high 
resistance as to be safe from attack. 

The Unit of Light Committee reported that the way was now 
clear for the adoption by the Institute of the proposed inter- 
national standard; and this was done. Then the Committee on 
Benzol Enrichment presented some valuable data, “the con- 
firmation in practical work of Dr. Bunte’s figures, showing the 
varying enrichment value realized from benzol in candle-feet per 
gallon, depending upon the quantity of benzol carried by the gas.” 
The Committee on the Utilization of Gas Appliances asked for 
written suggestions covering model specifications for gas-ranges 
and water-heaters; stating that it would be to the interest of 
user and maker alike if construction could be standardized and 
not departed from, except after careful consideration. 

These matters brought the morning sitting to a close. 

The afternoon sitting began with a paper on “ Sliding-Scale 
Regulation of Prices and Rates of Dividend for Gas Companies,” 
by Mr. A.E. Forstall. The author argued for the adoption of the 
sliding-scale principle in America; and he then detailed the steps 
necessary in applying it to any company. The discussion was 
limited to a statement of some of the obstacles met with in Massa- 
chusetts in attempting to secure the adoption of the sliding-scale. 
Mr. Irwin Butterworth presented another of his admirable re- 
views of “ Technical and Mechanical Progress in the*Gas Industry 
during the Past Twelve Months.” Dr. E. P. Hyde delivered a 
most interesting address on some of the problems remaining to 
be solved in regard to the production and utilization of light; 
emphasizing the necessity of a better nomenclature for the units 
used in illuminating engineering. Mr. Norman Macbeth pre- 
sented by title a paper on “ Practical Applications of Illuminating 
Engineering.” He also showed many lantern slides of various 
types of stores efficiently illuminated by gas, and discussed both 
the problem presented and the solution ineach case. His paper 
furnishes very valuable information to anyone who is required 
to plan illuminating lay-outs. There was unfortunately time for 
only a few moments’ joint discussion of the Hyde and Macbeth 
papers prior to the adjournment. 

For the second day of the meeting, a double programme was 
provided. Mr. W. H. Gartley, the First Vice-President, presided 
over Section A in the meeting-room used on Wednesday; while 
Mr. Donald M‘Donald took charge of Section B, which met in a 
commodious room three floors below. This division into sections 
was forced upon the management by the lack of available time, 
in the two days devoted to the meeting, to consider all the papers 
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if presented before one assemblage. It was the first real trial of 
sectional meetings; and it was so successful that a resolution was 
passed by Section B asking that the custom should be continued, 
because a more general and instructive discussion was possible 
when subjects were presented before a comparatively small audi- 
ence, all of whom were interested and competent critics, than 
could be expected when, as has hitherto been the case at Institute 
meetings, only a portion of the several hundred listeners knew or 
cared about what was being told them. 

The first topic considered in Section A, before an audience of 
about two hundred, was the “ Use of Tar on Roads,” by Mr. Arthur 
D. Little. It gave a brief survey of the necessity for better road 
construction due to automobile wear, of the value of oil and of 
tar, and methods of applying them. A number of lantern slides 
accompanied the paper. In the ensuing discussion, which lasted 
half-an-hour and was then cut off for lack of time, there was 
clearly manifest the widespread interest aroused among gas com- 
panies by the possibilities of this new market for tar. There was 
also plenty of evidence that water-gas tar was as good as coal- 
gas tar for road work. 

A paper entitled “ A Pound of Coal,” by Mr. Charles D. Lam- 
son, of Worcester (Mass.)—being a description of a year’s opera- 
tion of his new retort-house, containing one stack of ten benches 
of eight horizontal retorts each—had been awaited with the 
keenest interest, on account of the excellent results being ob- 
tained. The retorts are Q shaped, 16 in. by 26 in., 15 feet long, 
and open at both ends. They are being operated on seven-hour 
charges of goo lbs. to 950 lbs., and produce per pound 5°95 cubic 
feet of 17-candle gas, as measured by a Sugg old “ D” argand 
burner at a 5-feet rate.* At the conclusion of the paper, “ A Re- 
port on Vertical Retorts,” by Mr. W. G. Africa, was called for. 
It described experimental work on a vertical installation at Man- 
chester (N.H.), subsequent to the report on the same bench made 
by Mr. J. H. Taussig at last year’s meeting. After a five months’ 
test of various sizes of retorts, one 10 in. by 14 in. at top, 15 in. 
by 21 in. at bottom, and 18 ft. 6 in. long, gave the best result ; and 
plans had been made to fill two benches with retorts of this size. 
The yield per pound obtained with eight-hour charges was 4°82 
cubic feet of 16°08-candle gas, measured against a flat flame. 

In the joint discussion of the Lamson and Africa papers, Mr. 
Taussig pointed out that had the gas from these vertical retorts 
been compared with the candle-power standard used at Wor- 
cester, the yield in candle-feet would have been practically the 
same. Many of the speakers who referred to the Worcester 
retort-house had seen it in operation; and they bore unanimous 
testimony to the fine engineering talent evinced in its construc- 
tion, and the careful attention devoted to every minor detail of 
its operation. Hence its undoubted success. Great will be its 
effect on future construction in America. 

Lack of time before the adjournment of the morning sitting de- 
terred Mr. E.C. Jones from attempting even to abstract his paper 
on “ The Development of Oil Gas in California.” But in a very 
interesting ten minutes’ talk he told of lamp-black troubles that 
had been successfully overcome, and of the value of the oil-gas 
process in allowing safety of operation with a holder capacity less 
than one-fifth of the daily output. 

In Section B, Thursday morning was devoted by upwards of a 
hundred members to three commercial papers, “Gas in the 
Modern Kitchen,” by Mr. G. W. Thomson; “ Commercialism,” 
by Mr. C. M. Cohn; and “ The Solicitor,” by Mr. Karl A. Schick. 
The discussions were very generally participated in, and when 
printed will add largely to the value of the papers. Want of 
space here prevents consideration of them in detail. 

On Thursday afternoon, Section A considered a paper on 
** Sulphur Componnds in Illuminating Gas,” by Mr. Charles J. 
Ramsburg. It was a plea for the abolition of some existing un- 
necessary requirements as to the sulphur and hydrogen sulphide 
content of gas. He gave a brief history of English legislation on 
the subject, stated the present legal requirements in America, and 
advocated allowing one grain of hydrogen sulphide per 100 cubic 
feet of gas. This would reduce purification expenses, and involve 
no harm to any gas user. The author’s views were borne out by 
the discussion, notwithstanding two curious statements, made by 
men who ought to know better, in regard to the necessity of 
removing all hydrogen sulphide. A paper on “ A Rapid Method 
for the Identification of Gas Oils,” by Messrs. F. E. Park and 
L. E. Worthings, elicited little discussion ; the subject being one 
familiar only toa trained chemist. A communication on “ Power 
Plants for Gas-Works of Medium Size,” by Mr. C. D. Robison, 
appealed to many gas-works managers, though, as the discussion 
showed, some of his conclusions as to the adoption of electricity 
and the use of motor drive were differed from. 

On Thursday afternoon, Section B considered first a paper on 
“ Automatic Oiling Meters,” by Mr. T. D. Miller, describing a 
device for oiling meter diaphragms from above, as compared with 
oiling from below through capillary action—a system now in 
successful use for nearly half-a-million meters in America. The 
new device has been tried on only 600 meters; and it will need 
further trial before its value can be determined. The discussion 
brought out the fact that the trend in America is towards leaving 
meters in until decreased consumption indicates possible meter 
defects. “The Acceptance and Interpretation of Data,” by 
Mr. R. O. Luqueer, gave many illustrations of mistakes arising 
from failure to verify, and ignorance in interpreting, data. It 





* This paper is, in part, reproduced elsewhere to-day, see p. 392. 





closed with the opinion that, in the regulation of gas prices, the 
maximum-price method has been more successful in England 
than the sliding-scale. No discussion was allowed on this paper, 
owing to lack of time. A paper on ‘A Booster System” at 
Rochester (N.Y.) was read by Mr. F. H. Hellen. The author 
told how, by the isolation of an existing 10-inch main and the 
installation of an electric motor and a Sturtevant fan, an invest- 
ment of $3200 accomplished results for which $30,000 in a low- 
pressure main would have been required. 

After a few remarks on this paper, Section B adjourned to meet 
with Section A, where the discussion on Mr. Robison’s paper was 
ending. At its conclusion, Mr. Gartley resigned the chair to the 
President, who called for the report of the Committee on the next 
place of meeting. They spoke favourably of Atlantic City, but 
asked permission to rake later a definite recommendation to the 
Board of Directors. It is hoped to hold a joint meeting with the 
National Commercial Gas Association; and its ideas as to a meet- 
ing-place are to be ascertained. There was no report ready from 
the Committee to award the Beal Medal for the best paper sub- 
mitted last year. The Committee on the President’s Address 
commended it, and concurred in its recommendations, especially 
the one for the appointment of a Commercial Committee to pro- 
cure papers on commercial subjects ; thus relieving the Technical 
Committee of the commercial portion of the programme. 

A belated recommendation from the Directors, covering the 
acceptance of original work done by the affiliated Associations, 
was then adopted. The Committee on Calorimetry presented 
their report, which covered a number of operating details supple- 
menting the report of last year. Among these details were a 
study of thermometers for use with the calorimeter, and an in- 
vestigation of variations in heating value caused by a difference 
in temperature between inlet water and the room. The report 
of the Wrinkle Department having been presented by title, the 
President announced the constitution of the two important 
General Committees for the ensuing year. Witha vote of thanks 
to the Arrangements Committee and to all others who had worked 
for the success of the meeting, the business was closed. 

On Thursday night there wasa“ smoker” forthemen. Friday 
was devoted to a trip by steamer up the Detroit River to Lake St. 
Clair, then down to Lake Erie to visit the work in progress at th 
Livingston Channel, which, by means of a coffer-dam, is being 
blasted out in the dry for a length of 4000 feet, a width of 300 feet, 
and a depth of 22 feet. On returning to Detroit, a stop was made 
at the coke-oven plant of the Solvay Process Company, producing 
daily 825 tons of coke; the surplus gas being sold to the Detroit 
Gas Company. One of the interesting sights at the plant was a 
long stream of briquettes being carried by conveyor steaming hot 
from the press and delivered direct to the freight car. 

The ladies, of whom there were more than a hundred, formed 
a pleasant feature of the boat trip. During Wednesday and 
Thursday, they were entertained at luncheon, at the theatre, and 
by automobile rides; and they undoubtedly regarded the meeting 
as an unqualified success. But from a man’s standpoint, it was 
hardly this. The opportunity always exists to make a meeting 
stand far above its predecessors. This opportunity was missed 
at Detroit, as it has often been missed before, and for about the 
same reasons. The attendance was very good; probably some 
500 members registered. Nearly 400 of them were present at the 
opening sitting ; and thereafter the attendance averaged between 
200 and 300. Why did not these men get the utmost good from 
their attendance? Because, first, the writers of the papers and 
the reports were so late in sending them in that they were not re- 
ceived in printed form by many members prior to the meeting. 
Secondly, and partly becanse of the first, there was no insistence 
on the abstracting of papers; and consequently every important 
discussion had to be cut short for lack of time. Of the time 
devoted to reading and discussion, reading occupied seven hours 
and discussion only four-and-a-half hours, of which about two 
hours were devoted to relatively unimportant commercial papers. 
The time of the meeting could just as well have been lengthened 
by a sitting if only there had been proper co-operation with the 
Arrangements Committee. 

To conclude, the meeting was a good one, and if any one who 
went was not benefited, it was his own fault. But the Institute 
is now so large that some improvement on existing methods is 
needed to produce a meeting fully worthy of the expense repre- 
sented by the attendance. 








Institution of Civil Engineers.—The first meeting of the Insti- 
tution for the present session was held last Tuesday evening, at 
Great George Street, Westminster. In the absence of the Presi- 
dent (Mr. J. C. Inglis), the annual address was read by the Secre- 
tary (Dr. J. H. T. Tudsbery). In the course of it, the President 
referred to the want generally felt for improvement in the present 
professional status of the civil engineer, and explained the steps 
taken by the Council of the Institution to remedy the deficiency. 
He dealt with the present state of the labour question and its 
effect upon the work of the engineer, and declared that the evils 
of to-day caused by the constant friction between capital and 
labour could only be remedied by the encouragement of the 
mutual co-operation of the two. Legislation which protected 
labour interests to the point of partiality, and which did not at 
the same time pay due regard to the interests of those who had 
to initiate enterprise and dispose of the products of labour, was 
proceeding on a course which could only have one ending. 
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The General Meeting of the Association was held last Thurs- 
day, at the Hotel Cecil, Strand, W.C. The Presipent (Mr. 
James Paterson, of Redhill) occupied the chair; and there was 
an excellent attendance of members. 


MINUTES OF LAsT MEETING. 


On the suggestion of the PrEsIDENT, the minutes of the previ- 
ous meeting were taken as read, and confirmed. 


New PRESIDENT AND VICE-PRESIDENT. 


The PresIDENT said it was with very great pleasure indeed 
that he proposed that their friend, Mr. C. S. Ellery, of Bath, 
should succeed to the office of President. Mr. Ellery had acted 
last year as Vice-President ; and he was certain they would all 
welcome him very much as their President. 

Mr. A. E. BroapBERRy (Tottenham) seconded the motion, re- 
marking that he was sure the members were to be congratulated 
on Mr. Ellery having accepted the office, and in him they would 
have an excellent President. 

The motion was unanimously carried. 

Mr. ELLErRy (who was received with applause) said that he very 
much appreciated the honour, although it was with very grave 
misgivings he had accepted the kind invitation of the Committee. 
He did not usually carry a grudge against anyone; but he did feel 
that in this matter their Hon. Secretary had brought an undue 
influence to bear. He appreciated the kindness of the members 
very much indeed ; and he would do his best to fulfil the duties of 
the office to the satisfaction of the members. 

Mr. S. CARPENTER (Dorking) had much pleasure in moving 
that Mr. H. C. Head, of Winchester, be elected Vice-President 
for the coming year. 

Mr. FraNK Livesey (Maidstone) seconded the motion; and it 
was cordially agreed to. 

Mr. Heap thanked the members for the honour done him. He 
assured them that he much appreciated it; and anything he could 
do for the benefit of the Association, he should at all times be 
glad to do. 


New Honorary SECRETARY. 


Mr. W. E. Price (Hampton Wick) said he supposed he ought 
to begin by saying that he had great pleasure in making his pre- 
sent proposition. But he could hardly say that; and he would 
explain why. It was because the proposal he had to offer was that 
they should have a change of Secretary. This was hardly a matter 
for pleasure, when he thought of the Secretary they were leaving. 
When, however, he came to the Secretary they were to adopt, then 
the pleasure began. He wassorry he had to propose a successor 
to Mr. Browne ; but the Committee did all they could to again press 
Mr. Browne into the post, but he was adamant against all per- 
suasion. Last year he said he would take the office for another 
twelve months; and he would not continue it after for another 
year. They were all very sorry Mr. Browne had relinquished the 
position. Now he had to propose that Mr. James Paterson, of 
Redhill, should be appointed Hon. Secretary and Treasurer for the 
coming year, and, he hoped, for long after that. He was sure they 
could not possibly have a better man for the position. He had 
already done what no man had done before—he had been both 
President of the Association and Organizing Secretary of their 
Commercial Section at one and the same time. He was the sort 
of man who seemed the more that was put on his back, the better 
he was able to bear it. 

Mr. J. Tysor (East Greenwich), in seconding, said he was sure 
all the members would join in the regret Mr. Price had expressed 
at the relinquishing by Mr. Browne of the position of Honorary 
Secretary and Treasurer. He had held the office with great credit 
to himself, and with the best results tothe Association. But from 
what he (Mr. Tysoe) knew of Mr. Paterson, he would fulfil the 
duties appertaining to the position in a manner equal to those 
gentlemen who had gone betore him. He had had excellent pre- 
decessors in the office; and he (the speaker) was sure they would 
_ in Mr. Paterson an Honorary Secretary and Treasurer second 
O none. 

The motion was heartily carried. 

_ The PresipEnt, in acknowledgment, said he would do his best 
in his new position to serve the Association. He thought the 
members would realize, as he was sure Mr. Browne did realize, 
that the Honorary Secretary and Treasurer of the Association 
was a sort of permanent official head, who helped, with arduous 
work, Presidents, Committees, and the whole body of members 
through the passing years. He was speaking from what he knew 
the Secretary had had to do in the past year. He thanked the 
members for the honour conferred by the election, and hoped 
that he should in no way fall from the high standards of efficiency 
and competence that Mr. Browne had set up. 


OTHER OFFICIAL ELECTIONS. 


The PresipENT mentioned there were three members of the 
Committee to elect on this occasion—Mr. Broadberry having 
consented to take office for one year, through the vacancy caused 
by the retirement of Mr. Riley, of Swindon. There was to be an 





amendment of a rule which would make formal provision for such 
vacancies occurring in future. 

Mr. R. Beynon (Torquay) proposed that Messrs. A. E. Broad- 
berry, A. F. Browne, and J. W. Helps be elected new members 
of the Committee. 

Mr. B. R. GREEN (Mitcham) seconded the motion; and it was 
unanimously carried. 

On the proposition of the PREsIDENT, seconded by Mr. A. F. 
Browne, Mr. J. L. Chapman and Mr. A. Dougall were reappointed 
Auditors. 

NEw MEMBERs. 

Moved by Mr. C. F. BorLry (Hastings) and seconded by Dr. 
H. G. Cotman (London), the following gentlemen were added to 
the roll of membership: Mr. W. H. Bennett, of Dartford; Mr. 
P. C. Cleasby, of Guildford, and Mr. W. Doig Gibb, Chief Engi- 
neer of the South Metropolitan Gas Company. 

The PRESIDENT gave a hearty welcome to Mr. Doig Gibb, and 
congratulated the whole Association on having enrolled him as a 
member. 

RuLE ALTERATIONS. 


Mr. H. C. Heap (Winchester) moved to add to Rule 4 the 
words: “ The Chairman of the Commercial Section shall be ex- 
officio a member of the Committee.” He remarked that, under 
the constitution of the Commercial Sections, everything they did 
was to be brought up for the approval of the Committee of the 
Association. They could do anything they liked so long as they 
did not fall out with the Committee, and then they got into 
trouble. Under the circumstances, he did feel that it was of the 
utmost importance that the Commercial Sections should have a 
defender present when they were going to be “sat upon” by the 
Committee. That was the reason why the Committee, in their 
tairness, did not think that even a Commercial Section should be 
condemned unjudged; and so it was suggested to the members 
that the Chairman of the Commercial Section should be ex-officio 
a member of the Committee. He had additional pleasure in 
proposing this, because, at the last meeting of the Commercial 
Section, Mr. Price was elected Chairman. He was quite sure the 
members would agree with the section that in electing Mr. Price 
they had done the best thing they could both for the section and 
for the Association in general. The section, too, could not have 
a better man to represent them on the Committee, the members 
of which would have the utmost. confidence in listening to Mr. 
Price in any matter he brought forward, and would give careful 
consideration to his statements. 

Mr. H. W. Woopatt (Bournemouth), in seconding, remarked 
that they could not have a better representative than Mr. Price ; 
and he therefore hoped the Association would approve of his 
election. 

The PrEsIDENT said the Committee as a body felt that it was 
a serious thing proposing alterations in the rules; and they had 
some reluctance in doing so. But this was merely an alteration 
called for by the new organization which had sprung up in their 
midst. 

The motion was unanimously carried. 

The PreEsIpENT remarked that Rule 5 provided that two mem- 
bers of the Committee should retire annually in rotation, and 
be ineligible for election during the following year. A position of 
affairs, however, cropped up in connection with the Committee, 
owing to retirement, or to loss from any other cause, of gentlemen 
who had been elected to serve on the Committee; and this re- 
quired rectifying. Although the Committee had, according to 
ordinary procedure, elected a gentleman to serve the remaining 
period of time on the Committee, they thought it well to have 
the power formally agreed to, and adopted by the members at 
their general meeting. He therefore begged to propose the 
addition to Rule 5 of the words: 


“In the event of an elected Member of Committee pre- 
maturely vacating his seat, the Committee may appoint a 
successor for the unexpired term of office.” 


Mr. S. CARPENTER (Dorking) seconded; and the motion was 
unanimously carried. 8, 


PAPERS AND DISCUSSIONS. 
The papers read were taken in the following order :— 
“Some Notes and Experiences on Gas Lighting,” by Mr, 
H. N. Cvark (see p. 395). 
“ Capital—an Aftermath,” by Mr. D. T. Livesey (see p. 398). 
‘“‘ High Temperature Carbonization—Its Difficulties and their 
Cure,” by Mr. W. B. RANDALL (see p. 401). 
At the close of the discussions, 


Mr. ARTHUR’VALON said the best thanks of the members were 
due to the authors; and when papers were of such excellence as 
those that had been brought before them that afternoon, the least 
they could do was to carry the vote by acclamation. 

Mr. D. H. HEtps seconded the motion; and it was carried in 
the manner suggested by the proposer. 


Before the members 


This concluded the business proceedings. 
separated, “ high-tea”’ was served. 
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GAS MAKING WITH WESTMORELAND 
COAL IN HORIZONTAL RETORTS. 





At a recent Meeting of the New York Society of Gas Lighting, 
a paper bearing the title of “ A Pound of Coal” was read by Mr. 
C. DupLey Lamson, the President and General Manager of the 
Worcester (Mass.) Gas Company. By request of the Technical 
Committee of the American Gas Institute, the author read the 
paper at the annual meeting held last month, a notice of which 
appears elsewhere. Mr. Lamson has sent us a print of his com- 
munication, from which we make the following extracts. 


At the outset, Mr. Lamson explains that he decided to give his 
paper the title it bears rather than “A Description of a Retort- 
House,” though it is in reality an account of his new house and its 
equipment, accompanied by some of the results obtained in prac- 
tical working—results which, he says, increased, almost from the 
start, his respect for the “ pound of coal,” and led him to wonder 
and regret that gas engineers had so long been contented, in these 
later days, when the study of economies is so much in vogue on 
every hand, with 4°75 to 5 cubic feet of 14 to 14} candle gas per 
pound of coal, when 5'9 to 6 cubic feet of 16 to 17 candle gas can 
be obtained from the same quantity. In other words, why they 
have been contented witb 75 to 80 candle-feet, when from 95 to 


| 





100 candle-feet—possibly even more—not only may be, but are 
daily, obtained in the new retort-house at Worcester. He then 
proceeds as follows to show what can be done with a pound of coal 
carbonized in horizontal retorts; prefacing his results with a few 
particulars as to the plant employed in obtaining them. 

In the purchase of coal, it is generally required that it shall 
yield 4°9 to 5 cubic feet of at least 15-candle gas per pound; and 
while plenty of coal men would claim this, or even more, for their 
product, we all know that coal which would produce these results, 
or even a candle less, in continuous working has been very hard 
to find. In the Worcester Gas-Works, for the past eight or ten 
years, we have had good retort-stacks with half-depth furnaces, 
and clay retorts 16 in. by 26 in., and 10 feet long. The results 
from these stacks, when in good order, have averaged 4'9 to 
5 cubic feet of 14 to 144 candle gas tothe pound. There were 
times when the results were a little better, and times when they 
were not so good. The coke has been good, and the tar fairly 
good. I think I am justified in saying that this has been con. 
sidered generally a fairly good average result. It is in considera- 
tion of these facts that I am led to write this statement of the 
results we have obtained during the past three years in our new 
retort-house. In the old one, the pound of coal gave (say) 4'95 
cubic feet of 14-candle gas—practically 70 candle-feet; in the 
new one, it gives 5°95 cubic feet of 17-candle gas—practically 
1o1 candle-feet. 

As we have used Westmoreland coal almost exclusively in our 
works, I decided to use this coal in all my experiments. It has 
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The ‘‘ Standard Retort-House’’ at Worcester, Mass. 


seemed to me best to employ only one standard coal of well-known 
value, and thus avoid any comparison of coals mined by various 
companies. During the past few years, I have been able to 
receive my coal “all rail.” It is never disturbed after it is put 
into cars at the mines until it is lifted from the cars in our store- 
house by a large grab bucket. The bucket, in depositing its coal, 
is lowered to the top of the pile, and the coal is allowed to slip 
out. It is never dropped, and therefore it is laid down in the 
coal-store in as nearly as possible the same condition as when 
put into the cars at the mines. It is not again disturbed until it 
is placed into the crusher on its way to the coal-bunker in the 
retort-house. I believe in keeping gas coal dry and in as large 
lumps as possible until the time of using. 

More than three years ago, I began to consider building new 
coal-gas plant. I visited many of the larger and newer works in 
America, and spent some time abroad in looking into the better 
and more modern forms of retort-houses in use. I made a very 
careful study of the various forms of horizontal retorts and settings, 
charged by hand and by machinery; also of a great variety of 
inclined-retort installations and vertical retort plants, both in 
England and Germany. 

I have always been somewhat prejudiced in favour of horizontal 
retorts; and my investigations have not altered my preference 
for them. The new retort-house of the Lowell Gas Company, in 
Massachusetts, seemed to me to have some excellent features ; 
and I decided early that the general plan of retorts and methods 





of charging in use there should be adopted in my own retort- 
house. The Lowell house was built by the Riter-Conley Manu- 
facturing Company of Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. They had done 
a good deal of work for us, and it had all proved satisfactory. I 


| therefore asked them to make mea proposition for a retort-house 


for our works. It was agreed that the general design of the stack 
used in the Lowell house should be adopted, but that the retorts 
should be 15 feet long, instead of 13 feet. It was proposed to use 
in this stack a new fire material—* Ricon—which will be spoken 
of later. It was agreed that the house should be ready to make 
gas on Oct. 1, 1908; and this was done. 

The general form of the retort-house is novel, and has worked 
out exceedingly well in practice. The house is designed for two 
retort-stacks of ten benches each—one stack on each side of the 
house; but only one stack is built at the present time. The 
ground on which the house is erected being somewhat uncertain, 
piles were driven for the whole structure. Upon these piles there 
is a very heavy concrete foundation. The house is built of struc- 
tural steel. Along each side of the lower storey are placed the 
large pressed steel doors, two in front of each pair of producers. 
The main columns of the steel frame are encased in concrete ; 
thus forming pillars between each set of two doors. The second 
storey of the house is of brick, built into the ironwork. Above 
this the structure is concrete and expanded metal on the iron 
frame. The roof is covered with tiles. The building is exceed- 
ingly well lighted. There are large windows of glass tile in the 
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The Coal as Charged into the Retort. 





The Coke before Discharging. 


roof. A line of windows 5 feet high extends entirely round the 
house. A series of large low doors on the working floor level, 
and a set of Jarge ventilators in the roof, tend to give most excel- 
lent ventilation in the house. 

There is a large coal-bunker, with a capacity of 600 tons, in the 
roof space. It is filled from the coal-store by means of a man 
trolley and a large grab bucket, which passes over a covered 
bridge from the store. The coalis carefully broken to small size, 
the largest lumps not larger than 14-inch cube. 

The stack of retorts consists of ten benches of eight retorts 
each. The retorts, as arranged, are 15 feet long, open both ends, 
Q shaped, 16 in. by 26 in. They are block or sectional retorts of 
“Ricon” material. There are duplicate charging-machines, 
fitted with two parallel scoops of peculiar design. Each machine 
has a coal-pocket of 20,000 lbs. capacity. From this pocket the 
coal is drawn into the scoops for a charge of goo lbs. to 950 lbs., 
as desired. The machines are worked entirely by electric auto- 
matic machinery. As the scoops, loaded with coal, are pushed 
into the retort, the coke of the former charge is pushed out. The 
scoops turn over and are withdrawn, leaving the charge very 
evenly distributed over the floor of the retort, and also leaving it 
quite full, When the coal is heated, the space for the passage of 
gas above the coal is quite small. |See photograph showing the 
hot coke in the retort when the charge is only half pushed out.| 
The time taken to charge and discharge a retort is very small. 
When the coke is pushed from the retort, it drops on to the con- 
veyor, and is carried out of the house. 

Since my early connection with the gas business, I have alway 
wanted to try some form of producer operated somewhat after 
the Siemens plan—that is, having the producer detached and 
apart from the retort-stack, making gas and sending it forward 
into the benches to unite with air in combustion under the set- 
tings. The plans for the retort-stacks in this house embodied 
this principle; and I was very glad to adopt it. There are two 
producers for each bench. They have large grate area; anda 
depth of 7 ft. 3in. of fuel. They are located at the back of the stack, 
and 7 feet away from it. The fuel is coke; but any other form of 
cheap fuel may be used. They are furnished with rocking grates, 
kept in slow motion by an electric motor. Some of the gases 
from the main flue of the retort-stack are returned underneath 
the grate-bars of the producers. We have been running these 
benches steadily for a period of eleven months, and, so far, the pro- 
ducers have never been opened to clinker them. Most of the 
waste from these fires is in the form of a fine brownish-yellow 
dust. A very small amount of partially burnt coke drops through 
the moving grates; and it is screened out and returned as fuel. 
Once in 24 hours the doors underneath the grate-bars are opened, 





and the fine dust is removed with a hoe. The gases from these 
producers are carried through proper ducts into the retort-bench 
underneath the retorts, there uniting with the regulated amount 
of heated secondary air. 

In recent years, to obtain large capacity with any one of the 
new forms of retort-stacks, it has been considered necessary to 
have fairly large retorts, carrying large charges of coal. To work 
off the gas from these charges, it has been necessary to employ 
high heats. Some furnaces have been constructed which would 
produce the necessary heat; butit has been more or less difficult 
to control it in such a manner as would ensure an even distribu- 
tion throughout the whole setting and about the retorts. Further 
it has been exceedingly difficult to obtain fire-brick material that, 
would stand the extremely high heats for any length of service. 
The contractors, in their plans for our house, proposed to use 
the new fire material already mentioned—* Ricon.” They at first 
proposed that they must not carry a heat of over 2500° Fahr. ; 
but later they notified me that I might, if I cared to do so, carry 
the heat several hundred degrees higher than this without fear of 
damaging the settings. 

_ Having arranged for a liberal supply of the best gas coal, de- 
livered into our store in the best possible condition, and having 
established a thoroughly equipped retort-house with the best 
possible apparatus for working it, I think we may feel that we are 
well fitted for the problem we have before us—that of obtaining 
the best results from the carbonization of our pound of coal. The 
figures which I shall give are for a period of eleven months’ 
practical working. It has really been a long series of very inter- 
esting experiments. It has also been a period of hard work for 
everybody ; and I therefore wish in this paper to give everyone 
his due meed of praise. 




















B—Retort stack. 
E—Dampers from return flue to producers. 
G—Flue from main flue to blower. H—Flue from blower to return flue. 


A—Furnace stack. C & D—Twin producers. 


F—Bench of eight retorts. 


I—Blower. J—Primaryairinlet. [On inlet to blower.] 
air inlets. L—Stack dampers. M—Pressure regulating damper. 
N—Main flue to chimney. O—Return flue. P—Oxide flue. 

Q & Q;—Flues from bench to main flue. 


Diagram of Retort Bench, Producers, Flues, &c. 


K—Secondary 


Most of the time we have been running seven benches of 
eights, or 56 retorts. The yield per pound is from 5'9 to 6 cubic 
feet of gas of 17-candle power, or upwards of 100 candle-feet. 
The coke from this stack is unusual. It isclean, clear, and hard 
—more like “oven coke” than any I have ever seen, We make 
practically no fine coke, for severalreasons. First, the coke is very 
strong, hard, and dense; and then the coke-conveyor is of such 
a design that it makes practically no breeze. Our method of 
quenching and drying also helps to this end. In the working of 
our former retort-houses we made a large quantity of breeze. In 
practice, we used this as fuel underneath our steam-boilers, and 
still much was left over; so that when we started our new retort- 
house we had a large amount of breeze stacked in our yards. 
After the new house was started, this soon disappeared, and we 
were obliged to purchase a regular supply of slack coal for our 
boilers. The tar from the stack, as it has been running for the 
past six or eight months, with seven-hour charges, has been very 
satisfactory. It is clear and limpid, and easily cared-for in all 
our hydraulic mains, pipes overhead and underground, drips, &c. 
The make of tar per ton of coal carbonized is practically between 
13 and 14 gallons. 

The Riter-Conley Company, in their contract for the retort- 
house, agreed to run the stacks during the first two months. 
They proposed to charge the retorts with 800 lbs. of coal every 
five hours, at a yield of 5 cubic feet of gas per pound; producing 
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20,000 cubic feet per retort, or 160,000 feet to the bench, in 24 
hours. They very soon not only reached this capacity, but far 
exceeded it. The producers seemed capable of generating with 
ease any amount of heat that was required; and the recuperation 
was perfect. Feeling confident in the durability of their “ Ricon”’ 
material, they looked forward to reaching very much higher re- 
sults. They produced at one time as high as 187,000 cubic feet 
of gas per bench, and hoped to be able to reach 200,000 cubic 
feet in 24 hours. But there were attendant troubles. Everything 
in the coal was turned into gas. There were no oils or thin tar 
in the gas to lubricate it on its way through the apparatus on the 
works. The stand-pipes, hydraulic mains, gas-mains, and drips 
gave much trouble. We were running, I think, with a temperature 
in the settings of 2850° Fahr. There was no longer any question 
of the stack as a gas-producer ; but, to me, less gas and a quieter 
method of running was more agreeable. 

When we took possession of the stack, we tried many experi- 
ments with different methods of running, and finally settled down 
to seven-hour charges, with from goo lbs. to 950 lbs of coal per 
retort. This, of course, reduced the yield per bench; but we were 
compensated for this loss by other advantages. My “ pound of 
coal” was induced to give up very nearly the full value of the 
stock of gas contained in it, and that gas was of very excellent 
quality. The tar behaves itself in a satisfactory manner, and 
flows through the pipes and apparatus as it should do. The am- 
monia results are very much improved, and we hope eventually 
to get a large yield. The average heat in the settings at the 
present time is 2450° Fahr. The average heat inside the retorts 
is 2000° Fahr. The evenness of the heat throughout the settings 
is remarkable. It must be seen to be fully appreciated. 

I have given a description of the house, and a statement as to 
its practical working for a period of eleven months, during which 
time we tried many tests of every kind. This work has been done 
by our own chemists, as well as by experts from Boston and New 
York. We have tried to prove our figures before making any 
statements. The paper is not to be considered as a final state- 
ment. We have carried out many experiments, and are constantly 
developing new results. We will, therefore, call the paper a 
“ Report of Progress.’ I feel that I have demonstrated what I 
set out to do—.e., proved that there is much more value in the 
“ pound of coal” than any of us have given it credit for. I hope 
meee will continue on these same lines of work and add to the 
results. 

Summary.—The stack is capable of producing a very large 
amount of gas. In five-hour charging we have reached as high as 
187,000 cubic feet per bench in 24 hours; and at our present 
rate of charging (seven hours) we make 150,000 cubic feet. The 
coke is extremely good; and there is practically no breeze. The 
tar is excellent—clear and limpid. The yield of gas per pound of 
coal is from 59 to 6 cubic feet ; and 5°95 cubic feet multiplied by 
2240 lbs. gives 13,328 cubic feet per tonof coal. The illuminating 
power is 17 candles. This is an average obtained from an in- 
numerable number of tests made by different people. The burner 
used is a Sugg old ‘‘ D” argand, burning 5 cubic feet of gas per 
hour. The test of the gas by the “ Metropolitan” No. 2 argand 
gave an average of 18°57 candles. Corrections were made for all 
the figures in the paper for temperature (60° Fahr.) and pressure 
(30 inches barometer). Candle-feet,5°95 X 17=101°15. Specific 
gravity, ‘440. Calorific value, 627 B.Th.U. At this year’s meet- 
ing of the Institution of Gas Engineers, I saw it reported that the 
gas made in the Woodall-Duckham plant, also that made in the 
Young and Glover system, is tested by the ‘ Metropolitan” 
No. 2 burner. I think that this isasit should be. The gas should 
properly be tested by the burner best adapted to it, though the 
Gas Commission seem to think the gas should be tested with a 
Sugg argand burner, consuming 5 cubic feet of gas per hour. If 
we use the “ Metropolitan” burner in our experiments, as stated 
above, expert tests show 18°57 candles. This, with a make of 
5°95 cubic feet per pound of coal, would give 110°49 candle-feet. 
The coke used in the producers is 15°3 lbs. to 15°4 lbs. per 100 lbs. 
of coal carbonized. The labour required to operate the house is 
very small indeed; and the ease with which the house is worked 
is in every way remarkable. 

The following analyses of the gas were made by Mr. C. W. 
Hinman, a former State Inspector of Massachusetts :— 


Per Cent. Per Cent. 
Illuminants 5°59 4°85 
Marsh gas. 36°12 33°36 
Hydrogen. .. 49°23 51°14 
Carbonic oxide . 6°31 7°39 
Nitrogen . 1°52 1°95 
Carbonic acid 1°23 I‘or 


Formula of hydrocarbon equivalent to illuminants : 
C 2°56, H 5°32; C 2°75, H 5'04. 

[The author added results of tests of coal, coke, and tar, carried 
out in the laboratory of the Worcester Gas Company.] 

The large yield of gas per pound of coal is due to perfectly 
legitimate methods of carbonization. First of all, the gas is in 
the coal. It has been the experience of all gas engineers that if 
the coal is left in the retort long enough, the yield could be 
obtained. The charges are left in seven hours, exposed to a heat 
that will not injure the candle power. The heats are uniform 
throughout each square foot of retort floor. The charges of coal 
are very uniform and evenly laid. The retort material has more 
than 20 per cent. more conductivity than ordinary clay material. 
We are thus able to get necessary heat into the retort without 





having an excessive temperature on the outside, in the setting, 
and in the combustion chamber. The retorts show a difference 
in temperature between the inside and outside of 200° to 250° 
Fahr., depending upon the amount of carbon inthe retort. These 
desirable conditions are obtained, and uniformly maintained, by 
having large grate area, large producer capacity, and a uniform 
condition of fuel bed. 

The high candle power of the gas may be explained as follows: 
The large charges of coal leave a minimum amount of retort 
surface to act upon the gas as it is generated, yet enough heat is 
given to the gas to make the hydrocarbons permanent gases, 
Not only is the relative amount of retort surface decreased by 
the small space above the coal, but the rate of flow is faster, and 
consequently the time that the gas is exposed to the heated 
surface of the retort is shorter—all of which tends to decrease 
the dissociation of the hydrocarbons. This is further controlled 
by the comparatively low heats we are able to maintain, and yet 
carbonize the coal in seven hours, due to the‘ Ricon”’ fire material, 
The foregoing are positive reasons. We see by the analysis that 
the nitrogen is very low, and that carbonic acid and carbonic 
oxide are no more than come from the distillation. These 
results are accomplished by keeping as low a pressure in the 
retort as possible, and yet having the pressure at all times 
slightly more than that in the setting—4-1oths in the retort 
and 1-1oth in the setting is what we maintain. The dissocia- 
tion of the hydrocarbons is further prevented by the fact that 
the heats are uniform throughout the entire retort surface. Each 
retort is evenly heated its entire length; and there are no points 
or spots of high intensity. 

The rest of the paper is devoted to the subject of making pro- 
ducer gas for the heating of retorts. 





THE “FARRINGDON” INDOOR LAMP. 


Though in connection with gas-lighting appliances cheapness is 
not the only—or, indeed, the most important—point to take into 
consideration, a lamp which is so simple in construction that it 
can be produced at an extremely moderate cost, and at the same 
time secure good duty for the gas consumed, is certain to enjoy a 
due share of popularity. Ofsuch a character is the “ Farringdon” 
lamp for indoor lighting, which Messrs. J. & W. B, Smith, of 
Farringdon Road, are placing upon the market. 
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The ‘‘ Farringdon’’ Indoor Lamp. 


An absence of complicated parts is the keynote in the construc- 
tion of this lamp—which, in fact, is so simple that there is hardly 
anything to be said about it that is not clearly shown in the illus- 
tration. It is made for either'two or three lights, and will take 
any inverted mantle. The gas consumption is about 4 cubic feet 
per burner per hour; and the approximate lighting power per 
burner is stated to be in the neighbourhood of 125 candles. It 
will be noticed that the burners are not provided with glass cylin- 
ders ; there being a metal cone fitted over the top ofthem. There 
are in conjunction with the burners easily get-at-able gas-adjusters 
and air regulators; and the lighting and extinguishing are accom- 
plished by means of a bye-pass lever cock. The lamp (the length 
of which is 24 inches over all) is very neat in appearance, having 
a white enamelled steel case, relieved with gold lines. 








The Lead Wool Company, Limited, of Snodland, Kent, 
send one of their mounted charts, illustrating two methods of 
jointing pipes with lead wool, and giving the weights of pipes, 
dimensions of sockets, and particulars of lead wool joints, with 
weights of lead wool and yarn sufficient for pressures up to 
500 lbs. per square inch. The diameters of the pipes range from 
2 inches up to 48 inches. 
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SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION PAPERS. 


NOTES AND EXPERIENCES RELATING TO GAS LIGHTING. 


By HERBERT N. Crark, of West Ham. 


During recent years, the gas industry has experienced remark- 
able advancement in the supply of gas for other than lighting 


purposes—the general application of gas for the heating of water, 
its increasing popularity for cooking, and perhaps more especi- 
ally the great strides it has made for warming, owing largely to 
the more scientific construction and greater efficiency of the gas- 
fire. But we find that, with all this and other uses, the lion’s 
share of our commodity, in spite of all modern competition, is 
still used for illumination. 

This question of gas lighting has, since the invention of illumi- 
nating gas by Murdoch, naturally received much attention by the 
gas engineer, and many papers have been read by men whose 
names have been honoured ones in the world of gas. It is, there- 
fore, difficult to say much that has not already been said, or to do 
justice to so important a subject; but, on the invitation of our 
President, I venture to give a few notes and experiences relat- 
ing to gas lighting, which I trust may prove interesting to the 
members. 

The subject being so large, I purposely propose not to touch 
upon public lighting, as most of us are cognizant of the great 
strides and improvements that have been made in street lighting 
by the inverted burner on the low or high pressure systems—one 
of the latest achievements being the lighting of the extension of 
Blackfriars Bridge ; and given a fair field and no favour, gas is 
well able to hold its own against all comers for the lighting of our 
public places and streets. 

Shop lighting, both interior and exterior, should be secured by 
the gas engineer. The exterior, in my opinion, is perhaps the 
more important of the two, both from the company’s and the con- 
sumers’ point of view. We at West Ham, who have had to face 
keen electrical competition, have, like many other gas under- 
takings, supplied for years gas-lamps for shop-lighting on the 
hire-purchase system, and have some thousands in use at the 
present time based upon terms similar to the following : 


Hire-Purchase. 








One three-light ‘‘ Eclipse '’ lamp, cost to Company £117 © 
30 per cent. added, Company’s profit a oy 2 a 
Se 8-4 
25 per cent. payable in advance by consumer. . . . 12 1 
6 Quarterly payments at 6s. per quarter I 16 0 
f2 8 x 





Fixing fees, as per estimate, payable in advance. 


Owing, however, to the ever-increasing competition that has 
to be met with from the different Corporations’ electrical under- 
takings, we thought it advisable, about two years ago, to put out 
gas-lamps on hire, so as to be in a position to compete with the 
Corporation scheme for supplying flame arc lamps on the clock 
system—that is to say, for the sum of £2 1s. per quarter, the Cor- 
poration supply and fix a flame arc lamp of 3000-candle power 
(so called), including the current and maintenance for 800 hours. 
If the lamp in burning exceeds the 800 hours, a charge of 23d. is 
made for every additional hour. Our experience is that 1000 
hours is a better average time for shop lighting. In addition to 
this scheme, the West Ham Electricity Department have the 
following : 


Conditions under which the Corporation will Supply upon the Hire 
System, Wiring, Incandescent Lamps, &c. 
The Corporation supply, fix, and maintain wiring, clean and renew 
lamps, and supply current for 1000 burning hours per lamp per annum, 
30-candle power Osram lamps, 3s. 10d. per quarter per lamp. 


50-candle ” ” 4s. od. ” ” ” 


100-candle ‘ os 8s. 6d. a 4 ie 


The hours of use per annum are measured by an hour meter 
calibrated for 50-candle powerlamps. Thusthe registered hours 
differ from the burning hours as follows :— 


1000 hours’ use of one 30-candle power lamp— 600 hours recorded by meter 
and payable by consumer. 


ee ee are i »» 1000 hours recorded by meter 
and payable by consumer. 
7000" Sy as Gs yy tO. re +, ——2000 hours recorded by meter 


and payable by consumer. 
For every hour registered on the meter in excess of— 
600 for each 30-candle power lamp per annum 
ROS 55. gy SO: is a 5 ‘ a 
2000 ,, », 100 ” ” ” ” ” 


a charge of 1d. is made for every five hours or fraction thereof. 


It is most essential that the gas-lamps to be put out on hire 
must be well constructed and able to last at least four years 
without wanting any radical repair. Two, three, or four burner 
lamps, either upright or inverted, made by Messrs. Sugg, Edgar, 
and Colbran, we find answer most admirably. The following are 
the terms and conditions we employ. 
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Lamps on Hive at 6s., Average Rate, per Quarter. 


Rates of hiring include repairs during term of hire, replacement of globes, 
maintenance of mantles, and cleaning globes. 
Average cost of lamp to Company 





sa 26 

Rent for four years, at 6s. per quarter . sate) a ee re 
Less 3S. per quarter for four years for maintenance, 

cleaning, and repairs, including replacement of globes 2 8 o 


£ 





NN 
Nd oO 
ao 





or 13 per cent. profit to Company 


° 
| wn 
oa) 





Fixing fee as per estimate, payable in advance. 


The gas is, of course, paid for by meter. An agreement to keep 
the lamp for 18 months is entered into by the consumer. It must 
be understood that in every case of hire the charge per quarter 
includes maintenance. This is most important, as the lamp, being 
the property of the Company, is always under the supervision of 
its servants ; and lamps and burners being always kept in a highl- 
efficient state insures satisfaction to the consumer. The figure 
3S. per quarter, or 12s. per annum, we find a fairly generous allow 
ance for maintenance. The majority of the lamps out on hir« 
being three-burner ones, the average cost of the globes to us is 
4s. 1d. each; and the number of breakages per lamp during the 
last twelve months amounted to 0°43 globe per lamp. This means 
that out of every 12s. for maintenance 1s. gd. is spent on the re- 
placement of globes; leaving 10s. 3d. for the maintenance of the 
burners, globe cleaning, &c. We find, after an experience of 
two years, that the lamps have been in use for this period are in 
a very good state of preservation, and to all appearances will last 
another two years or more; while the lamps that come back to us 
at the expiration of the 18 months’ agreement, or through other 
causes (which has only amounted to 80 in all), have in every case 
been renovated at a small cost and been sent out again. 

This scheme has certainly worked satisfactorily and enabled 
us not only to retain, but in very many instances to reclaim and 
convert back to gas again consumers of electricity. We have 
already over 1200 lamps out on hire, and are supplying them at 
the rate of over 20 per week at the present time. Hire schemes 
are not as a rule looked upon by the gas engineer with much 
favour. To my mind, however, there is no doubt that, when shop 
lighting has to be pushed and competition is keen, lamps on the 
hire system will be found an acquisition; and I think that the 
above scheme is quite as financially sound as, if not more so than. 
most of the present hire schemes for gas cookers, fires, &c. 

A comparatively new field for gas lighting is the illuminated 
gas sign, which is a matter of considerable importance in these 
days of advertisement, owing to the rapidly growing need among 
the business community of our consumers for some means of 
advertising by night. Electricity has up to the present had the 
larger share of this class of consumer; but there is no reason 
whatever that just as effective designs should not be adapted 
for gas as well as for electricity. We have not done much up to 
the present in the way of supplying flashing signs, but have some 
very effective ones working at our show-rooms, made to our own 
designs by Mr. William Edgar. One of them is 16 feet long by 
2 ft. 6 in. high, made of thin sheet iron ; while the front of the sign 
consists of fifty spaces or frames, the size of each being 12 in. by 
6 in., into which fit glass letters of thesamesize. The letters are 
white on a black background, or black on a white background, and 
can be placed in any order ; so that it isa simple matter to change 
the inscription on the sign when required in a few minutes with 
such sentences as ‘“ Cookers on Hire from ts. 6d. per Quarter,” 
or “ Everyone’s Friend, the Gas-Cooker,” and so on. The me- 
chanism is a simple clockwork contrivance with an easy adjust- 
ment for regulating and altering the period of the flash. These 
signs have attracted much attention in their respective neighbour- 
hoods, and have produced many inquiries. 

Perhaps in the matter of lighting, high-pressure gas is at present 
more particularly engaging our attention ; and some very remark- 
able results are obtained by securing more complete combustion 
of gas. Many gas undertakings have been busily pushing various 
forms of plants and lamps for high-pressure lighting, and justifi- 
ably so, considering the much greater candle power obtained per 
foot of gas consumed. % 

All high-pressure gas plants, unfortunately, necessitate some 
means of motive power—either water-motors, hot-air engines, 
gas-engines, or electric motors. We have not had much experi- 
ence of water-motors in our district, owing to the irregularity of 
the water pressure; but I have it on good authority that the cost 
of running a 500 cubic feet per hour plant, pumping gas at 12 inches 
to 16 inches water pressure in London, is about £4 Ios. per annum, 
plus about tos. meter rent. Hot-air engines are, undoubtedly, the 
simplest and most reliable means of creating small powers—in 
fact, we have many of these driving both Sugg and Keith lamps 
at pressures of 12 inches:to 16 inches, which have been working 
without stoppage or breakdown of any kind from three to four 
years, and giving complete satisfaction to the consumer. 

Gas-engines are considerably more economical as regards fuel, 
for the same power developed, than the hot-air engine, and, of 
course, when the pressures are required for anything approaching 
4 inches of mercury, hot-air engines would be useless. With the 
gas-engine naturally, being a little more complicated, special super- 
vision should be given by the maintenance fitter at regular inter- 
vals to attend to the lubrication and inspect and clean the inlet 
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and outlet valves. This only takes a few minutes, but it always 
ensures reliable running of the engine. Personally, I consider 
that, when dealing with small gas-engines, great care should be 
taken so that the engine, when running at its normal speed, is 
developing more power than is required for its ordinary load. 
Electric motors are a very convenient form of power; and where 
the price of current is low, and the electric cable is on the pre- 
mises, it is sometimes advisable to make use of it. 

The following we find are the respective amounts of gas con- 
sumed for power by the large size hot-air engine and a small 
8 brake-horse-power gas-engine, both pumping their maximum 
and maintaining a pressure of 16 inches :— 

Hot-air engine No. 2, for every cubic 
foot of gas consumed by burner . . = 30 feet of gas is pumped. 
Gas engine for every cubic foot of gas 
consumed in cylinder . » « « = 50 feet of gas is pumped. 


Of the more recent systems of high-pressure gas lighting—viz., 
those supplying gas at 54 inches pressure to the burner—we have 
several installations in use. I think it would be interesting to 
give a description of the plant installed twelve months ago at a 
large draper’s in our district, where we displaced the electric 
light, both for inside and outside lighting. The plant consists 
of 28 1000-candle power Keith inverted lamps (which were 
fixed in place of 28 electric arc lamps for outside lighting) and 
115 150-candle power inverted Keith high-pressure burners, fitted 
in place of 125 metallic filament electric lamps, for inside lighting. 
The whole installation has given the proprietor the utmost satis- 
faction ; and a better light has been obtained at considerably less 
than half the cost than when the electric light was used. The 
compressing plant consists of two of Keith’s “ B” size blowers, 
each with a pumping capacity of 1000 cubic feet per hour of gas 
under 54 inches pressure. One compressor is driven direct by a 
small gas-engine about 13 brake-horse-power, consuming gas at 
the rate of 24 cubic feet per hour, including that which is re- 
quired for ignition. This plant is the one always in use. The 
other blower is driven by a small 12 brake-horse-power electric 
motor, belt driven, running on an alternating current of 200 volts 
and consuming electricity at the rate of 13 units per hour. This 
plant is used only asa standby. We have so arranged the con- 
nections that all that is required in case of a breakdown is to 
switch on the electric motor (there being no valves or cocks to 
turn), and the whole of the 143 lamps inside and out light up 
again instantaneously. 
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The sketch will, I think, help to explain the whole system. 
A and B are the two rotary blowers. When the plant A is 
running, the gas, under the 54 inches pressure, leaves the outlet 
of the compressor through the delivery pipe D lifting the foot 
valve C! to supply the outside lamps and shops; the foot valves 
C* and C® close (the high-pressure gas being on their outlets) pre- 
venting the gas from flowing back on the idle plant B). In case 
of the plant A being shut down, and the plant B running, the 
foot valve C* would open and the valves C! and C4 would there- 
upon close. E is a steam gland cock which controls the 28 1000- 
candle power outside lamps fitted with automatic valves. This 
cock is found to be a most essential addition, as it enables any, 
or all, of the 115 lamps in the shops to be lighted without 
having to light the outside lamps. To keep the bye-passes alight 
when the plant is shut down, we have had fitted a foot valve C', 
which, the moment the cock E is closed and the high-pressure 
gas cut off, comes into action, allowing the low-pressure gas from 
the service F to pass on to the lamps. If by any chance a break- 
down occurs in the plant A, all that is necessary to be done is 
for the switch on the electric motor driving the plant B to be put 
in, and the whole of the lighting is rectified in a matter of a few 
seconds. Even though the period be only fora few seconds, it would 
be most inconvenient to have the shops in darkness; so, to pro- 
vide for this emergency, the moment the pressure on the outlets 
of the foot valves C* and C4 is reduced, they lift, and allow the 
low-pressure gas to supply the 115 inside burners and keep them 
alight sufficiently well to prevent the shops being plunged into 
total darkness. I am glad to say that, although all arrangements 
are made for every contingency, since the early days there has 
never been occasion to bring the duplicate plant into action, 





except when experimenting, when the whole system has worked 
admirably. 

On other installations where we have high-pressure gas for the 
outside of the shop only (the inside being lighted by low-pressure 
gas), the foot valve C’ is not used; and where the bye-passes to the 
lamps are on an independent supply, or where a torch is used to 
light the lamps, the foot valves C? and C‘ are not required. 

After the most careful and exhaustive tests of various periods, 
both by the consumer and by ourselves, we find that the whole 
illumination, amounting to 45,000-candle power, is procured by a 
consumption of 750 cubic feet of gas per hour, which at 2s. 8d. per 
1000 cubic feet, costs 2s.; while the motive power costs only 
o°76d. The maintenance of the 28 1000-candle power lamps has 
been fairly satisfactory, especially since March last, when the 
makers commenced sending us mantles in air-tight tins; the 
average working out at 12 mantles per burner per annum. As 
regards the small 150-candle power burners, the maintenance is 
most satisfactory; the average so far being 2°6 mantles per burner 
per annum. 

I feel quite sure that any gas engineer can, with a little energy, 
easily have control of the vast majority of the lighting in his dis- 
trict as regards shops, public buildings, &c. Where the keenest 
competition is likely to be felt in the future is, I feel sure, in the 
lighting of private houses, for in the metallic filament lamp, 
with its low consumption and greater efficiency as compared with 
the old carbon lamp, our friends, the electricians, have, we must 
admit, a useful weapon. This lamp, with its convenience for 
switching on and off, naturally appeals to the private house- 
holder to whom cost is of no consideration. From the health 
point of view, the electricians have no advantage; for the results 
of the experiments of Dr. Rideal and others have proved the 
idea to be a fallacy of gas being unhealthy when used for private 
lighting. 

However, we have to watch very closely any advance in, or 
attempt to advance the popularity of, electric li-ht. Our Cor- 
poration have a scheme for supplying the complete installation 
of electric light for private houses on the hire-purchase system, in- 
cluding wiring, fixing, and supplying lamps. Of the cost of the 
installation, 25 per cent. is paid in advance; the rest in eight 
quarterly payments. This possibly does offer certain attractions 
to the would-be consumer of electricity ; but if you will kindly 
refer back to the Corporation’s scheme of hire, and take, for 
example, the 50-candle power Osram lamp at the rate of 4s. gd. 
per quarter, which amounts to igs. per annum, it will be seen that 
a 50-candle power Osram lamp, consuming current at the rate of 
1'25 watts per candle per hour for 1000 hours, with electricity at 
the rate of 3d. per unit, the cost will come to over 15s. per annum. 
This leaves only 4s. per annum to cover maintenance, renewals, 
and installation charges, which, as Euclid would say, is absurd, 
though the only solution no doubt being that the maintenance, as 
well as other things, is done free by the Corporation. 

This brings to my mind whether it is not time the gas engineer 
thought more seriously of revising the whole of the burner main- 
tenance. Mr.J. W. Helps informs me that at Croydon at the end 
of last year his Company were maintaining some 885 consumers’ 
burners out of a total of 17,000 consumers, which is only 5°2 per 
cent. on the total of ordinary consumers. Our figures at West 
Ham up to last month were 1397 maintenance consumers out of 
23,077 ordinary consumers, which is only 6:05 per cent. This 
looks to me as if 5°6 per cent. (an average of 5°2 and 6 per cent.) 
might be taken as a fair proportion of maintenance consumers of 
many gas undertakings in the country. This figure is, of course, 
absurdly low when it is remembered the great advantage there is 
to be gained by getting in touch with every consumer of gas and 
keeping his burners in a high state of efficiency—instructing him 
how to burn his gas economically as well as keeping him informed 
of all the latest improvements in gas lighting. The question is 
how to get hold of these 94°6 per cent. of uninstructed consumers. 
Mr. Helps informs me that he is already making great changes at 
Croydon in the maintenance charge, so as to attract a large nuin- 
ber of consumers and thus retain his hold on the lighting business 
of his Company. 

We have recently had many calls from educated people living 
in quite enlightened parts of our district, who come to our show- 
rooms, asking to be supplied with electric lamps and fittings 
similar to those they have seen hanging in our windows; and when 
it is explained to them that it is not our usual method of business 
to supply our opponents’ goods, and that what they have seen 
are inverted gas-burners, their surprise would be humorous, if 
their ignorance were not so pathetic. In the inverted burner we 
have a far more artistic and economical method of lighting than 
by the ordinary incandescent upright burner; and the lighting 
effects secured by the newer designs of pendants and fittings 
leave little to be desired—in fact, the following is a quotation 
from an electrical trade paper for October last :— 


The inverted mantle is ferbaps the greatest bugbear the electrical 
trade has experienced. Formerly one of the advantages of electric 
light was the manner in which it could be adapted to certain decorative 
schemes where the principles of gas working did not all>w this form of 
illumination to be adopted. Even this advantage has disappeared. 
Gas-fittings approach more nearly electrical fittings than ever they did. 
We even have a gas-switch for the remote controlling of gas-light. 


We all no doubt heartily endorse our electrical friends’ opinion 
of the inverted gas-burner ; but at the same time, I think we are 
ready to admit that with all its advantages, it is a burner a little 
less easy to manipulate—a little less easy to regulate the gas and 
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air adjustments, owing principally to it being more sensitive to 
the varying conditions of pressures. These faults can, as we 
know, be easily overcome by suitable governing and adjusting 
carried out by skilled workmen. But it is to the inverted burner 
and its future improvements that we must look if we are still 
to keep the premier position in the world of illumination, and 
to do this, the responsibility not only of retaining our lighting 
consumers, but of achieving a still greater advancement in the 
field of gas lighting, rests on the maintenance department. Does 
it not come to the question of whether the maintenance should 
be done at a less charge (inclusive charge) to the consumer than 
is made at present? In either case,the deficit could be charged 
to “advertisements” in the Company’s account, which, to some 
fractional extent, would keep up the price of gas. It is not 
the general wish in the gas industry to undersell the iron- 
monger and small tradesman; but a scheme similar to that which 
is in force in some of the London Companies, of co-operating 
with the ironmongers and making them their agents, with a fair 
commission, would no doubt compensate them for any loss they 
might sustain through the increased activity of the maintenance 
department, resulting in the mutual benefits to all concerned. 

The science of gas lighting is still in its infancy; for it is 
quite within the range of probability that before long the same 
efficiency that is now obtained by gas when under a pressure 
of 54 inches will be cbtainable under similar conditions at the 
burner-head by low-pressure gas. Even when this is achieved, 
the fight for supremacy will still be waging, to the ultimate 
benefit of all consumers of light. 


Discussion. 


The PresIDENT (Mr. James Paterson) heartily congratulated 
Mr. Clark upon the very interesting and instructive paper on the 
subject he hadchosen. The paper bristled with points that might 
be taken up by the members—such as the question of mainten- 
ance, not only with regard to lamps, but the general maintenance 
of consumers’ burners and fittings. The more progressive com- 
panies were going in for what was known as “ free maintenance”’ 
—at any rate, for the supply of the labour for the purpose, charg- 
ing only for the material used. There were some who thought 
they would have to come to the point, in competing with electri- 
city, of supplying everything, including gas and the maintenance 
of burners, at an inclusive price. 

Mr. James W. HE ps (Croydon) said he must congratulate Mr. 
Clark on the skill he had shown in getting together the necessary 
particulars for making this very excellent communication to the 
Association. He telt sure Mr. Clark had thoroughly appreciated, 
as all present had done, the importance of paying strict attention 
to the distribution department. This importance was growing 
every day. There were one or two statements that Mr. Clark 
had made to which he (Mr. Helps) would like to draw attention. 
He mentioned the importance of showing what gas could do in 
connection with shop lighting and their advertising signs. Those 
who attended the Business Exhibition at Olympia would have 
recognized on one of the stands there that gas was capable of 
doing just as much as electricity could do in that department. 
Not only were the signs at the exhibition quite as effective and 
striking as those worked by electricity, but they were just as 
artistic, and not quite so harmful tothe eye. Ifanyone wished to 
have further particulars as to these signs, he would be glad to 
furnish them. Then Mr. Clark dealt with the comparative cost 
of supplying certain factories with gas lighting as against elec- 
tricity. It so happened that in Croydon lately they had been 
called upon to give competitive estimates for lighting up two 
factories; and notwithstanding that in one of these instances 
they had to compete with the statement that electricity could be 
produced on the premises at 1d. per unit, they showed that with 
gas they could give a light, of some gooo candles, for 5d. per 
hour, as against a cost of 11d. with Osram lamps. The figures in 
regard to cost bore out the statement made by Mr. Clark where 
he said a total illuminating power of something like 45,000 candles 
was obtained for 2s. an hour; the comparative cost being about 
two to one in favour of gas. He supposed Mr. Clark was taking 
electricity at 3d.; while in the Croydon case to which he (Mr. 
Helps) referred, they were taking it at 1d. The difference was 
due to the fact that Mr. Clark was dealing partly with arc lamps ; 
while they at Croydon were dealing entirely with Osram lamps 
in the interior of the building. One most important point Mr. 
Clark referred to was the system of maintenance. Croydon had 
been mentioned on more than one occasion in connection with 
this matter; and the inference wotld naturally be that they were 
the leaders in the alteration that was being made in this respect. 
He wanted to disclaim this. There were many other companies 
who had adopted the system of giving maintenance labour free ; 
and only charging for the material at a profit or at cost price. 
The matter was discussed recently, when he gathered that 
several companies—Tottenham, for instance—had adopted the 
principle, and they had found it a great improvement. He went 
back and reported upon the matter to his Directors. The result 
was the change from making an inclusive charge to that of giving 
the labour free, and charging only for material at a fair profit. 
Within a month of the change, the number of consumers on the 
maintenance system (as mentioned by Mr. Clark) was doubled ; 
so that it would be seen that the change of system was satisfac- 
tory to the consumers. As might have been expected, there were 
some who did not like the change. There were the proprietors 
of public-houses who said that they did not want to go on this 





system ; and, from what he had seen, they were right in their 
claim. But, in a matter of this sort, they could not make flesh of 
one and fowl of another. Regarding the matter of trying to do 
something so as not to fall foul of the ironmongers: trading in a 
town, they were at Croydon in the forefront in making arrange- 
ments with the ironmongers; and though the scheme was not 
entirely satisfactory, still he thought it was a system that was 
well worth attention. At Croydon, they gave several facilities 
to the ironmongers of the town; and in return the Com- 
pany felt they were at perfect liberty to treat their business 
as if they were ordinary traders. He should not like to tell 
the members the amount of work they did in their show-rooms 
in dealing in fittings; but the Company would not sell anything 
under a profit of 30 or 33 per cent. They felt that, in making 
this stipulation, they were not unduly competing with tradesmen. 
He was afraid, however, it must be acknowledged in these very 
progressive days that the ironmongers did not always get the 
sort of men who were capable of giving satisfaction to the con- 
sumers. They did not keep up to date with the various kinds of 
burners, stoves, and other things with which they had to deal. 
He did think it was most important for gas companies, in spite of 
a chance of possible friction with the ironmongers, to undertake 
this work themselves. 

Mr. A. E. BroapBerry (Tottenham) remarked that the import- 
ance of the maintenance system was undoubtedly growing greater 
and greater every day. They used to charge at Tottenham on 
the per burner per quarter system ; but they did not find it went 
very well, nor that it gave a great deal of satisfaction. About 
four years ago, having heard from Mr. Price, of Hampton Wick, 
that he had adopted the free maintenance system, so far as 
labour was concerned, he, after careful consideration, gave it 
a trial at Tottenham. It had been growing in popularity ever 
since. They now had over 15,000 ordinary consumers; and very 
nearly 2000 of them were on the free maintenance system, and 
the number was increasing month by month. He thought this 
would show Mr. Clark how he could get at more of the 94 per cent. 
of consumers with whom he had not yet got intotouch. So faras 
hiring lamps were concerned, it seemed rather a risky thing to 
let lamps out on hire. It might involve a great deal of expense ; 
but at the price Mr. Clark was charging for the hire of lamps, he 
showed it could be made to pay. This was why he (Mr. Broad- 
berry) was naturally surprised that, at this high price, the system 
had gained so much favour as the author told them it had done. 
As to high-pressure lighting, perhaps some of their experiences 
at Tottenham might be of interest to members. About twelve 
months ago, he decided in one locality —Harringay—where there 
was a large cluster of shops, to try a joint system for outside 
lighting, putting up the lamps free of cost, including brackets, 
fittings, and everything complete. He put in asmall compressor 
station, and supplied light during the dark business-hours for a 
rent of £1 per quarter for a 600-candle power Keith lamp. The 
system became very popular; and during last winter about sixty 
shops adopted it. It had been noticed by other localities on the 
district ; and the Company had had appeals for similar installa- 
tions. In one part of Wood Green, they had put in recently a 
similar installation, but giving six nights of lighting instead of 
five as at Harringay, and charging 22s. per lamp per quarter. 
In the locality, it had now become so popular that they had 
already rather more than 123 consumers on the system. From 
another part of Wood Green had come a petition for a similar 
installation; and two or three other districts were now consider- 
ing it. The Company had also put in a fine installation of the 
Keith light at Alexandra Palace. This was giving a great deal 
of satisfaction.! They had a small compressor station in the 
Exhibition Hall, placed so that any visitors to the Exhibition 
could go and look through the glass partition, and see the work- 
ing of the plant. This caused a great deal of interest. If any 
gas engineer was in the locality, it would interest him to go to 
the Alexandra Palace and see the neatness with which Keith’s 
had fitted up the switch-board, for operating the various sections 
of the Palace independently of each other. It was far neater than 
any electrical switch-board could possibly be; and the Palace 
authorities were delighted with the result. They were saving a 
great deal of money as compared with the old low-pressure system 
of lighting, and had now extended the high-pressure system into 
the grounds. Mr. Clark mentioned that in one shop he had put 
in a stand-by plant driven by an electric motor. So far as the 
Tottenham Company were concerned with their high-pressure in- 
stallations, he (Mr. Broadberry) set his face entirely against water 
orelectric motors for driving the compressors. He held that the gas 
supply was quite sufficiently reliable to depend upon itself; while 
water supply was not sufficiently dependable for them toadopt; and 
much the same thing applied to electric motors. Suppose there 
were a failure of the electric supply of a district, all the establish- 
ments with electrically driven high-pressure gas plants would also 
be deprived of light ; and this would make them, as gas engineers, 
look particularly foolish. In regard to switching off in case of 
trouble on to the electric motor, Mr. Clark mentioned that the 
lights would be immediately turned on again. He (Mr. Broad- 
berry) would not speak definitely, but he rather fancied that Mr. 
Clark would have a certain amount of difficulty. The Keith lamp 
was fitted with a thermostat. In the event of a breakdown with 
the gas-compressor, and the lights going out, the thermostat 
would be hot; and if the electric motor was switched on im- 
mediately, without having the thermostat cool, the lamps would 
light-back. If Mr. Clark had any system of overcoming this, 
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he (Mr. Broadberry) would be interested in it, because of a little 
difficulty they had had to contend with at the Alexandra Palace. 
In the Central Hall they wanted to have a bioscope show, and de- 
sired to turn down the high-pressure lights ; while as soon as the 
bioscope show finished, they wanted to turn the lights up again. 
It was found, however, that it took at least ten minutes for the 
thermostats to cool, before they could switch on again. He should 
be interested in learning if Mr. Clark had experienced this diffi- 
culty, and, if so, how he had overcome it. 

Mr. W. J. Liperty (London) remarked, in regard to the 
duplicate plant for the high-pressure lighting being on the electric 
system, he should not have thought that was by any means 
necessary. He understood that it would not do for the shops in 
question to be out of lighting fora moment. In Fleet Street they 
had a thoroughfare that was certainly equal in importance to these 
shops. If the lights in Fleet Street were to fail, the whole world 
would hear of it. There they had no electrically driven stand-by. 
They had duplicate plant with four engines in all—two in each 
section; and it was only a question of turning a handle to get the 
other section into running. He did not think that in connection 
2 aes lighting they need have recourse to electricity 
at all. 

Mr. W. E. Price (Hampton Wick) said, with reference to the 
question of so-called free maintenance, he thought perhaps some 
members might like to have a little more information on the 
method that was at work. He did not wish to take credit for the 
method ; it had merely been passed on from one to the other. 
His first association with it was in conversation with his relative 
at Walton-on-Thames; and he was not sure it had not been 
adopted before that elsewhere. It was adopted by them four or 
five years ago; and his experience of it had been the same as that 
of other speakers. The method followed was to circularize the 
consumers, saying the Company were prepared to maintain the 
burners in their houses free of charge, simply charging for the 
material. There was no charge for labour, and no fixed charge. 
He found a number of consumers complained about a fixed 
charge, on the ground that it was the habit of gas companies to 
take all the burners inahouse. Naturally consumers objected to 
a burner in a room which might be used very little—perhaps only 
once a week—being charged for at the same rate as burners used 
every day. The method he adopted was therefore to charge for 
material only at market rates, and not for labour. The result of 
this was that they found the profit on the material about half 
covered the cost for labour. The balance for labour, which was 
a loss, was put into the distribution account, and represented 
but an infinitesimal portion of 1d. per 1000 cubic feet of gas 
sold ; and he did not think it would be long before they would give 
the maintenance free of all profit on the material used. He did 
not, however, fancy it would be a good plan, because he thought 
it would probably lead to abuse. He had found a little difficulty 
even under the present system, for some people objected to paying 
the charges for material, especially mantles; and the Company 
had lost a few consumers off maintenance, because they ob- 
jected unless the Company provided the material. However, the 
Company got over this by saying they were prepared to use the 
consumers’ own mantles; but, in that case, they should make a 
charge of 14d. per mantle for doing the work. It was found in 
some cases the consumers were satisfied with this; but, as a rule, 
they soon got back to the original plan. 

Mr. J. H. Cornisu (Bridgwater) said he had adopted the sys- 
tem of free maintenance. In 1908, he circularized the consumers, 
notifying them that the Company were prepared to maintain their 
burners free of charge, and would supply also the necessary 
mantles, chimney rods, &c., at nominal charges. He was sur- 
prised that in a district like West Ham such a small percentage 
as 5°6 of the consumers should be on maintenance. In the small 
country town that he represented, out of some 1330 consumers 
they had just about 600 on maintenance. He thought this might 
be a useful figure for managers of small undertakings. As to 
labour cost—that was, the cost of what the Company gave the 
consumers free—it worked out to about 2s. 6d. per consumer per 
year. Taking an average of ten burners in each house, this meant 
3d. per burner per year, so that it did not really amount to a 
serious matter. The tendency of the day was free maintenance 
without materials, or with them at cost price. 

Mr. C. F. Boriey (Hastings) congratulated Mr. Clark on this 
paper on important matters in distribution work, or arising out of 
distribution. He thought the point had been lost sight of that 
Mr. Clark was faced with the keenest electrical competition in 
the country. Last year he fancied the West Ham Corporation 
sold current at an average of 1d. per unit ; and they were supposed 
to have made a profit of o-7d.! This was a factor to be taken 
into account in considering what Mr. Clark was doing at West 
Ham, and so successfully. With regard to the figures for flame 
arc lamps of so-called 3000-candle power, he took it the price was 
at per quarter; and, if this was so, the price worked out to 2'2d. 
per hour. As to the lighting of the Keith lamps, he must confirm 
what Mr. Broadberry had said as to there being a difficulty there ; 
but, in his opinion, the lighting did not take anything like ten 
minutes. They had had an interesting experience at Hastings in 
connection with the lighting of one of the piers in competition 
with electricity. A firm had come into the town, and leased St. 
Leonard’s Pier—Americans, who said that there was nothing 
like electricity for lighting. A scheme was prepared for light- 
ing the pier throughout, using something like 4000 8-candle power 
lamps; and for these carbon lamps would necessarily have to be 





employed. The price at which the Corporation offered current, 
23d. per unit, represented a cost of 25s. an hour. The Gas Com. 
pany, however, had now got the pier lighted with gas, using high 
and low pressure gas-lamps, or employing gas in engines for 
generating electricity for decorative purposes; and the pier en- 
joyed a larger amount of light than the Corporation would have 
given. But the total amount of gas which was used per hour for 
every purpose was 2600 cubic feet, which, at the Gas Company’s 
price, was something like 8s., against 25s. on the Corporation 
terms for electricity. The installation had been very successful 
from every point of view. It, of course, meant a lot of work for 
the distribution department; but they sold the gas for the pur- 
pose, and that was their main business. In regard to free main- 
tenance, he believed Hastings had been given the distinction by 
some of their friends of having adopted it. Their scheme was 
this: Ever since the advent of the new Welsbach burner, it had 
been their practice to keep in touch with every burner fixed by 
them ; and they had therefore a very large proportion of their con- 
sumers directly or indirectly connected with them in this way. 
But the maintenance had always been done on co-operative 
lines. He objected to a fixed charge on the principle that it was 
not fair to the consumer. In some cases the consumers would 
be careless; and in other cases the careful consumer did not 
reap the benefit of his care. So they had always done this 
work at book cost, which in a sense meant free maintenance. 
There was a little profit on the mantles; but they might state they 
did the work free in regard to labour. It certainly cost the Com- 
pany a little money; but it was not a considerable amount. It 
was, however, well worth doing. They had also lamps out on 
hire, at rates varying from 12s. to about 45s. each, according to 
whether they were inside or outside lamps. Some of these were 
let out twelve years ago, and were still hired by the same consu- 
mers. They had also the hire-purchase system; but it was not 
very popular in the town. Local conditions had an important 
bearing on this subject. What would succeed in Mr. Clark’s dis- 
trict would not necessarily succeed in another. 

Mr. CLark, replying to the discussion, thanked Mr. Helps for 
his kind comments on the paper. But in reference to the charge 
he mentioned, he should like to point out that the light was con- 
siderably increased. They were putting in 150-candle power 
lamps against 100-candle power metallic filament lamps, which 
made the ratio greatly to the advantage of gas. With regard to 
Mr. Broadberry, he (Mr. Clark) was interested to hear what he 
had had to say about maintenance at Tottenham. In reference 
to the electric motor and gas-engine, the reason they put in the 
former was the facility for easy starting. They had a very small 
gas-engine for the compressor which was not one of the best 
known makes; and at the commencement of the installation, 
they had a little trouble through the valves sticking and through 
bad lubrication. As to Mr. Liberty’s criticism, in the case he 
mentioned he had two gas-engines which might be up to about 
10 brake-horse-power, and then he had an attendant on the 
spot all the time. They could not afford to keep attendants 
constantly looking after these shops; and the people who 
were there did not know much about gas-engines. At present 
they had not succeeded in making these outside lamps light up 
with thermostats. If there was any trouble, they got sufficient 
low-pressure gas to keep the 115 inside lamps going, and to 
give the shop a very good illumination, for the minute or so 
occupied by an attendant switching on the electric motor. He 
had been greatly interested in Mr. Price’s statement as to free 
maintenance. As to electrical competition, Mr. Botley was 
similarly placed to himself with regard to keen electrical oppo- 
nents. At West Ham they had had large deficits on the elec- 
tricity undertaking, and these had come on the rates. The Gas 
Company, being the largest ratepayers in the borough, had had to 
suffer. It was interesting news to him to learn from Mr. Botley 
of lamps being on continuous hire for twelve years. He was glad 
to hear these lamps would last so Jong, as they would reap the 
benefitat West Ham. Hehad allowed four years ; and he thought 
they had selected some of the best constructed lamps there were 
on the market. 


CAPITAL—AN AFTERMATH. 





By D. T. Livesey, of East Grinstead. 


The right application and judicious disposition of capital lies at 
the root of all sound commercial enterprise in these days of eager 
and pressing competition. It may be true that where monopoly 
is dominant, the pressure is neither so great, nor the necessity 
for acumen in the employment of funds so imperative, as where a 
severe rivalry is in full force. 


The days which the vulgar mind imagines, or assumes to 
believe, to be still in vogue, when gas concerns can lay any claim 
to the privileges and profits of an invincible monopoly, are surely 
past. With up-to-date improvements in oil-lamps, which, not- 
withstanding incandescent mantles, still hold a place in the 
illuminating world; the application of chemical knowledge to 
volatile hydrocarbon vapours, rendering them, in conjunciton 
with so cheap a commodity as atmospheric air, of utility as illu- 
minating agents in an inexpensive and practical form ; the use of 
acetylene gas; and last, but not least, the modern improvements 
and economies in electric lighting—all proclaim that coal-gas 
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companies no longer by any means possess a monopoly which the 
public are of necessity dependent upon. Hence the advisability, 
on the one hand, of greater insight into the needs for, and larger 
forethought in the application of, capital expenditure; and, on the 
other hand, the need for the removal of all barriers and impedi- 
ments which, however desirable and even essential in the public 
interest, where monopolies proper are involved, can only act 
detrimentally to the interests of suppliers and supplied where 
competitive business is concerned. It seems therefore to the 
writer that the time has come when freedom from legislative 
chains is the consummation devoutly to be wished, and should be 
the order of the day, rather than that any forgings of additional 
legislative impedimenta should be sought after. 

There is probably no department of our profession in which 
this sentiment is of more general application than in the raising 
and application of capital. The writer makes no claim to pos- 
sessing special fitness for dealing with so important a subject. 
He fully realizes that “ masters in the art and craft ” have already 
dealt with it from many sides of the question, with defter hand 
and larger experience. A recent discussion in “ another place” 
led him to examine more closely some points of the question, and 
constitutes his excuse for this paper. 

It is no part of the writers intention to discuss in extenso how 
far and to what extent Parliament should interfere with capital 
employed in gas undertakings as such. One or two points, how- 
ever, are quite clear to the least observant taking any interest 
whatever in these matters at the present time. The character 
of the flotations of certain city houses, which have attained an 
unenviable notoriety for the largeness of their prey upon so many 
innocent victims of their sharklike swallowing powers, shows 
clearly that parliamentary control is a mere myth in those direc- 
tions wherein its functions would seem to be most desirable. 
When unscrupulous persons can buy for £2350 a small village gas- 
works, and, by parliamentary sanction, ask a confiding public for 
£50,000 for the same, and actually obtain £29,000 in cash for the 
privilege of sharing in the possession of such a works, parliamen- 
tary control becomes an alluring “ will o’ the wisp” of a most dan- 
gerous character. For while it justifies the public in assuming 
that there is some ground for their investment, in its having given 
authority for the money being raised, it deludes them, and denudes 
them of their means, while sheltering their deceivers. 

Here is one case in point, in which the writer had some ex- 
perience. Two small gas-works with a joint capital of £10,786 
(in one case most probably not all expended) were “ promoted ” in 
a very real sense, by one of the houses above referred to. The 
first balance-sheet issued by the promoted company, under par- 
liamentary authority, showed not £10,786, but £34,616 of capital 
expenditure. Of this, evidently something like £20,000 had dis- 
appeared into the promoters’ pockets during the transformation 
of the company, and for which no assets could beshown. Yet the 
same ring have been able to repeat the same game again and 
again, and in almost every case by “ parliamentary authority.” 
Manifestly in this direction there is need for some change in the 
mode of authorizing the raising of public capital, and providing 
for a more just application of it. 

While, however, these cases may be regarded on the one hand 
as unfortunate excrescences, on the other hand the possibility of 
their being practised is a striking testimony to the general healthy 
condition of capital investments in gas undertakings. Yet in the 
normal application of gas investments, after eliminating all such 
questionable flotations as above referred to, there are consider- 
able discrepancies manifest on comparing the capital accounts of 
ordinary companies. From time to time, comparisons have been 
made as between company and municipal finance in this respect. 
But, unfortunately, there are so many side-issues and local cir- 
cumstances to consider, that direct comparison is difficult and oft 
savours of the proverbial “odium.” 

The parliamentary returns —the chief source of statistics—are 
very incomplete, and omit some of the most salient items needed 
to a just comparison. Capital raised, by share, stock, or loan is 
given, but not the actual capital expenditure, which we all know 
is not necessarily the same thing. The distinction between actual 
capital raised and the increment due to consolidation of stock, is 
incomplete. In the returns of local authorities, the loans raised 
on capital account seem to be indecisive; for in one case the 
amount borrowed, “not including the amount repaid,” is less than 
the sum given as “total amount of loan repaid, &c.,” and in many 
other cases the latter item approximates so near to the former as 
to leave very little for working capital, assuming the whole of 
the expended capital to have been wiped out. Again, there is 
nothing to show to what extent the purchase of companies’ under- 
takings has affected the capital charges. Strict comparison is 
therefore at the best but doubtful, and can only be of an approxi- 
mate character. Further, in listening to discussions of this nature, 
it has occurred to the writer that a general comparison of total 
capital expenditure of all companies or all local authorities does 
not sufficiently discriminate. Necessarily the small concerns will 
have comparatively larger capital expenditure than the medium 
or larger concerns.. And as things can only be compared with 
comparable things, so the relative size, and the relative num- 
ber of each size, becomes an important factor; and comparisons 
which ignore these are of little use. The following tables attempt 
to differentiate in this respect. 

Table 1. treats only with the total amount borrowed by local 
authorities, and therefore assumes that this item has all been 
spent on the undertaking, as also does Table II. assume that the 
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Size. Total Capital Expended per Million Annual Make. 
Millions per | Nuinber of : 
Annum. | Works. : . 
Maximum. Minimum. Average. 
£ £ 3 
Undertio. . . 17 3166°6 553°6 1261°8 
” Os: 2’ 4 30 2548'°2 454°2 1152°7 
a a oe 48 1562°2 I10°5 987°9 
we AO a es 36 2150°7 85°2 865°0 
aoe sh S 43 1807°4 118°7 816°8 
» 500. . . 20 g15°2 247°8 573°4 
« Io.” . II 1077°9 396°7 584°7 
OverIooo. . . 9 782°0 348°5 488°2 





TaBLe II.—Companies. 
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£ £ | £ 
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pe SO « « III 1491°5 338°8 | 806°6 777 
at Ma Se. % 79 1260°9 231°4 | 700°9 681 
«a (250%. s 62 1064°I 258°5 667°3 623 
fi ME te 34 786°8 134°4 | 696°1 645 
3 ON Cl 13 877°I 293°4 637°0 587 
Over 1000 . . . 20 562°3 170'4 | 742°9 686 











share and loan capital raised has been similarly spent. The gas 
and water combined companies have been eliminated as not 
being comparable. In calculating the maximum and minimum 
expenditure per million cubic feet of gas made, those companies 
whose capital has been consolidated have not been taken account 
of, as evidently they cannot be compared with ordinary capital 
raised in the usual way. The following diagram shows these 
comparisons at a glance. 





Make 
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The averages do, however, include consolidated stocks, as the 
incomplete nature of the returns prevents exact discrimination. 
This accounts partly for the apparent rise in cost per million 
cubic feet in the larger companies; but doubtless the exigencies 
of the conditions of the larger cities and towns play an important 
part in the amount of capital expenditure. 

It would be a bold venture to attempt to account for the vast 
differences between the maximum and minimum costs as revealed 
by the above figures and shown on the diagram. To allocate the 
responsibility would also be invidious to attempt. Some light on 
this question was thrown across the path of the writer in his early 
experience in a works during its transition period. Somewhat 
neglected in maintenance, and outgrown by natural development 
of the district, the manager pressing the need for extensions upon 
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the attention of the directorate for years, the time came when 
prompt action was absolutely necessary to avoid total failure of 
supply; and only then did the directorate move. The lines of 
motion were as extravagant as the motion had been tardy. A 
celebrated London engineer was entrusted with the work, with 
the following results in expenditure :— 


Capital Rate of 
Gas Made. Expended. Dividend. 
£ Per Cent. 
Year before extensions commenced— 4 . 63,385,000 48,959 10&7 
” ” ” ” 5 - 61,381,000 79,539 5 
” ” ” ” 6. 68,177,000 95,001 54 & 43 
” ” ” - 7.» 78,587,000 105,363 63 & 52 


The expenditure was thus increased by 115 per cent. within 
three years—a splendid example of how not to doit. The writer 
has a vivid recollection of a pitiable interview with a clergyman’s 
widow dependent upon her dividend for her livelihood, when in 
one half year the returns fell to 13 per cent. after a period of ten 
years regular 10 per cent. The lack of foresight, and neglect to 
take time by the forelock when markets were favourable for the 
work, compelled an abnormal expenditure, which was consider- 
ably augmented by extravagant plans; and for many years the 
shareholders and consumers have had to wallow in the shallows 
and miseries of low dividends and high-priced gas, as a result of 
neglect to take the tide of affairs at its proper flood. 

Another example within the purview of the writer, on a 
smaller scale, was a village gas-works with a capital expenditure 
of £3533. An able engineer of a large works was called in to 
advise, with the result that the capital expenditure was imme- 
diately increased by £2727, or nearly doubled, although the 
district, being two miles from the nearest railway station, is stag- 
nant and morbid, with no signs or prospect of any advancement. 
This struck the writer as a case in which one accustomed to 
think in tens of thousands could not descend to think in tens. 
These cases may be typical of many others where large capital 
burdens prevail. It is well to remember “ prevention is better 
than cure ;” indeed, cure in such cases can only be effected by 
time and by a judicious attention to future expenditure and its 
allocation. 

An illustration of a different nature came within the cognizance 
of the writer. A small gas-works was approaching the time of 
utmost manufacturing capacity ; some departments being already 
strained during the period of maximum make—the annual pro- 
duction being 20 millions. A general plan of extensions and 
renewals was prepared, and the time for execution allocated to 
extend over five years. Purifiers, the most urgent requirement, 
were first of all provided, then followed on in succession, washer, 
scrubber, and house (all being under cover); exhausters and 
engine and house; meter and governor and house; and, finally, 
the extension of retort-house, which more than doubled the pro- 
ductive capacity. The cost of capital account averaged less than 
£750 per annum, the total charge being £3764. The present 
make is nearly doubled; and the works are capable of producing 
75 per cent. further increase (gasholder room excepted) without 
any additional capital charge. 

This reconstruction added less than {100 per million cubic 
feet capacity of enlargement; and during the time the work was 
in progress, a reduction of 4d. per 1000 cubic feet was made in the 
price of gas sold to the public. Immediately following the com- 
pletion, the dividends to the shareholders were increased from 
7% and 5} per cent. respectively to 9 and 6; per cent.; and a 
still further reduction of 4d. per 1000 cubic feet in the price of 
gas has since been made. It is quite true this was accom- 
plished by the responsible engineer keeping a weather eye 
upon the advertisement columns of the Gas Journals, and an 
attentive ear open to those sometimes useful “ birds of passage ” 
the commercial travellers, whose going to and fro ofttimes bear 
useful seed-pods of knowledge of disused apparatus in other works 
where necessary extensions are required by expansion of business, 
rendering the possibility of a “bargain” sometimes available, 
when judicious care is taken in selecting really good and useful 
plant. The policy of employing second-hand plant has its limits; 
but when this is exercised with due care in small and medium- 
sized works, it may do much to modify capital charges, although, 
with recent advances in certain classes of apparatus, it may become 
“‘ penny-wise and pound-foolish ” if not exercised with due regard 
to a knowledge of improved and up-to-date apparatus. 

Where the duty of maintaining the productive capacity of the 
works from revenue is fully recognized, the usual normal increase 
in business will greatly accelerate the efforts to attain a normal 
capital account. 

The principles embodied in the provisions of the present 
parliamentary “ Model Bills and Clauses” under this head, will, 
in the writer’s judgment, facilitate the maintenance of a more 
uniform standard of capital expenditure. These are as follows :— 

Special Purposes Fund :—** In any one year the directors of a company 
may appropriate from revenue any sum not exceeding 1 per cent. of the 
* paid-up capital, including premiums ;’ and this may be applied to, 
(a) ‘expenses incurred by reason of accidents, strikes, &c.,’ or (b), ‘ to 
replacement or removal of plant or works,’ other than expenses requisite 
for maintenance and renewal of plant and works.’’ 

This fund may be accumulated to the extent of one-tenth of the 
paid-up capital of the company, and may be invested or applied 
tor the general purposes of the company to which capital is pro- 
perly applicable. As this may be “appropriated out of the re- 
venue account” as “ part of the expenditure on revenue account,” 
it virtually constitutes a means of modifying capital expenditure 





to those companies which are overburdened. To many, however, 
the hard, dry fact remains, that they are heavily penalized by a 
large abnormal capital account to fight against; and, like Sisy- 
phus, they find it an enduring occupation. For, just as there is 
no “royal road to learning,” so there is no royal road to clearing 
off the superincumbent capital arising from past incapacity, igno- 
rance, or other less creditable causes. In such cases, the sins of 
the fathers necessarily descend upon their successors ; and nothing 
but time, patience, a sounder judgment, and a wiser application 
of present-day knowledge and means in the management, can 
be expected to redeem such concerns. No quack nostrum can 
effectually deal with such cases, either legislative or otherwise, 
without inflicting much greater evil than it is employed to cure. 
Patient perseverance in well-doing can, however, accomplish 
much, even in this hard practical matter-of-fact business. But 
law is as absolute and adamantine in this as in other departments 
of human and physical experience—it can only work out its sal- 
vation by the mutual purgation in which, as in all other directions, 
the innocent must share the punishment with the guilty in high- 
priced gas and low dividends until the curse is purged by “ time 
and the man.” 


Discussion. 


The PresipENT remarked that the members must feel very 
grateful to Mr. Livesey for bringing forward a most interesting 
paper. He believed he was divulging no secret when he said that 
the paper arose out of the discussion that took place on an in- 
structive contribution to the subject of capital, as between com- 
panies and corporations, at the Institution meeting last June. He 
should be glad if Mr. Valon, who was the writer of that paper, 
would open the discussion. 

Mr. ARTHUR VALON (London) said the title of the paper appealed 
to him very much when he saw it, on account of its literary 
flavour. It was a somewhat unusual title for a technical communi- 
cation; and so much so that he took the trouble to look up the 
exact meaning of the word “ aftermath,” and found that it meant 
a second crop, or mowing, of grass in one season. [Laughter.| 
In this case he thought the soil must be very productive, and the 
climate very favourable, because he rather fancied there had been 
more than one previous crop; and, as they might expect under 
the circumstances, this one included other allied vegetation, be- 
sides grass. It was rather the fashion at the present time to in- 
veigh against statutory restrictions of any kind. All of them 
had suffered inconvenience at times from their existence; and it 
generally made for popularity to protest that they were quite un- 
necessary, and indeed undesirable. But they all remembered 
that besides restrictions, or in return for them, gas companies did 
receive very real powers, and very valuable protection. It was, 
he considered, a sophistry to contend that gas companies did not 
enjoy a monopoly because there were other means of light, heat, 
and power. What would be thought of a man who had the sole 
right to sell bread in any district who complained that it was not 
a monopoly because it did not include cake? Most gas companies, 
he agreed, would probably study the interests of their consumers 
whether or not they were restricted by Statute, just as the larger 
part of the population would behave decently without laws. 
But there were others. And he thought they could probably 
point to undertakings belonging even to popularly elected bodies 
which were examples of very efficient statutory control. He did 
not think that they would require the abolition of statutory re- 
strictions. But they did require that the restrictions that 
were proposed should be suitable to present-day needs, and not be 
relics of a somewhat remote past; and they should, while effectively 
restraining those who were guided only by the letter of the law, 
at the same time not hamper more go-ahead undertakings who 
were desirous of enlarging the uses of gas, and making gas 
more extensively serviceable. A little later on in the paper, the 
author did complain that the legislative control was not sufficient 
to prevent unscrupulous promoters from preying on the unsus- 
pecting British public. He (Mr. Valon) did not think the author 
was right when he said that the majority of the undesirable pro- 
motions had been under statutory authority. The Kent County 
Company to which he referred (though not by name) was a non- 
statutory company; and the majority of cases with which he (the 
speaker) was acquainted were also non-statutory. But there had 
been cases in which the companies had had statutory authority ; 
and it was no doubt very desirable indeed that some means 
should be taken to prevent this kind of promotion from receiving 
any statutory authority whatever. It was a difficult thing to know 
how to prevent this, because while there were fools in the world, 
there would always be rogues to prey upon them. The only 
thing one could do was to see they did not do this within the four 
corners of the law; and if they went outside it, they must be 
adequately punished. If there were some efficient method of 
providing the parliamentary authorities with a competent opinion 
on unopposed promotions, it might result in such Bills as the one 
referred to being thrown out at the very beginning. Now getting 
away from the allied vegetation, and down to the grass. The 
author objected to the shortcomings of the Board of Trade 
returns. They all admitted that the returns were defective; and 
perhaps one of their worst defects was that they were not issued 
until half their value had gone—that was to say, some eighteen 
months or more after the end of the financial year dealt with in 
them. But Mr. Livesey was not quite fair when he said that one 
could not obtain from the returns the amount of the increment 
of conversion in the case of companies who had consolidated 
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their capital into stock. The details were very fully given; but 
he confessed they were not supplied in a very convenient form. 
One had to plough through the returns, and work out the figures. 
He went through the returns completely (though not the last ones, 
because they were not available at the time) for his paper in June, 
and succeeded in getting out the increment of conversion in every 
single case. Then the author objected that one of the local autho- 
rities had actually, or apparently, repaid more money than the 
total borrowed. If this case were carefully investigated, he (Mr. 
Valon) thought that probably it would be found that the apparent 
discrepancy was due to the authority having paid into a sinking 
fund (which was included under the head of repayments) amounts 
for depreciation and for future renewals. And possibly this 
might be technically looked upon as repayments in advance, 
because the money would be available for capital uses on the 
maturing of the sinking fund. Then Mr. Livesey objected to 
figures being dealt with (this was rather meant for him, Mr. Valon) 
without discriminating between small companies and large con- 
cerns. He would admit at once there was something to be said 
for this view; but he also submitted that, where the figures were 
used to show tendencies, and tendencies alone, it was-quite legiti- 
mate to use the totals or the averages derived from the tables. 
The small companies where the largest differences occurred did, 
he agreed, differ considerably among themselves, and from the 
larger companies. When, however, these were brought into an 
average, they affected it very little indeed, inasmuch as the total 
quantity of gas to which they applied was very small in compari- 
son with the total quantity dealt with in the average. The diffi- 
culties of dealing with the returns in any other way, and of 
attempting to discriminate between companies of different sizes, 
had been very well shown by the author’s own tables. He (Mr. 
Valon) had not had time to investigate the diagram; but still, 
judging from the tables, he should say Mr. Livesey had got into 
more difficulties than he had avoided by dividing up the figures. 
For instance, what was the use of a comparison which was based 
in one case on the maximum and minimum amount of capital 
used—the total cost—after having left out all the companies who 
had consolidated their capital, when the companies who had so 
treated their capital comprised most of the largest and important 
companiesin the kingdom? The result was seen in the bottom line, 
where the author got a maximum of £562 per million, and an aver- 
age of £742. Andin any comparison between companies and local 
authorities, they must take into consideration that the latter did in 
time pay off the whole of their capital. With the author’s views 
on capital expenditure generally, he very largely agreed; but he 
thought it was somewhat unfair of him to take as examples of 
extravagance (and perhaps he might say rather awful examples) 
two specimens for which enginéérs specfally called in were re- 
sponsible. He (Mr. Valon) had seen a large number of cases of 
waste in different parts of the country; and they were not all, or 
even chiefly, attributable to (in the absence of a better term) 
consulting engineers. What Mr. Livesey did show by these 
examples was that, for a judicious expenditure of capital, not only 
engineering ability but business acumen was required. As was 
said recently, ‘an engineer is a valuable member of the com- 
munity, and a business man is valuable; but an engineering 
business man is invaluable.” The third example given was no 
doubt an excellent way of carrying out extensions to meet future 
requirements; but Mr. Livesey seemed to have overlooked that 
it was not applicable in such a case as he mentioned above, where 
the works had been run to ground, where the site had become 
overcrowded, and where they were already face to face with a total 
cessation of supply. Under such circumstances, damage was 
bound to fall on someone; but he was not at all sure that it was 
a bad thing that the shareholder should feel it in his dividend. 
After all, he had had in the past dividends to which he was not 
strictly entitled, and what had not been properly earned ; and his 
responsibility was not altered because he acted by an agent, and 
not personally. He was responsible for seeing that the men who 
conducted the undertaking—the directors—were trustworthy and 
capable; and if he neglected this duty, he (Mr. Valon) for one 
had no sympathy to waste on him when calamity ensued. 

The PresipENT observed that they must all realize that Mr. 
Livesey had brought forward an interesting review of the rela- 
tions of capital and gas-works administration; and he was very 
pleased indeed that Mr. Valon had been able to deal in the way 
he had done with the points that had been raised in the paper. 
It was obvious that Mr. Livesey only wished to place certain facts 
before the members, and get certain questions answered. With 
these points he thought Mr. Valon had, to a large extent, dealt ; 
and therefore he would ask Mr. Livesey to reply. 

Mr. Livesey said, as time pressed, he would not say much in 
reply. He differed entirely from Mr. Valon in his statement that 
the Board of Trade returns did give full information. He (Mr. 
Livesey) had gone through the latest copy, and he could point to 
a number of companies where the increment from the consolida- 
tion of capital was not given; and it was only after three months’ 
careful perusal of the returns that he was in a position to com- 
pile the tables he had included in the paper. With reference to 
the tables, a point that needed consideration in discussing these 
matters was that local authorities had only 95 cases in which 
under 50 million cubic feet of gas were supplied per annum; 
while the companies had 241. When they put the 241 against 
the 95, it would be seen what a large proportion of com- 
panies had small works as compared with local authorities. 
There was yet another matter that Mr. Valon referred to-in 





connection with the tables and the average. He (Mr. Livesey) 
tried to emphasize it when speaking, and it was just one of 
the things that brought out his own point, that the average 
showed a larger amount than the minimum—that.was, when 
the companies were excepted who had consolidated their 
stock. The largest Company of all—the Gaslight and Coke— 
showed £1162 of capital per million. But they all knew the Gas- 
light and Coke Company had consolidated their stock, although 
the details were not in the Board of Trade returns, and so they 
could not see from them the difference due toconsolidation. The 
Gaslight and Coke Company had also had to abandon many of 
their old works, and had to go out further ; and they were all aware 
how this would add to the capital cost. Therefore Mr. Valon 
was scarcely right in saying that exact information could be 
obtained from the returns which showed this point. With 
regard to the cases of engineering expenditure to which he had 
referred, they were cases within his own experience. The Com- 
pany alluded to first was the one in connection with which 
he had his earliest experiences. What happened there was not 
the fault of the resident engineer, and that was one of the points 
he wished to emphasize. For many years the resident manager 
did his best to get the works extended, in proper order, and in the 
way it should have been done as the Company grew. But the 
directorate would not do it. The fault in that case was that of 
the Directors, who would not move with the times in accordance 
with the advice of their own engineer. Then the second point 
was that the engineer who got the work into his hands afterwards 
was extravagant; the result being that a Company who had 
£48,000 capital one year had £120,000 in five years’ time; so 
that the capital was nearly trebled. Still the increase in con- 
sumption was very moderate. That was the point. As to the 
paper generally, the President was entirely responsible for it. 
He pressed him (Mr. Livesey) to do something; and so he gave 
it as an “ aftermath ’—another crop of the same thing. He was 
quite prepared to admit it was Mr. Valon’s paper at the Institu- 
tion meeting that led him to look into the matter. 


HIGH TEMPERATURE CARBONIZATION, 
ITS DIFFICULTIES AND THEIR CURE. 





By W. B. RANDALL, of Waltham Cross. 


As Engineer and Manager of a medium-sized gas-works of 
80 millions per annum, my carbonizing experience has been con- 


fined to horizontal retorts, heated on the regenerative principle, 
and operated solely by manual labour, or shovel charging. In 
regard to the term high carbonizing temperatures, we aim to keep 
the retorts at a bright orange colour—say, about 1900° Fahr.— 
when they are drawn and ready for charging; the temperature 
of the combustion chamber will be about 2600° Fahr., and the 
chamber dazzling white, necessitating blue glass to inspect it; 
and finally the last waste-gas flues will be almost black, about 
7oo° Fahr. Under these circumstances, we average about three 
years of actual working life per retort and seven years per re- 
generator. This, it may be urged, is a short period, butour chief 
object is to obtain the highest yield of gas per ton of coal car- 
bonized consistent with a satisfactory illuminating power, which 
is possible in a medium-sized works without machine stoking. 

Whether working at high or medium temperatures, the pro- 
ducer and regenerator portions of a retort-setting do not present 
much contrast in structural working, results, or maintenance; 
therefore it was the retorts which began to show the effects of 
high carbonizing temperatures, by deviating from their correct 
shape and level. This was specially noticeable in the two centre 
retorts over the producer in beds of eight retorts; but the two 
bottom ones always kept in good condition, although nearly as 
hot as the others. To obviate this defect, we are now using brick 
or segmental retorts, which, although more expensive in first cost 
than hand or machine made retorts, are more reliable and keep a 
better shape in working, and are far easier to repair either when 
at work or standing. 

The joint between the retort and the cast-iron mouthpiece soon 
claimed attention; and it was found that the Z-inch steel retort- 
bolts were burnt through, and only the binders were supporting 
the mouthpiece and its connections. This we have overcome by 
building the front wall 153 inches thick, or, a g-inch wall, then a 
2-inch cavity filled with non-conducting composition, and a 44-inch 
wall, which is built after the mouthpieces are fastened to the 
retorts, and is flush with the flange of the mouthpiece, so that the 
binders, which are of railway section, 75 lbs. to the yard, are fixed 
to meet the flange of the mouthpiece and 43-inch front wall. 

Up to the present, we have not had any trouble worth mention- 
ing in regard to melting, fusing, or settlement of materials in the 
settings; Ewell and silica bricks being used in the combustion 
chambers, and ordinary Stourbridge fire-clay materials in other 
parts of the beds. 

Having briefly dealt with what may be termed structural 
matters, I now propose to mention some of the incidental results 
in carbonizing with high temperatures, and would commence with 
choked ascension pipes, which are without doubt the most common 
source of trouble in a retort-house. After numerous experiments 
and failures, we find the best remedies for avoiding choked ascen- 
sion-pipes are, firstly, to use an auger almost the full diameter of 
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the ascension-pipe before every charge ; secondly, to draw off the 
thick tar from the bottom of each hydraulic main by means of a 
6-inch steel pipe flanged on to the bottom of the hydraulic, and 
curving towards and diagonally downwards in front of the beds 
between each setting, attached to the buckstave, and with a 
6-inch valve fitted about 3 feet from the floor-level, thus forming 
a vertical tar column, which we empty every four hours, and so 
prevent heavy tar or pitch from forming in any of the connections 
and mains; and, lastly, to allow water to drip into the interior of 
each ascension-pipe, as described by Mr. James L. Chapman, of 
Harrow, to this Association 24 years ago (Nov. 12, 1885). 

Naphthalene used to choke our condenser, scrubber, washing 
plants, and connections to purifiers, &c., besides forming inside 
the outlet-pipes of the gasholder, and falling en masse, without a 
moment’s notice, to the bottom of the pipe at the most incon- 
venient time. But I am pleased to record that for about two years 
past we have not been seriously troubled with this insidious enemy 
—the remedy being to circulate water-gas tar instead of am- 
moniacal liquor over the tower scrubber. Portions of this oil or 
tar are mechanically carried forward by the gas into the Livesey 
washer, and help to give deep foam from 1 inch to 2 inches deep, 
and also carry on to the Kirkham-Hulett washer, to such effect in 
both instances that the vessels have been kept clean and free from 
undue back-pressure for two years past—thus avoiding the expense 
of cleaning the bundles, sieves, &c., which we formerly had to 
incur every few months. 

Our experience in oxide purification is worth recording, as for 
several years we were supplied with oxide free of cost, and received 
3d. per ton of coal carbonized on account of the large percentage 
of blue” or ferrocyanide arrested by the oxide, to the extent of 
5 per cent. in the spent oxide. In several instances, the purifiers 
have been charged with new oxide, and have absorbed 50 per 
cent. of sulphur before the boxes were emptied; and for many 
years we have had to empty and fill only two or three vessels in 
each twelve months. One of the purifiers was filled when erected 
eight years ago, and has not yet been emptied of its first charge 
of oxide. 

The high percentage of sulphocyanide, amounting to 0°7 per 
cent. in the ammoniacal liquor, entails an equivalent loss of yield 
of ammonia for the sulphate plant, and also renders the spent 
liquor from the sulphate of ammonia plant detrimental to bacteria 
beds on the local sewage works, so that it has been necessary to 
instal a special plant to purify the waste or spent liquor before 
it is admitted to the sewerage system. This plant consists of a 
small tower fitted with a coke fire, above which the whole of the 
gases from the outlet of the superheater of the sulphate of 
ammonia plant are conveyed; thus making sulphurous acid gas, 
which is arrested in additional scrubbers over which a small 
stream of water is passing. This solution, together with sulphate 
of copper in solution, is added to the spent liquor, with the result 
that sulphocyanide of copper is formed, and deposited as sludge 
in a tank. The effluent liquor from the sulphate plant can be 
reduced from o*7 ammonium sulphocyanide to o12 per cent. by 
this treatment, and looks almost like clear water, as will be 
observed from samples on view. 

The bacteriologist in charge of the local sewage farm is now 
satisfied with the effluent; and the expert in sewage bacteriology 
acting for the Company advises that the effluent has now a bene- 
ficial effect on sewage bacteria. This surmounting of a difficulty 
will be recognized as an important matter where the spent liquor 
from a gas-works is received into a sewage bacteria works whose 
effluent finally reaches a river which may be used as a source of 
supply for domestic purposes. 

I believe similar spent-liquor purification plants are working 
with satisfactory results at Sutton, St. Albans, and Brighouse. 

In conclusion, it will probably be asked, in view of the diffi- 
culties of high-temperature carbonizing as compared with the 
smoother routine of working at low or medium carbonizing tem- 
peratures, what, if any, is the ultimate benefit to be obtained. 
The old adage “Circumstances alter cases’? undoubtedly ap- 
plies to this question, and in some instances it may pay better to 
be content with carbonizing temperatures giving 10,000 to 11,000 
cubic feet of gas per ton of coal carbonized; but in our own case 
it is found advisable to obtain the highest possible make of gas 
per ton of coal. 

For a considerable number of years, using second-class South 
Yorkshire coal, we have made about 12,000 cubic feet of 14-candle 
power gas (No. 2 burner) per ton of coal used, and sold about 
10} cwt. of coke; but by means of heavier charges per retort, 
and extending from six to eight hours’ duration, I think we shall 
average 13,000 cubic feet per ton for the balance-sheet—a result 
which can be more readily obtained from South Yorkshire coal 
if the retorts are nearly filled and a discharging-machine is avail- 
able to push out the coke. At the present time, however, we are 
not in a position to instal such machinery, and must obtain re- 
sults with hand drawing and charging. 


Discussion. 


The PresipENT (Mr. James Paterson) said the paper bristled 
with controversial points. It was due to Mr. Randall to explain, 
as he had not done so himself, that he (the President) asked him 
a considerable time since if he would read a paper dealing with 
the effluent from his sulphate plant; but, owing to circumstances 
over which he had no control, he was unable to prepare a paper 
on the subject. Rather than disappoint the Secretary and him- 
self, Mr. Randall offered a paper on the lines of the one read that 





day. He should like to personally thank him for the trouble he 
had taken in meeting his (the President’s) request. He must con. 
gratulate him on the eight years’ purifier, which must constitute 
a record. 

Mr. C. F. Bortey (Hastings) said he should like to know the 
size of the purifiers. 

Mr. RANDALL: 20 feet square. 

Mr. BotLey: And the size of the retorts? He noticed there 
had been difficulty with the high temperature carbonization. He 
should like to know if the author had considered the question of 
having socketed mouthpieces, which were used in some works very 
successfully. With regard to South Yorkshire coal, the author 
was probably in the happy position of having the No. 2 burner, 
which more of them would, he (Mr. Botley) hoped, have before long, 
Perhaps then they would be able to emulate the results quoted 
better than they could do at present with the No. 1 burner. 

Mr. P. P. CHANNON (Haywards Heath) asked whether Mr, 
Randall found the trickle of water down his ascension-pipes affect 
the strength of the liquor that he was able to produce from his 
sulphate plant. ; 

Mr. G. M. Git (Poplar) said he noticed the author used non. 
conducting material built into the front of the walls of his settings, 
At the Wapping works a little while ago, they started to build in 
this composition ; and he was surprised to notice the effect it had. 
They were able to carbonize more coal from the time this form of 
insulation was started; and it kept the part of the retort nearest 
the mouthpiece a good deal hotter, and so increased the make per 
mouthpiece. Their method was to build in an 11-inch wall, made 
up of two 43-inch walls, with a 2-inch space between. Into this 
space they put the non-conducting material, and stiffened the 
wall with a header placed here and there. With regard to stopped 
ascension-pipes, they had had little trouble since going in for 
heavy charges; but some months ago, when carbonizing six-hour 
charges, they found the best remedy for stopped pipes was what 
Mr. Randall found himself, using large augers—almost the same 
size as the pipe itself. They used augers 5 inches diameter for 
53-inch pipes; and it certainly made the work much easier for the 
men. At the time they were having trouble, they used 43-inch 
augers; and these were not discarded until they measured about 
4 inches, and then they were full of trouble. At the present time 
they put about 13 cwt. of coal into 22 in. by 15 in. by 20 feet through 
retorts; arid, carbonizing in this way, a very thin tar was made, 
which undoubtedly helped to keep the pipes clear. The specific 
gravity of the tar averaged about 1:15. Then with regard to naph- 
thalene, they used the same remedy as Mr. Randall—water-gas 
tar in a tower-scrubber; and they found it would take out the 
naphthalene to about 75 percent. Heshould like to know whether 
Mr. Randall found the same effect, or whether the naphthalene 
was all taken out in his case. 

Mr. D. H. Hevrs (Reading) inquired what was the depth of 
Mr. Randall’s purifiers, and the depth and number of the layers 
he put in. The oxide was in for such a long time that the purifiers 
might be made of some material that was elastic. [Laughter.| 

Mr. RANDALL: It is the oxide that is elastic. 

Mr. D. T. Livesey (East Grinstead) asked in what order the 
author worked his purifiers ? 

Mr. S. CarPENTER (Dorking) pointed out that Mr. Randall had 
styled his carbonization as high-temperature. It appeared to 
him (Mr. Carpenter) as somewhat low. He believed 2200? was 
the old idea in the retort; and 2600° in the combustion chamber 
seemed somewhat high for this temperature. For a long time 
past, they had at Dorking found it possible to get 13,000 cubic 
feet with a temperature somewhat lower than Mr. Randall’s 1900”. 
As to stopped pipes, they had had no difficulty with these. With 
naphthalene they were not troubled in the district, although not 
altogether free on the works, but still this easily came down in 
the condenser. Mr. Randall he noticed was using South York- 
shire coal. He (Mr. Carpenter) believed he was right in saying 
that, with this coal, it was possible to get something between 
14,000 and 15,000 cubic feet of gas per ton of a quality of 13 candles. 
[Laughter.] Perhaps the author would tell him if this was correct. 
At the same time, he thought it would be found that, when the 
retorts were quite full, the calorific power would be maintained 
at something like 530 to 540 B.Th.U. for 13-candle gas. ; 

The PresIpDENT said he should like to ask one or two questions. 
Mr. Randall said that ‘‘ whether working at high or medium tem- 
peratures, the producer and regenerator portions of a retort- 
setting do not present much contrast in structural working, 
results, or maintenance.” In his (the President’s) own works at 
Redhill, he did not think he could claim—and_he did not want to 
claim—that he worked at what were known as high heats. His 
heats were distinctly of a medium character; and taking the 
rough-and-ready test that Mr. Randall had laid down as regarded 
the inspection of the combustion chamber, it was possible to look 
into his combustion chambers at Redhill in his new retort- 
settings without any need for the protection of blue glasses. His 
temperatures were rather on the moderate scale than on the high 
scale the author had referred to. Mr. Randall also said that the 
structure of the retort and settings should not, or did not in his 
opinion, vary with working either at high or lowtemperatures. He 
could not help thinking the author was dealing rather hardly by 
his settings, judging by the amount of repairs and the life of the 
settings he was using. He told them he renewed his retorts on 
an average of about three years’ actual working life. This was 
perhaps a working life to which a good many of them were accus- 
tomed, though he (the President) did not suggest that the retorts 
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always wanted to come out then from any point of view, but that 
they had lost their level a little. Mr. Randallinformed them that 
his regenerators had an actual life of seven years. He (the Presi- 
dent) thought that by regenerators he meant the settings up to 
the floor-level, or, at any rate, up to the level of the main arch 
of the furnace wall. That life, it seemed to him, was decidedly 
short. All the settings, in his old retort-house at Redhill, were 
put in by his predecessor; and they had been in six years during 
his own residence there, and four or five years possibly during his 
predecessor’s time. This brought them to eleven years; and he 
saw no reason why the regenerator parts should not go on for 
another eleven years. He really could not understand why Mr. 
Randall said it was necessary, and found it was necessary, to 
renew the regenerator part of the settings every seven years. 
Mr. Randall must have an amount of unnecessary heat and wear 
and tear that he (Mr. Paterson) apparently avoided. He could 
go on and say that another setting—a modified Klonne setting — 
of which he knew, had been working for the past 25 years; and 
its regenerator parts had not been renewed during the whole time. 
That was a life something like four times that of Mr. Randall’s 
regenerators; and the settings would go on working for a number 
of years to come. The author claimed that there was no differ- 
ence in the construction and maintenance of settings under high 
temperature carbonization. Ifthe result of his working was that 
he must renew his regenerator parts every seven years, he (the 
President) humbly maintained that he was certainly increasing 
his maintenance and working charges in regard to the upkeep of 
the settings. This brought to mind the point he (the President) 
raised in the argumentative paper read last year on the subject 
of the cost of high temperature working. Undoubtedly Mr. 
Randall’s case was one in point, where high makes, if obtained 
from high temperature working, were directly bringing with them 
high maintenance and repairing charges. 

Mr. RANDALL, in reply, said, in answer to Mr. Botley, that the 
purifiers were 20 feet square, and 5 feet deep. Two layers of oxide 
were placed in them; and there was a space equal above the 
layer to the thickness of the layer itself, so the purifiers were only 
practically half full. The reason they were able to obtain so much 
sulphur in the oxide without changing, was due to the fact that 
they were using a patent chemical oxide, which was evidently a 
greedy material; and if they could overcome the difficulty of 
back-pressure, there was no doubt they would get a greater 
quantity than 50 per cent., even 60 or 70 per cent., of sulphur into 
the oxide. The material was so active that, when first put in, 
they had to mix with it 50 per cent. of sawdust, in order to stop 
its avariciousness for sulphur. He thanked Mr. Botley for his 
suggestion regarding socketed mouthpieces. It had had some 
consideration; and by means of tying the retort mouthpieces on, 
they got over the difficulty. The steel bolts, he found, were com- 
pletely burnt away; and they would probably try the socketed 
mouthpieces. He wished they had the No. 2 burner. At the 
present time his Company were taking part in the Joint Bill that 
was going forward; and by this means they hoped to get the 
No. 2 burner. At present he must plead they were anticipating 
it. The trickle of water down the ascension-pipes, they had not 
found weakened the liquor. It was merely a drip of water; and 
undoubtedly operated to keep the ascension-pipes cool. Regard- 
ing the non-conducting material, he was glad Mr. Gill had con- 
firmed his experience. The great difference in regard to radiation 
from this particular bed was surprising. As to the naphthalene 
question, they did not take all out with regard to the district; 
and with regard to the works, they had no trouble with their 
washers or scrubbers. They had gone on for two years without 
bye-passing them. Mr. Carpenter had remarked on a production 
of 14,000 to 15,000 cubic feet per ton of coal. He (Mr. Randall) 
had not the impudence to go to that length on this occasion. 
But they were going to claim 13,000 cubic feet in their balance- 
sheet this half year; and that was quite enough to go on with. 
As to the producer, he had not been fortunate enough to have 
had the sagacity to put in one that would last 25 years; and a 
producer with such a life might not really be an economical one. 
During the last 25 years, there had been many improvements; 
and, even in periods of seven years, they were getting new pro- 
ducers. Finality had not by any means been reached in regard 
to regenerators. The settings they had put in recently were 
remarkably efficient compared with those that were put in seven 
years ago; and any cost in installing the regenerators would be 
well recouped. But if they were to goon for 25 years, they would 
not give the patentees much scope. 








Municipal Council Elections——We are pleased to find that 
the result of the elections for members of Borough Councils on 
Monday last week was the return of several gentlemen connected 
with the gas industry. Mr. Jacques Abady (Messrs. Alexander 
Wright and Co.), Mr. T. Berridge, Mr. C. G. Grimwood, and Mr. 
S. Y. Shoubridge are members respectively of the Westminster, 
Leamington, Sudbury, and Lewisham Councils. 


Illuminating Engineering Society—The opening meeting of 
the Society will take place on Thursday, the 18th inst., at 8 p.m., 
at the premises of the Royal Society of Arts, No. 18, John Street, 
Adelphi, when a brief report of the progress of the Society will 
be presented by the Hon. Secretary (Mr. L. Gaster), and the 
Inaugural Address will be delivered by Professor Silvanus P. 
Thompson, D.Sc., F.R.S., the first President of the Society. 








MANCHESTER JUNIOR GAS ASSOCIATION. 


Address by Professor Harold B. Dixon, M.A., F.R.S. 


The members of the Manchester and District Junior Gas Asso- 
ciation met in Manchester last Saturday afternoon, and after a 
visit to the gas-meter testing-station in London Road, and an in- 
spection of the new Corporation fire-station in the same thorough- 
fare, proceeded to Owens College to hear a lecture by Professor 
Harold B. Dixon, M.A., F.R.S., on “ The Chemistry of Flame.” 
The party included the President (Mr. J. Taylor), several mem- 
bers of Council, and the Hon. Secretary (Mr. J. Alsop). 


At the gas-meter testing-station, Mr. S. Dyson, the Chief In- 
spector, and Mr. H. Collier, his principal Assistant, explained 
to the party the working of the department, and how the plant is 
utilized; and to these gentlemen a hearty vote of thanks was 
accorded. At the fire-station, Superintendent F. Baylis and his 
men treated the company to a turnout with engine and fire- 
escapes, followed by a demonstration of how the brigade tackle a 
big fire. It was an interesting display. 


THE CHEMISTRY OF FLAME. 


The address delivered by Professor Dixon at the University 
covered a good deal of the same ground as his lecture on ‘“‘ The 
Mechanism of Combustion,” given before the Institution of Gas 
Engineers at the annual meeting held in London in 1904,* though, 
as he explained, his views on certain points had since been 
modified as the result of continued investigation. The address 
was illustrated by many experiments and lantern slides, with photo- 
graphic analysis of explosion flames and the velocity of a sound 
wave in the flame of exploded gases. 

At the outset, and after expressing the pleasure it gave him to 
address a body of gas engineers in what he might call bis own 
“ theatre,” Professor Dixon went on to say that, having regard to 
the great changes that have taken place in gas manufacture in 
recent years, and the revolution in the processes for developing 
light from gas, much might be gained from a minute study of the 
chemical processes in flames, or, as he called it, the mechanism 
of combustion—a subject of very great interest, but intricate and 
difficult. Consequently, the experiments he had made and would 
be able to show must be of interest to a body of professional gas 
engineers such as he was addressing. 

Dealing with Davy’s experiments on the extinction of flame in 
gases passing through metallic gauze, which led to the construc- 
tion of the miner’s safety lamp, Professor Dixon said that, though 
Davy’s explanation of the air-gas flame was correct in the main, 
it was not complete. It ignored the effect of the diluent nitrogen 
in preventing the separation of the carbon. Blockmann demon- 
strated that mere dilution, apart from oxidation aud from cooling, 
could destroy the luminosity of the flame; and Weibel showed 
that mere cooling, apart from oxidation and dilution, could also 
do so. These views were illustrated by the dilution of a flame 
of coal gas by carbonic oxide, which destroyed the luminosity, 
though it raised the temperature, and by the cooling of a luminous 
flame by adding water to a crucible suspended in it. It might 
therefore be said that there were three causes which destroyed 
luminosity by preventing the separation of carbon in an air-gas 
flame—viz., the oxidation effected by the oxygen, and the dilution 
and the cooling effected by the nitrogen. 

The theory of Davy of the cause of luminosity in hydrocarbon 
flames was challenged, firstly as to the fact of the actual separa- 
tion of solid carbon, and secondly as to the mode by which the 
separation is effected. Frankland, founding his opinion on his 
experiments on combustion under diminished and increased pres- 
sure, considered the luminosity might be due to heavy hydrocar- 
bon vapours in the flame; but Herrmann proved conclusively, in 
his (Professor Dixon’s) opinion, that solid particles of carbon were 
present in the flame, and were adequate to produce the lumi- 
nosity. It was Faraday, he believed, who “ started the hare” of 
the preferential combustion of the hydrogen; attributing, as he did, 
the separation of the carbon to the supposed fact that, of the two 
constituents of the hydrocarbons in the candle flame, the hydro- 
gen had a stronger affinity for oxygen than the carbon had—the 
hydrogen therefore breaking off from the carbon to unite with the 
oxygen ; leaving its former partner “out in the cold,” as it were. 
On what experimental basis Faraday founded this statement he 
(Professor Dixon) could not discover. Some two generations were 
brought up on this doctrine. About ten years ago, however, Pro- 
fessor Smithells and he did venture to dispute it; and, as the result 
of experiments, he had reason for saying that the text-books were 
not to-day so dogmatic on the subject as they used to be. 

What facts, asked Professor Dixon, were known concerning the 
incomplete combustion of such a hydrocarbon as ethylene? If 
they made a mixture of equal volumes of ethylene and oxygen, 
and fired it in a strong vessel, the oxygen had the chance of 
dividing itself between the carbon and the hydrogen, or of com- 
bining preferentially with one or the other, as he showed by ex- 
periments, as well as by the equations on the blackboard, thus— 

( % OT SS ete es 
= 2) C, + 2Hy 
ath aia | @ COs4 Co att 
(4) 2CO + 2H, 


* See ‘‘ JOURNAL,’’ Vol. LXXXVI., p. 745. 
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This experiment was first made in 1891 ; and he was surprised 
to find that equation No. 4 almost exactly represented the change. 
Instead of finding a large contraction of gaseous volume, owing 
to the formation of steam and the deposition of carbon, the volume 
was almost exactly doubled, and an inflammable mixture of equal 
parts of carbonic oxide and hydrogen formed. The final product, 
therefore, whatever might have been the intermediate changes, 
afforded no evidence of the preferential combustion of the hydro- 
gen, but exactly the opposite. 

It had been urged that the argument drawn from the explosion 
of ethylene and oxygen was not valid with regard to the reactions 
going on at a much lower temperature in ordinary flames. His 
answer was that the final products found had cooled down from 
the very high temperature of the explosion until they ceased to 
react; and since changes in gases at high temperatures took place 
with great rapidity, the products finally left were the result of in- 
teractions which proceeded through a whole scale of descend- 
ing{temperatures. Again, when steam was passed over red-hot 
carbon, the latter took the oxygen from the hydrogen; and this 
happened at a temperature below that of ordinary flame. There 
appeared, then, to be no evidence of the preferential combustion of 
hydrogen; and the incomplete combustion of a hydrocarbon at a 
high temperature seemed to give carbonic oxide and hydrogen— 
this applying to ethylene and acetylene, but not to paraffin. 

Professor Dixon asked his audience to bear in mind that he did 
not say that no steam was formed at any stage of the incomplete 
burning of a hydrocarbon in explosions, as it was highly probable 
that some of the liberated hydrogen molecules reacted with the 
oxygen molecules when they met in collision ; but, if so, the steam 
molecules formed were reduced again promptly when they met 
with the carbon. Again, he did not say that in a luminous hydro- 
carbon flame the hydrogen of any given hydrocarbon molecule did 
not burn first. He believed that it generally did so. The hydro- 
carbon being decomposed by heat, the hydrogen formed a highly 
mobile gas, the carbon aggregating into solid particles. The 
hydrogen molecules endowed with their own enormous rapidity 
of motion, might soon reach the outer air; the solid carbon par- 
ticles being carried slowly by the upward-spreading gas stream. 
What he denied was that the carbon was separated because the 
hydrogen was burnt preferentially. 

If a hydrocarbon burnt in a limited supply of air to form car- 
bonic oxide and free hydrogen, and any further oxygen present 
divided itself between these two gases, the combustion in the inner 
flame of a bunsen burner—for there were two distinct flames, as 
he demonstrated—would be of this kind: The carbonic oxide 
and the hydrogen, formed and only partly burnt in the inner flame, 
burning when they reached the surrounding air, and producing 
the outer flame. The separation of the inner from the outer flame 
was best effected in Professor Smithells’ arrangement of two 
tubes, one of which would slide over the other. The inner flame 
struck-back until it was arrested at the mouth of the smaller 
tube ; while the outer flame continued to burn above. The gases 
formed in the inner flame might be syphoned off from the space 
between the two flames; and the analysis of these gases showed 
that they formed a mixture of partially burnt carbonic oxide and 
hydrogen exactly analogous to that found when a mixture of car- 
bonic oxide and hydrogen was exploded with a small quantity 
of oxygen. With ethylene, for instance, it was found that the re- 
action in the inner flame might be expressed by the same equili- 
brium equation as he had shown governed the division of oxygen 
between carbonic oxide and hydrogen in explosions. This result 
was most easily explained by the hypothesis that in the inner 
bunsen flame the simpler hydrocarbons were burnt first to car- 
bonic oxide and hydrogen. 

Proceeding to deal with Bunsen’s theory of discontinuous com- 
bustion, Professor Dixon said Bunsen considered he had proved 
that Berthollet’s Law of Mass was modified by a special tendency 
to form compounds in simple ratios. He fired mixtures of gases 
in which one gas (oxygen) had to divide itself between two others 
(hydrogen and carbonic oxide) in the explosion, and thought he 
observed that the compounds steam and carbonic acid formed 
did not vary regularly with the relative quantity of hydrogen and 
carbonic oxide present, as Berthollet’s law stated, but that the 
ratio H,O:CO altered in sudden jumps from one simple ratio 
(e.g., I : 1) to another simple ratio (e.g., 1: 2). Bunsen’s theorem 
was the starting-point of his (Professor Dixon’s) own investiga- 
tions in 1876. He found that Bunsen had neglected a very im- 
portant factor in the experiment—namely, the reaction between 
steam and carbonic oxide at the high temperature of the explo- 
sion. The gases used must be dry, not wet, as Bunsen had used 
them; and, moreover, if the steam formed in the explosion were 
allowed to condense on the cold walls of the vessel during the 
passage of the flame, the final products were profoundly affected. 
By keeping the walls above the condensation point of the steam, 
it was possible to test the Law of Mass as Bunsen proposed ; and 
it was shown that the final products depended upon the equili- 
brium being reached between two opposite chemical changes— 
namely, the action between carbonic oxide and steam to form 
carbonic acid and hydrogen, and the reverse action between the 
carbonic acid and hydrogen to reproduce carbonic oxide and 
steam. Whatever the initial quantities taken, the final products 
agreed with the equation— 

CO x H,O 
CO, xX Hy 
This equilibrium, which Professor Smithells found also held good 
for the gases produced in the inner flame of the ethylene air- 


= constant. 





burner, represented, of course, the final state reached as the pro. 
ducts of the explosion cooled down. 

Having performed experiments illustrative of the influence of 
aqueous vapour on combustions, presented the result of his at- 
tempts to measure the rapidity with which an explosion is pro- 
pagated through gases, submitted a photographic analysis of 
explosion flames, and dealt with the velocity of a sound wave in 
the flame of exploded gases—taking somewhat the ‘same line as he 
did when discussing these matters before the Institution of Gas 
Engineers in 1904—Professor Dixon referred at length to the in- 
itiation of the explosion wave. He said that photographs taken 
of the whole flame, starting from the firing-wire, showed that the 
flame starts slowly, gathers pace and intensity, and finally sets up 
the explosion wave which proceeds with a perfectly uniform rate 
and intensity. He said the explosion wave started suddenly, throw- 
ing back a wave he called the wave of “ retonation,” and leaving a 
dark space of cooled gas at the point of starting. But when, as 
is usual, the gases were fired by wires sealed into the tube a few 
inches from one end, the flame which travelled to the near end 
sent back a reflected wave which passed through the ignited gas 
more quickly than did the original flame. This second (reflected) 
wave might catch the primary flame and ‘modify its motion and 
intensity, as shown by the photographs. The rapidity of inflam- 
mation and the quickness with which the explosion wave was set 
up depended largely upon the point of ignition, and whether the 
flame could get this “ kick-off” from the end of the tube. When 
the gas was fired at the end, the flame, as he had demonstrated, 
travelled much more slowly. This he thought was a point which 
deserved the attention of all who were engaged in designing in- 
ternal combustion gas-engines. 

Professor Dixon went on to say that when an explosive mix- 
ture in a tube was fired by a spark, the suddenly-ignited gases 
must expand and transmit a compression wave in both directions. 
This travelled with the velocity of sound in the unburnt gas, and 
would be reflected from the end of the tube. The propagation 
of the flame from the firing-point was in most gaseous mixtures 
less rapid than the velocity of sound in the unburnt gas; but the 
rate of propagation of the flame augmented much more rapidly 
in some mixtures than in others. If the tube was a long one, the 
flame would overtake the sound wave after a more or less pro- 
longed chase, according to the nature of the mixture. But if the 
tube was short, the sound wave might reach the end of the tube, 
and return as a reflected wave to meet the flame which was still 
advancing. This seemed to be the origin of the “ return wave,” 
which crossed and checked the primary flame. 

Pictures were shown on the screen giving in outline the move- 
ments of the flame, and also demonstrating the great influence 
exerted on it by the sound waves. These and other photographs 
submitted showed, said Professor Dixon, how entirely erroneous 
was Oettinger’s interpretation of his photographs. The true ex- 
plosion was not invisible; the flame could be easily photographed 
throughout its whole course. But in the initial stages the flame 
travelled slowly, and was of small intensity; it only became bril- 
liant when the explosion wave was set up, or when a retonation 
or powerful reflected wave traversed the burning gases. In the 
initial stage, the combustion was taking place slowly; only a few 
among the total collisions occurring were chemically fruitful. In 
the detonation or explosion wave, the combustion was taking place 
with intense rapidity; the great majority of the collisions being 
chemically fruitful. The explosion wave might be made to meet 
a flame in the initial stage. It could be seen to pass through the 
already ignited gases with hardly any check on its velocity and 
intensity. It was very evident from this and from a study of the 
reflected waves, that combustion could not be complete when 
these waves traversed the gases. The spread of the flaine was not 
synchronous with the attainment of maximum temperature or with 
complete combustion. 

Following his last experiment, Professor Dixon pointed out that 
the burning of a highly-explosive gas mixture was one of the best 
means of developing light from gas; and he hinted that gas engi- 
neers might well consider that coal gas and air would indeed not 
“ detonate,” but that coal gas and oxygen when mixed together 
would do so. 


Gas ENGINEERS AND THE UNIVERSITY. 


At the close of the lecture, 

Mr. D. V. HoLLincwortH (Salford), in moving a vote of thanks 
to Professor Dixon for his address, said the members would recol- 
lect the valuable help he rendered them when he presided at the 
debate which they had with the Manchester electrical students on 
the subject of gas v. electricity for lighting. He was sure it was 
as much a pleasure to the Professor to address them as it was for 
them to listen to him; and this led him to say that if there was a 
closer union between gas engineers and the University it would 
be greatly to the benefit of those engaged in the gas industry. At 
the University they had men who were in a position to give them 
enlightenment on many points; and he was certain that such en- 
lightenment would be gladly afforded. He put it forward as a 
suggestion that a closer union should be established between gas 
engineers and the University, being perfectly satisfied that it 
would yield excellent results. 

Mr. W. BuckLey seconded the motion, which was supported by 
Mr. S. Face (Preston) ; both speakers referring to the advantages 
to be gained by gas engineers from such a lecture as that they had 
just listened to, particularly as to the utilization of coal gas for 
lighting and heating purposes. 
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The PRESIDENT, in putting the motion, remarked that Professor 
Dixon was regarded as the “ practical gas man’s professor.” 

The motion having been carried by acclamation, 

Professor D1xon, in reply, said he was struck with the sugges- 
tion of the mover of the resolution that there should be a closer 
connection between those engaged in the manufacture of gas and 
the University ; and he heartily reciprocated the desire. There 
was nothing that would please him more than to see a body 
of men like those present having an organic connection with the 
University. He did not know how best this object could be at- 
tained; but he would heartily welcome any proposal that would 
bring them together, for he was satisfied they had much they could 
tell him, and he had something he could tell them. He was sure 
they would be much better off by a closer intercourse, which 
might be regularizedin someway. Inhis address that afternoon, 
he had just told them enough to whet their appetite. He was 
carrying out a number of experiments which would be of interest 
to them. One set related to the ignition-point of gases; another 
to the specific heats of gas at high temperature and velocity. 
These were, he thought, subjects of interest to gas engineers. 

This concluded the proceedings. 


SCOTTISH JUNIOR GAS ASSOCIATION. 


Western District. 

A Meeting of the Western District of the Scottish Junior Gas 
Association was held in the Technical College, Glasgow, on 
Saturday evening—Mr. D. Currie, of Stirling (the President), in 
the chair. 





PRIZES FOR PAPERS. 


The PreEsIDENT intimated that Mr. Alex. Smith, Manager of 
the Tradeston Gas-Works, Glasgow, had offered a medal to be 
awarded to the reader of the best paper in the current session, 
and that the Council had accepted Mr. Smith’s medal, with thanks. 
Also that Mr. W. Grafton, of Glasgow, had offered to provide a 
second prize, in the form of a book, for the second best paper read 
this session. The Council had accepted this offer—in fact, the 
Secretary already had the book in his possession. Mr. Grafton 
had further forwarded a sum of money, to inaugurate a fund to 
provide a second prize every session. It now lay with the gene- 
rosity of members and honorary members to add to the fund from 
time to time. 


CARBONIZATION FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


Mr. T. Orr (Motherwell) read a paper on this subject, in the 
course of which he said: 

I have to ask your kind forbearance with me while I take you 
back fifty years to the pioneers of the gas industry. Mr. Hislop, 
in his Presidential Address to the North British Association of 
Gas Managers in 1907, said: “It is a matter for surprise that, 
considering the improvements which have been effected in nearly 
every other portion of a gas-works plant, the methods of carboni- 
zation have remained the same as were in use fifty years ago.” It 
has been repeatedly stated that the ways and means of producing 
gas from coal have not been so progressive as those of other 
industries. Ever since Murdoch sat ruminating at his fireside 
in Cross Street, Redruth, and saw the jet of pale brown smoke 
issuing from the glowing coal, and conceived the idea of convert- 
ing his “churchwarden ” into a gas-retort by applying heat to it, 
coal has been destructively distilled by heat. Murdoch’s first re- 
tort was a clay pipe; our retort of to-day is alsoa clay pipe. The 
same may be said of steam. Since Watt observed the puff of 
vapour issuing from his mother’s kettle till now, steam has been 
generated from water by heat. 

Those of us who have had the privilege of seeing gaseous-fired 
boilers, must admit that progress has been made in the ways and 
means of producing steam; and the same may be said of coal 
gas. As we look around one of our modern retort-houses, we see 
tier upon tier of retorts. Where are the furnaces with which a 
former generation were so familiar ? These, we know, have given 
place to the regenerators underneath the charging floor ; leaving 
clear space for other operations. Truly, there are new departures 
in coal carbonizing. In no section of a gas-works is there more 
sign of change at the present time than in the retort-house. 

Practically speaking, the gas-retort may be regarded asa sealed 
book, because of the hidden and complex character of its con- 
tents, and of the chemical changes which occur during the period 
of from three to six hours devoted to carbonizing. But in the 
abstract, it is not difficult to infer that its full duty is far from 
being entirely developed, or that complete efficiency is obtained ; 
for, as a matter of fact, the condition of the bye-products amply 
testifies that the ordinary systems of distilling into gas are carried 
on at a serious waste and sacrifice of material, involving super- 
lative mechanical power and human fatigue out of proportion to 
the benefits derived. The art of properly and economically con- 
ducting the progress of carbonization has been, and will always 
continue to be, an object of primary importance in every gas- 
works. The quantity of gas which can be obtained in a given 
time from any given quantity of coal, the consumption of fuel 
requisite for the production of that quantity of gas, and the degree 
of deterioration to which the retort is subjected, have all depended 
upon the manufacture being conducted with a due regard to 
Scientific principles. 





All retorts were formerly made of cast iron, 1} inches thick, 
7 feet long, 14 inches high by 20 inches wide, and weighing about 
15 cwt. Fire-clay retorts latterly came much into use ; and owing 
to their greater cheapness and durability, they rapidly supplanted 
those made of iron. Of fire-clay retorts there were several kinds. 
Some were made in one piece; others in separate sections luted 
together; while others were built up of fire-bricks and tiles like 
coke-ovens. The relative merits of iron and clay retorts were, 
fifty years ago, a subject of great contention. In the issue of the 
“ JoURNAL OF GAs LIGHTING” of Jan. 10, 1851, we read :— 


There are now [January, 1851] at work at the South Metropolitan 
Gas-Works, Old Kent Road, two benches with five clay retorts each, 
which have been uninterruptedly in action for upwards of seventeen 
months. They are Q shaped, 20 inches wide by 124 inches high and 
7 feet long, and are calculated to have produced up to the present time 
at least 1,800,000 cubic feet of gas per retort, with an expenditure of 
fuel not exceeding that of the iron retorts used on the same station ; and 
there is every prospect of each retort making upwards of 2,000,000 
cubic feet of gas before it is worn out. 


The opposition to the introduction of clay retorts at that period 
affords an additional instance of the many difficulties to be 
encountered when it is attempted to substitute a new invention 
for established plans. One practical point has to be observed— 
that clay retorts of small dimensions were less economical {than 
those of a larger size, owing to the greater percentage of fuel 
required to keep them ata propertemperature. Notwithstanding 
this, the testimony about fifty years ago of Mr. James Reid, the 
Manager at the Montrose Gas-Works, may prove interesting to us 
nowadays. 


We have had c'ay retorts in operation for the last three years; and 
from the great difference in price, compared with that of iron retorts 
of the same size, and from the immense superiority over metal in 
working them, we have entirely given up the use of the latter. I tried 
the clay retorts in the shape of an ellipsis, in the Q, and in the circular 
form, and find the cylindrical to be the best adapted for carbonizing 
the coal effectually. The size I find best adapted to all purposes is 
8 feet long, 14 inches diameter, and 4 inches thick. Such a retort 
costs about £2 6s. The pillars or columns for supporting them are 
63. ; and each retort finished costs £3 4s. The mouthpieces are cast 
metal, and fastened to the end of the retort by bolts and flanges, as in 
the ordinary description, and jointed with fire-clay and iron cement. 
The retorts are made in two lengths, and are jointed by a body of fire- 
clay well diluted with water. The most economical plan for erecting 
them is to set them three under one arch, heated by one fire. Their 
only drawback is that, when the heat is let down, they contract 
unevenly on cooling, and are liable to leak when again required for 
distillation. They generally last two years. 


Alas, this drawback is still with us! 

I have pleasure in submitting to your notice the first four 
designs of retorts that are known tous; and, strange to say, these 
represent the various types of retort-settings that gas engineers 
of to-day are trying to improve—Nos. 1 and 2, the vertical retort ; 
No. 3, the inclined retort; and No. 4, the horizontal retort. I 
regret that time will not allow me to give more than a passing 
glance at the various systems. However, I have classified them 
as briefly as possible. 

Following the first-mentioned retorts (which, by the way, were 
made of iron), we come to the ear-shaped retorts, which were con- 
structed concave at the bottom and rounded at the corners. The 
great objection to them was that the bottom bends were liable to 
become filled with hard carbon; and when this was the case, 
they invariably cracked. 

Next followed Lowe’s reciprocating retorts, the invention of 
Mr. George Lowe, which were intended to produce a larger 
quantity of gas, and of greater illuminating power, by submitting 
the vapour and gas that first escape to the action of heat in 
another part of the same retort. 

Then came Clegg’s revolving web retort. This type of retort 
was really a great advance on any of its predecessors. It was 
arranged so that the coal was acted upon in a thin stratum, and 
converted into gas at once. The chemical advantages were sup- 
posed to be many. All the elements of the coal were liberated at 
nearly the same time, and united with one another in such propor- 
tions as to form gas of the best illuminating quality and in greater 
abundance than when the coal was carbonized in mass. The 
action was as follows: All coal was ground and screened, so that 
no lumps remained; and a 24-hours’ charge was thrown into tbe 
hoppers and secured by a luted cover. The charging disc, which 
was g inches in diameter, with six arms, was made to revolve 
uniformly with the drum below it at the rate of four revolutions 
per hour. For this purpose, two shafts ran the entire length of 
the retort-beds, on one of which the drums were fixed. On the 
other side, the charging discs connected at one end by a strap. 
The diameter of the hexagonal drums was so regulated that the 
coal falling on the web from the charging lip was at one revolu- 
tion passed the entire length of theretort. About 15 minutes was 
the time required to convert the coal to gas. Each link of the 
iron web was 14 inches long by 14 inches broad, having a surface 
of 336 square inches, upon which the contents of one partition of 
the disc was distributed—viz., a little more than 124 cubic inches 
of coal in a stratum less than 2-inch thick. Each successive link 
received the same quantity; so that in one entire revolution of 
the disc and drum 745 cubic inches of coal (equal to 21 lbs.) was 
distributed over a heated surface of 2016 square inches, and con- 
verted into gas. It therefore followed that in 24 hours about 
18 cwt. of coal passed through each retort. Mr. Clegg claimed 
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that his process was one of the greatest economy, and by far the 
most scientific process adopted for gas making. It required no 
attendance, except that of keeping up the furnace and charging 
the hopper once in the 24 hours. The minor advantages which 
he claimed were that his process occupied less space; the 
“stokers” might be spared that name; the heat would not be 
felt more than in a boiler-house; and the retort-house would be 
kept perfectly clean, wholesome, and free from any suffocating 
vapours. The web could be repaired at any time, or even made 
in the first instance, by a handy man. Another point which he 
advocated was that, after it had been at work for some time, the 
plates of which it was formed, by their contact with carbon at a 
red heat, were converted into excellent steel, and could be sold 
for a sum at which a new web could be constructed. 

The next was Brunton’s discharging retort, introduced by Mr. 
Brunton, at that time the Engineer of the West Bromwich Gas- 
Works. It was fed with coal from a hopper, and discharged its 
coke into water by the action of a piston working through a stuff- 
ing-box in the lid. Notwithstanding the important claims by Mr. 
Brunton, these retorts were, on his retirement from his position as 
Engineer at West Bromwich, discontinued, and were never tried 
elsewhere. One great drawback they had was the unsaleable 
condition of the residual products; for, as the coke fell into the 
tar, it was unfit for general fuel. 

The foregoing were all iron retorts. We now come to the stage 
of clay retorts, which, as I said before, were introduced into the 
South Metropolitan Gas-Works, Old Kent Road, about 1851, and 
made their way into Scotland immediately afterwards. Then 
arrived what was known as Spinney’s brick retorts, the invention 
of Mr. Thomas Spinney, of the Cheltenham Gas-Works. These 
were built up entirely of fire-clay tiles and bricks. The bottom 
and sides were formed of Newcastle fire-tiles, and the crown of 
fire-bricks composed of Stourbridge fire-clay mixed with about 
10 per cent. of sharp river sand and pipe-clay, which addition 
prevented the bricks from cracking, and improved them in other 
respects. The interior dimensions were 3 ft. 2 in. wide, 8 inches 
to the springing line of the arch, and from thence to the crown 
6 inches. 

Afterwards followed Mr. Clift’s (of Birmingham) retorts, which 
were composed entirely of fire-bricks, with cast-iron front-plates 
for attaching the mouthpieces and for binding the brickwork to- 
gether. They were made of any length, width, and height. In 
a paper read by him before the Institution of Mechanical Engi- 
neers in 1852, he claimed to prove, in opposition to previous 
assertions to the contrary, that as large a quantity of gas could be 
generated with a given weight of fuel with clay retorts as with 
those made of iron. 

In consequence of the high temperature at which it is necessary 
to work a bed of clay retorts, the air that escapes from the flues 
catries away a large amount of heat that may be rendered avail- 
able for other purposes. It occurred to Mr. Lowe to apply this 
waste heat to carbonize coal in iron retorts, which required a 
lower temperature; and to effect this object, he combined several 
clay and iron retorts in the same oven. He obtained a patent in 
1839 for working his iron and clay retorts together. 

About fifty years ago, the great quantity of gas tar thrown on 
the market so far reduced the price that it became more econo- 
mical to burn it than to sell it to distillers. Mr. George Anderson 
patented a furnace specially adapted to the burning of tar with 
the best effect. It consisted of an inclined plane of brickwork, 
terminating within a few inches of the back bridge, and corre- 
sponding to the tar space in an ordinary furnace. The tar was 
admitted at the front or higher end of the inclined plane in the 
usual manner, through a spout. It caught fire immediately it 
touched the heated brickwork, and trickled down blazing, always 
presenting a fresh surface; and it was thus completely volatilized 
before it reached the bottom of the inclined plane. 

The difficulties attending the accumulation and removal of 
carbon in retorts troubled the managers of half-a-century ago as 
much as now. Mr. Grafton, of Cambridge, was one of the number 
who tried to solve the problem. Many and varied are the methods 
that have been adopted and patented toremedy thisevil. As yet, 
we have not reached the ideal, but much has been accomplished 
by the introduction of apparatus similar to Meldrum’s patent 
scurfer. 

The difficulties connected with the introduction of anything 
new, especially in a branch of manufacture so entirely domestic 
in its resources and application as gas lighting, must not be all 
set down to the opposition, the prejudices, or the indifference of 
the public. There were hindrances and causes of embarrassment 
fifty years ago which are entirely unknown at the present day. 
There is a sense in which it might now be truly said that every- 
thing may be obtained for money. It was not so fifty years ago. 
Were it possible to look at, and ponder over, what can be done 
in bringing into existence the whole, or some of the most impor- 
tant parts, of a gas establishment, with the thoughts and feelings 
and impressions of the men who occupied the foremost rank in 
this kind of work fifty years ago, we should find it difficult to 
believe that so much has been accomplished in what we might 
term a single lifetime. 

Discussion. 

Mr. A. Smitu (Tradeston) thought Mr. Orr should be thanked 
for putting on record this interesting account regarding carboniza- 
tion fifty yearsago. It was certainly the experience of the pioneers; 
and it ought to be of weight, in the light of what was taking place 
in the present day. He did not know what odds those gentlemen 





had to work against; but there was no doubt the operations they 
carried out in their time had benefited the present generation, 
To those who were working in the carbonizing department, it was 
interesting to hear about the different forms of retorts which had 
been in use. He would have liked Mr. Orr to have gone a little 
further, and spoken about present-day carbonizing. There was q 
revolution going on in this department of gas making. There was 
no doubt that the vertical retort of Murdoch, and its adaptation 
to the form of an inclined retort, showed the ingenuity which 
Murdoch had in his thoughts with regard to carbonization. He 
himself was not very old in the gas profession; but he could re. 
member seeing three iron retorts in an oven, and it was considered 
that nothing could be adopted which would be better than iron 
retorts. This was in a small gas-works in the North of Scotland, 
The difficulty with clay retorts was the same then as now—the 
letting of them down (say) on Sundays. On account of the con. 
tracting of the clay, it was difficult to get them to keep tight; and 
their experience was that, when they did stop for a time, on Sun. 
days, in the first charge a considerable quantity of gas passed 
through the retort, until the carbon filled up the spaces. The 
advantage with iron retorts was that they admitted of letting 
down. Mr. Orr’s remarks about the removal of carbon from the 
retorts were to the point. Many methods had been tried; and 
they needed some system yet, for the satisfactory removal of the 
carbon. It would be better if carbon were not formed at all; but 
it did form, and was one of the things which they had not yet been 
able to get over. 

The PreEsIDENT said that Mr. Orr’s paper did not lend itself to 
criticism; but he wished to thank him personally for coming for- 
ward with such an interesting contribution. Many of them who 
were juniors, and students in the gas profession, ought to look 
at what was being done at the present time, giving heed to the 
advantages of the new methods of carbonization. But it would 
do no harm if they went back (say) fifty, or a hundred, years, and 
studied the methods which were in use then. Everyone who 
read of the progress of the manufacture of gas, since it was first 
carried out, would find it interesting, and would also see that a 
great many of the methods adopted at the commencement, as 
shown by Mr. Orr, were, to a certain extent, in use at the present 
time. For instance, Mr. Orr had shown them sketches of vertical 
retorts; and the principle of those retorts was identical with the 
principle and the working of the verticals of to-day. Of course, 
there was a little alteration in the design and the working method ; 
but this was due, to a great extent, to the technical knowledge 
which had been gained during the last fifty years. Fifty years 
ago engineers had not the same facilities for acquiring a know- 
ledge of the chemistry or the engineering of gas manufacture. At 
the present time they had all these advantages; and no doubt 
this was what the progress in the plant and methods of carboniza- 
tion was due to. 

Mr. Orr said that, like the President, he had not expected 
much discussion. Many things which occurred fifty years ago 
they must take for granted; but he had come across much 
matter which, as it were, threw a side-light upon the subject. 
He regretted he had no official figures as to what was done fifty 
years ago—such as the make of gas per ton, the quantity of tar 
and liquor obtained, and the illuminating power. But in going 
over some figures to which he had had access, he was surprised 
at some of the items. For instance, going back to 1873, high 
prices were paid for coal. Contracts ran from 26s, 6d. to 39s., 
and some as high as 47s., giving an average price of 33s. gd. per 
ton. He did not think many managers would care to buy coal 
at 33s. gd. per ton now. Of course, the gas made per ton of coal 
was very high—from 10,000 to 11,000 cubic feet. An old stoker 
said to him that, if they did not get 10,000 cubic feet, they heard 
of it. Lime in 1873 cost 17s. per ton, and spent lime fetched 
2s. 6d. In 1875, retorts costs about 62s. 6d. each; in 1877, they 
were 45s.; in 1878, 40s.; and in 1879, the same retorts were 35s. 
—a drop of 27s. 6d. in four years. Another item which attracted 
his attention was the fluctuation in the tar and liquor market. 
From 1873 to 1876, tar realized 6s. gd. per 100 gallons; between 
1876 and 1879, it rose to gs. 3d.; in 1880, it was gs.; in 1881, 
gs. gd.; in 1882, ros. 6d.; in 1883, 14s. 7d.; in 1884, 16s.; in 1885, 
Ios. 4d.; in 1886, 2s. 3d.; in 1887, 2s. 2d.; and in 1888, 4s. 7d. 
Many of them would be delighted to sell tar for 16s. per 100 
gallonsnow. Thecharges in the early days were from 2} cwt. to 
3 cwt., with four hours in the retort. The illuminating power was 
also higher—from 28 to 30 candles being the average. Of course, 
the price of gas was much more than now. In 1859, it was 
7s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet. Coke realized 6s. 8d. per ton. The 
building-in of the retorts in those days cost about £1 per mouth- 
piece. There was no cutting-down of prices then. 

On the motion of the PrEsIDENT, Mr. Orr was formally thanked 
for his paper. 








Gas Consumption in the United States.—According to the last 
report of Mr. E. W. Parkeron the mineral resources of the United 
States, the total production of gas in the past year amounted, in 
round figures, to 183,388 million cubic feet, made up as follows: 
Coal gas manufactured in gas-works and bye-products coke-ovens, 
56,945 millions; gas made in retort-ovens, 16,206 millions; and 
oil and water gas, 110,237 millions. The total value of the gas is 
returned at $136,128,605, or about £27,225,721. The total make 
in 1907 was 180,899 million cubic feet, valued at $129,766,255, or 
about £25,953,251. 
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Five-Tier Machine now working at Fulham on 200 Retorts. 


This Machine was designed and brought out by the Patentees to supersede the Projector Charger, 
invented, patented, and used by the late Mr. Wm. Fiddes in 1893, which Projector was dis- 
carded by him on account of the packing of the Coal in the Retort, the Dust, Waste, 
Flame, Smoke, Noise, and General Discomfort to the Workmen resulting from its use. 
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EAST GREENWICH, LONDON, S.E. 





COAL TAR PRODUCTS. 


Benzol, Toluol, Solvent Naphtha, Creosote Oils, Grease Oils, Carbolic Acid, 
Dark Cresylic Acid, Granulated (Crude) and Sublimed Naphthalene, 
Anthracene, Refined Tar and Pitch. Sulphate of Ammonia up to 

20°75 per cent. Nitrogen. 


For Prices apply tothe SOUTH METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANY, 
Works: ORDNANCE WHARF, 709, OLD KENT ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘METROGAS, LONDON.’: 
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CALORIMETRY AND THE CALORIFIC STANDARD. 


At the Meeting of the London Section of the Society of Chemi- 
cal Industry, at Burlington House, on Monday last week—Dr. J. 
Lewkowitsch in the chair—Mr. J. H. Coste, F.I.C., of the Chemi- 
cal Department of the London County Council, read a paper on 
“ Technical Gas Calorimetry.” Until the paper is printed in 
extenso in the Journal of the Society, we are only permitted to 
publish a digest of the contents. 


The author first pointed out that the steady increase in the use 
of gaseous fuel and the introduction of systems of lighting not 
depending upon the incandescence of the carbon particles have 
rendered necessary some other criterion of the quality of gas 
than that of illuminating power. The obvious requirement is the 
determination of the beating value of the gas. He described the 
differences between gross and net calorific power, and, in passing, 
mentioned that the results of tests expressed in calories can be 
converted to B.Th.U. by multiplying by 3°968. Heréferred tothe 
work of Thomsen and Berthelot on the calorific power of pure 
gases as enabling one to calculate the calorific power of mixtures 
of known composition ; the principal difficulty being the adoption 
of a working convention as to the nature of the unsaturated 
hydrocarbons. He remarked upon the great differences there 
are between the calorific powers of the unsaturated hydrocarbons 
—quoting, among others, the gross and net figures for ethylene, 
propylene, and acetylene. These show great differences; so that 
it is a matter of considerable importance, in regard to the adop- 
tion of a good working standard for gauging calorific power by 
this means, to know the nature of the unsaturated hydrocar- 
bons. It has been found to be a good working convention to 
regard their average calorific power as equalling that of propy- 
lene. He illustrated this by showing on the screen two tables— 
one giving results calculated in this way, and the other the results 
of tests made directly by calorimeter. It was seen that, on the 
whole, there is a fair agreement between the gross and the net 
calorific powers so calculated and those directly determined. 
There were a few cases in which the agreement in the gross 
figures was not good; but generally the assumption as to propy- 
lene representing the average calorific power of the unsaturated 
hydrocarbons has been found a useful working one. But this in- 
direct method of assessing the calorific power, depending as it 
does upon the accuracy of the analysis of the gas, which can only 
be undertaken by a skilled worker, cannot be considered so satis- 
factory as the direct method. 

Referring to the general forms of calorimeter that have been 
designed for the purpose of determining the thermal value of gas, 
the author said in the one type a small quantity of gas is allowed 
to burn, and to heat a fixed amount of water; and in the other 
type, the gas is allowed to burn at a measured rate, and to heat 
to an observed temperature a constant stream of water. In the 
author’s opinion, there is no doubt the flow type of instrument 
is the better. Several readings of the temperature of the water— 
inlet and outlet-—can be taken; and the average temperatures com- 
puted for both inlet and outlet with a high degree of accuracy. 
The amount of water, too, condensed from the products of com- 
bustion can be gauged with sufficient accuracy to determine the 
net calorific power. For technical purposes, both Hempel’s and 
Simmance and Abady’s portable calorimeters can, if carefully 
adjusted, be used to give results with a fair degree of accuracy ; 
but only gross calorific power is determined in these instruments. 
The author named the several inventors of calorimeters; and 
then, by means of sectional views thrown on the screen, as well 
as actual examples before him, he explained their construction 
and methods of working. He first described Hempel’s apparatus, 
which is more suited to purely laboratory work than to the 
practical requirements of every-day testing. Simmance and 
Abady’s portable calorimeter, he mentioned, gives results which 
are moderately accurate; and on the whole it is a fairly convenient 
apparatus, and well devised. 

In the class of flow calorimeters, the author considered two 
examples—Junkers’ and Boys’. While the former is the better 
known, the one devised by Professor Boys has been adopted by 
the Metropolitan Gas Referees for the official testing of the gas 
in London. The instrument has stood a practical test for over 
three years in the nineteen testing-places in the administrative 
area of the London County Council; and it has given a good 
account of itself. One serious difficulty has been the leakage from 
the unions of the coils. These leakages can be tested for by 
placing the calorimeter in situ, permitting it to drain well, and 
then letting the water flow at the usual rate. A leakage at the top, 
where the coils are joined to the inlet, is due to the decay of the 
washers. If care were taken to replace the washers from time 
to time, many of the complaints would not occur. It seems 
improbable any other calorimeter would stand constant usage as 
well as this does when fairly treated; and no other calorimeter 
can be so easily taken to pieces, repaired, or inspected. 

The following sources of error are likely to affect flow calori- 
meters; . 

1. Heat is lost if the exhaust gas is cooler than the inlet air. 
The gases leaving the calorimeter are frequently cooler 
than the air of the room. [Official correction is made 
for this. See “ Notification of Gas Referees,” p. 8.] 

2. Heat loss or gain by the condensation or vaporization of 
the water during the passage of the air through the 





calorimeter. [This under any likely conditions of the 
atmosphere affects the gross calorific power only (not 
the net) to the extent of + 1°6 calories.| 

3. Loss by radiation. 

4. Errors due to the assumption that 1 litre of water weighs 
tkilogramme. [From — 0'26 to + 1°16 calories, affect- 
ing both gross and net.| 

It is difficult, the author said, to conceive any instrument so 
well devised as this one of Professor Boys, having the cooling 
water entering the outside coil, and allowing an inappreciable 
loss by radiation or conduction. It seems, having regard to the 
construction, extremely improbable that radiation loss can be at 
all serious. Both the Junkers and Boys instruments may be re- 
garded as two most useful calorimeters, and both are fairly port- 
able; but the Junkers is the superior in this respect. The Boys 
instrument, however, is easier read, owing to the two thermo- 
meters being placed on the same level. Generally speaking, there 
appears to be no reason to suppose that the average thermometer 
reading in either case does not represent the average temperature 
of the outlet water. The Junkers has certainly the defect that the 
thermometers show spasmodic jumping, owing to slight variations 
in temperature. The Boys is superior in this respect. In the 
Boys instrument, it is very necessary to see that the inner vessel 
is accurately centred. Of course, both instruments may be ex- 
pected to give the best results when working under laboratory 
conditions. The author threw on the screen the results of a 
number of simultaneous readings with (using the same gas), in 
one case a Junkers and a Boys calorimeter in comparison, and in 
another two Boys instruments. The results were fairly con- 
cordant—in fact, the author described them as “very good in- 
deed.” In regard to the suggestion that has been made, that the 
combustion of the gas is not perfect in the Boys instrument owing 
to the use of flat-flame instead of atmospheric burners, the author 
described a number of tests made with the exhaust gas, which 
proved that fears in this respect are groundless. 

Next, Mr. Coste considered the question of the relation of 
calorific power to illuminating power; showing how the old belief 
as toa relationship existing is not well founded. A gas that is 
made under conditions in wuich a large proportion of methane 
is produced, should have a higher calorific power than one where 
the temperature of carbonization tends to the production of a 
large amount of hydrogen, and the exhaust to a large quantity of 
carbon monoxide. The use of blue water gas also lowers the 
calorific power. The variations that exist in gas manufacture 
produce so many anomalies that no real relation can be estab- 
lished between calorific power and illuminating value. The author 
gave a number of figures to illustrate the point—some of them 
being for coal gas made in a small works using clay retorts and 
no exhauster ; for coal gas supplied by one of the Metropolitan Gas 
Companies; for mixed gas also supplied in London; and for the 
gas from Glover-West vertical retorts (examined by Dr. Colman). 
It would, the author said, be noticed that, although 21-candle gas 
showed a marked superiority in heating value, the nominal 14 to 
16 candle gases do not differ greatly in calorific power among 
themselves. 

In concluding his paper, the author said it is impossible to 
assign to a gas of known candle power a definite calorific power 
on mere @ priori grounds. Calorific standards can only be fixed 
by a long series of tests; and pure coal gas will always be found 
to have a higher calorific power than a mixed gas of the same 
candle power. The average calorific power of 14 to 15 candle 
coal gas is about 130 calories net; while mixed gas of the same 
illuminating power is about 125 calories. And 16-candle coal gas 
is not more than about 2 calories above 16-candle mixed gas. It 
is probable that calorific power will be the future standard for 
gas, and that illuminating power will lose even the restricted 
importance which it at present possesses. But it is quite clear 
that no standard for calorific power can be satisfactorily fixed for 
any supply unless the gas is thoroughly tested and determinations 
of the calorific power made over a period. In the Metropolis, 
over the past three years, such tests have been made; and it is 
most desirable that gas authorities everywhere should institute 
regular testings for calorific power as has been done in the Metro- 
polis, so that a suitable calorific power standard may be settled 
when an appropriate occasion arises. 


r 
Discussion. 


Professor C. VERNON Boys (one of the Metropolitan Gas 
Referees) said that he felt the Society were much indebted to the 
author for giving them what was evidently the accumulation of 
a large amount of patient work. He had listened to the paper 
with considerable interest ; and he might also say with a certain 
modified amount of satisfaction. Naturally, he had looked at the 
matter from the rather special point of view of the advantages 
and shortcomings of the instrument for which he himself was 
responsible. With regard to the tests the author had made, he 
(Professor Boys) need hardly say that many of them had been 
made by himself independently, though not published, but merely 
for information. There were a good many points raised in the 
paper to which he should like to refer; but he would limit him- 
self to two or three. In the first place, there was the funda- 
mental distinction upon which the author had dwelt between the 
Junkers and his own instrument, in that the water in the latter 
was small in quantity and took every part of the machine in 
series—all parallel parts being avoided. Whencalorimetry arose 
as a practical question, he made a good many tests with Junkers 
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and other calorimeters. With the Junkers, he found what the 
author had described as little jumps, which would make accuracy 
exceedingly difficult for a gas examiner who had to make day- 
by-day tests. What was required was that as much as possible 
should be done by the apparatus, and as little as possible should 
be left for the attention and judgment of the user. It seemed to 
him that these small jumps were undesirable, because it would 
be very difficult for a gas examiner in taking his observations— 
in fact, it would be very difficult for anyone, in taking observa- 
tions, to avoid extremes—to know exactly what readings he ought 
to take when the thermometer column was making these little 
spasmodic jumps. It seemed to him that the outlet thermometer 
readings should be as smooth and even as those of the inlet water— 
indeed, if possible, it should be free from jumps of all sorts; so that 
when the examiner came to the routine that he had to follow, and 
simply took observations at stated times, there would be no ques- 
tion of him having taken a favourably high jump or an unfavour- 
ably low one. There ought to be no question at all. In order to 
obtain this result, it appeared to him that parallel flows of water 
through alternate channels would be sure to give rise to jumps, 
which no little mixing-chamber could possibly overcome. Be- 
cause in the movement of water in a parallel flow scheme, the water 
would hang, and would then move on when a higher tempera- 
ture caused it to pass with (if he might so describe it) some self- 
motive force. They had there an instability of condition which 
the small mixing-chamber, so he thought, could not possibly 
avoid. He therefore felt that it was much more important that 
the water should take every part of the machine in series; so 
that there could be no place where it would accumulate until it 
got hot enough to force its way and overwhelm the other stream 
which had taken charge of the thermometer hitherto. Then 
there was another point which did not refer so much to this 
particular instrument as to the whole question of calorimetry. 
It was the question of measuring the calorific power of gas 
either by its gross or its net value. Though he knew quite 
well there was an idea that the real scientific test was the net 
one, he was not sure himself that it was a very scientific one, 
or that it was reasonable. When the steam was condensed, and 
the heat abstracted due to that condensation, one got the heat 
that was caused—by what? Not by burning the gas, and letting 
the products cool down to the temperature of boiling water. It 
was a purely artificial measure, obtained by letting the permanent 
gaseous parts be cooled down to the outlet temperature of the 
instrument from which was subtracted the latent heat due to 
the condensation steam, and the specific heat due to the cooling 
of the condensed water down to the outlet temperature. That 
was absolutely artificial; it meant nothing. It might be a con- 
venient means of judging of the quantity of heat present in the 
gas; but it was not scientific as a measurement of the heat value 
of the gas. It must be remembered that calorimetry was going 
on long before there was any question of the testing of gas in the 
Metropolis with a calorimeter; and it was obviously desirable in 
instituting any test not to go away from practice. He did not 
himself think the test was a scientific one or that it meant any- 
thing at all; but it was a test that was universally understood. 
So much for “gross” and “net.” Then he should also like to 
say that he thought they were right in going on describing the 
calorific value by calories rather than by thermal units. That 
which was most conveniently measured was the calorie. Ther- 
mometers on the Fahrenheit scale could not be obtained so 
reliable or cheaply as on the Centigrade scale. Allthe apparatus 
for measuring was also on the metric system. The measurement 
of the heat on the metric scale was more natural to the scientific 
mind; and having measured it so, why should one not say so? 
He appreciated the author’s point about centring the instrument 
in the casing. He had not previously noticed that the instru- 
ment could be given this small amount of movement ; and so the 
centring was very desirable. It was, of course, advisable that the 
inner casing should not ride up against the outlet-tube. If it did 
not do that, the overflow would be fairly uniform; and the long 
time over which it was taken would get rid of any uncertainty on 
the score of regularity. 

The CHAIRMAN mentioned that the Society had with them that 
night the President of the Institution of Gas Engineers; and they 
would be glad if he would speak on the paper. 

Mr. J. W. HELpPs said, as a gas engineer, he must offer to Mr. 
Coste his hearty thanks for the clear and excellent way he had 
brought this question of calorimetry before the meeting. He was 
sure that every chemical assistant in every gas-works would feel, 
when he obtained possession of the paper, that he had got informa- 
tion in it which would enable him to do his work better in the future 
than in the past.* The figures would settle many points with 
which chemical assistants had been wrestling for a long time. 
He (Mr. Helps) felt the days of illuminating power for gas were 
practically numbered. When it was known that nearly the whole 
of the illumination of their towns was carried out by means of 
incandescent burners, and that a great deal of the gas distributed 
was used for heating and cooking purposes, it was evident the 
question of illuminating power was not now of any great import- 
ance. Whether gas was used for lighting or heating or anything 
else, it remained a question of the first order for them to consider 
as to what degree of calorific power for gas was the best for the 
important but various work it had to perform. He agreed with 
what the author had said as to the absolute impossibility of being 


4 An extended notice of the paper will be given in our columns when 
published in the Society’s own Journal.—ED. J.G.L. 





able to calculate the calorific power from the illuminating power 
of a gas. Ten years ago, he (Mr. Helps) carried out some ex. 
periments; and the figures Mr. Coste had shown tallied very 
closely with those he himself obtained, in trying to find the ratio 
of illuminating power to calorific power in gases varying in their 
constitution. In these days when coal gas was sometimes made 
in vertical retorts, or in horizontals, or inclines, with light or 
heavy charges, when sometimes the coal] gas was mixed with car- 
buretted water gas or blue water gas, it was impossible to get to any 
direct ratio in that way. He felt sure it would not be long before 
every gas authority—company or municipal—would use calori- 
meters to a much greater extent than in the past; it would be 
absolutely necessary for them to do so. He did not quite see— 
though he quite agreed that gas undertakings .should have a 
calorific test—the necessity for having an illuminating power one 
as well. Let gas undertakings have a calorific power test, and 
they would te satisfied; but he did not see the good of having, 
simultaneously, another test which was of practically no use at all. 
Whatever burner was used for testing illuminating power, the 
extent to which the reduction could be made was limited by the 
heating power of the gas; and as it was possible to vary the 
conditions under which gas was produced, so as to increase its 
calorific power while actually reducing its illuminating power, the 
infliction of a test for the latter really stood in the way of the 
customer being supplied with the most suitable gas for his various 
purposes. However, it would not be long, in his opinion, before 
the gas industry had a calorific standard substituted for the illu- 
minating power one. 

Mr. W. J. Dippin remarked that, although he had not had an 
opportunity of working with the Boys calorimeter, he had worked 
with other calorimeters a great deal ; and from what he had seen and 
from what he had heard, there seemed to be no question whatever 
that they were now in possession of an acceptable instrument—that 
Professor Boys had placed in their hands a thoroughly reliable and 
trustworthy instrument, by means of which the calorific value of 
coal gas could be readily ascertained. That was a satisfactory 
position. The instruments they had had before were only more 
or less good; and, as Professor Boys himself mentioned, they had 
the peculiar knack of giving variations in the outlet temperature, 
which was a serious defect. Those who were accustomed to use 
the domestic geyser had no doubt, like himself, had extraordinary 
results with gas burning and water flowing through under pre- 
cisely similar conditions—there were sometimes considerable 
differences in the temperature of the water running from the 
geyser. This was a gross and exaggerated example of, but it 
illustrated, what happened with calorimeters when they took the 
form of the ordinary domestic geyser. So that he was quite 
prepared to accept the statement that the older forms were not so 
reliable as the newer one. The method of working with the old 
instruments was to take a number of observations, and exclude 
any abnormal ones. That was really not scientific procedure. The 
Boys instrument was a marked step in advance. Against the 
calorific power test, they had the ordinary method of testing coal 
gas for illuminating power. He did not think, however, there was 
anybody in the room who would stand up and say he was satis- 
fied, under all the modern conditions, that photometry supplied 
a satisfactory test of the value of coal gas for domestic purposes, 
as now consumed. The general idea of illuminating value had 
vanished. They had different burners and different methods of 
using them, as well as different standards. And the various con- 
ditions that had been introduced into modern gas manufacture 
had so complicated the problem that he, as an old gas photo- 
metrist, looked upon ordinary photometry as a thing of abso- 
lutely no value. He could, in fact, sympathize entirely with an 
observation once made by Sir George Livesey, who said: “I will 
not have any more tests—neither illuminating power nor calorific 
power.” But he (Mr. Dibdin) believed Sir George came to the 
conclusion that the calorific power test was a trustworthy one. 
He hoped with Mr. Helps that the calorific power test would be 
the one reliable test of coal gas for ordinary domestic heating and 
lighting, because, though the old flat-flame burner was still largely 
employed, yet, compared with the quantity of gas used by other 
means, the amount consumed by the old-fashioned burners was 
a matter of insignificance. The time for change had now arrived. 
Some years ago they thought the flat-flame and argand burners 
important things; but clearly the heating value of the gas was 
now the important factor. The question had come fairly and 
clearly to the front; and the contribution of the author would 
therefore be of the utmost possible value. 

Dr. H. G. Cotman remarked that he was glad he had nothing, 
or practically nothing, to say in the way of criticism. Mr. Coste’s 
figures were almost exactly the same as he (Dr. Colman) had 
obtained during the course of the past ten years. Practically the 
only point on which he had any bone to pick with the author was 
in regard to the calculation of the calorific power from analyses. 
According to his view, the figures quoted by the author were some 
1'5 per cent. too high, compared with actual tests made with the 
Boys instrument. The calorimeter tests were made with a wet 
meter; and the gas was always measured moist at 60° Fahr. and 
30 in. Bar., and contained something like 1} per cent. of moisture. 
When calculating from an analysis, a dry gas was assumed, so 
that the whole of the figures obtained in calculating from analyses 
were, in comparison with the figures got from direct measurement, 
1°5 per cent. too high. To put it the other way, instead of there 
being agreement between the tests with the calorimeter and the 
calculations from analyses, the former, in comparison with the 
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latter, were 1} per cent. too low. There was one other point on 
the question of the hydrocarbons. He quite agreed that, for ordi- 
nary practical purposes, one might take the saturated hydrocar- 
bons as being represented by propylene with a sufficient degree 
ofaccuracy. But the newer methods of gas manufacture—the use 
of vertical retorts—did give a rather lower proportion of benzene 
vapour, and a higher proportion of ethylene in the unsaturated 
hydrocarbons. He trusted that the substitution of a calorific 
standard for an illuminating one would now come very rapidly, as 
there was no more unsatisfactory work than that of photometry. 
“ May the day of the change of standard come soon!” He was 
glad Mr. Coste had given it ahandforward. He agreed with Mr. 
Helps that the double standard was to be deprecated, and was 
certain this would turn out impracticable, unless the one or the 
other was made so low as to be practically useless as a standard. 
Respecting Mr. Dibdin’s remarks as to the old calorimeters and 
the new, he thought that gentleman was a little hard on the 
Junkers. He (Dr. Colman) must confess he had not had an 
opportunity of making many tests with Professor Boys’ instru- 
ment; but he had worked with the Junkers for fourteen years, and 
must speak up for it as being an excellent instrument. 

Mr. Dippin: My point was that the principle was not quite so 
good as that of Professor Boys. 

Dr. CoLMAN agreed with the point as to the slight jumps in 
the readings of the outlet thermometer to which Professor Boys 
had called attention. But in ordinary tests, he thought, as Mr. 
Coste had pointed out, there was practical agreement between 
the two instruments. In practical use, the chief inconvenience 
was the different levels of the two thermometers in the Junkers 
instrument, which necessitated the jumping up and down of the 
observer from the one to the other. 

Among other speakers, 

Mr. C. J. Dickenson Gair remarked that he could certify that 
excellent results could be obtained with the Simmance-Abady flow 
calorimeter. He agreed with other speakers that there was a 
great tendency for the outlet temperature to jump several frac- 
tions of a degree in working with the Junkers calorimeter; but 
with the Simmance-Abady flow calorimeter, this defect was not 
found. He had not had the opportunity of becoming very con- 
versant with Professor Boys’ instrument, but had continuously 
used both the Junkers and the Simmance-Abady; and he had 
always found the latter the more satisfactory of the two. There 
was some difficulty in the Junkers instrument as to the condensed 
water. The flow of condensed water was more or less irregular ; 
and, unless several cubic feet of gas were burned, one could not 
be sure of having the proper reading. In short, with the Junkers, 
one could not get snap tests so correctly as with the Simmance- 
Abady. It was a good suggestion of Mr. Coste’s to take propylene 
as the most correct hydrocarbon from which to calculate. It was 
also a good thing occasionally to calculate from analysis; but it 
was better to take the average calorific test itself. 

Mr. Coste, in replying to the discussion, said there was really 
little for him to comment upon. He was pleased to hear Professor 
Boys’ remarks, and was very glad he appreciated the point about 
centring the instrument. This was not an academic question. 
Some time ago, they found abnormal differences between gross 
and net; and careful examination of the instrument with which 
the results had been obtained showed that, by placing the calori- 
meter eccentrically in the outer case, these erroneous results 
were obtained, but by carefully centring it, the results became 
normal. Mr. Helps, representing the gas industry, Mr. Dibdin, 
and Dr. Colman generally agreed with him. He noted Dr. Col- 
man’s point about moist gas. The fact remained that the figures 
as calculated did agree well for all practical purposes, though, of 
course, they all agreed, it was better to have direct tests. But 
these indirect ones from analyses were useful for the confirma- 
tion of observed results or for calculation of calorific power when 
a calorimeter was not available. He hoped it would be generally 
realized that he had said the Junkers calorimeter was an admir- 
able instrument, and that the variations in individual readings did 
not affect the average outlet temperature. 





NAPHTHALENE PICRATE, AND THE QUANTITA- 
TIVE DETERMINATION OF NAPHTHALENE. 


At the Meeting yesterday week of the London Section of the 
Society of Chemical Industry, a paper was on the agenda, on the 
above subject, by Messrs. W. P. JorissEN and J. Rutten. In 
the absence of the authors, Dr. H. G. Colman, at the request of 
the President, indicated the cardinal point of the communication. 
A short account of the system has been already published in the 
“ JOURNAL ” (Sept. 8). 

The authors in the paper state that, having attempted to esti- 
mate naphthalene by Colman and Smith’s method, and finding 
that, owing to the decomposition of naphthalene picrate on wash- 
ing, the results given were too low, they made an investigation of 
the equilibria existing between naphthalene picrate, water, and 
solid picric acid, and also extended their investigation to the be- 
haviour of other solvents than water; the results obtained and 
their interpretation from the physical chemistry standpoint being 
given in the paper. 

From the results obtained, it follows that, when gas containing 








naphthalene is passed through a saturated solution of picric acid 
containing in addition solid picric acid, the naphthalene is directly 
obtained as naphthalene picrate, and is not, as in Colman and 
Smith’s method, partly dissociated into free naphthalene and 
picric acid; and they therefore recommend the use of such a 
solution in the determination of naphthalene—details of the exact 
procedure being given. Check tests made with known quantities 
rn showed close agreement with the actual amount 
taken. 

Dr. Cotman said that, in their original paper, Colman and 
Smith had already pointed out that, in testing for naphthalene by 
their method, the precipitate of naphthalene picrate obtained 
must only be slightly washed with water, as otherwise too low 
results were recorded, for the reason pointed out by Messrs. 
Jorissen and Rutten. In his present practice, he avoided wash- 
ing the precipitate at all, the contents of the bottle, after heating 
and subsequent cooling, being poured into a measuring cylinder, 
the volume noted, and the whole filtered through a dry filter 
paper, rejecting the first few cc. of the filtrate—these being weaker 
than the rest owing to the adsorption of picric acid by the filter 
paper; 100 cc. or more of the remainder of the filtrate was then 
titrated in the usual manner with decinormal alkali; and from 
this and the observed volume of the original solution, the total 
quantity of picric acid in the latter was readily calculated. A 
slight error was introduced, inasmuch as the volume of naphtha- 
lene picrate was also measured along with the solution; but the 
magnitude of this error is very small. 

Mr. C. J. DickENson-Gair, commenting on the above, said the 
figures placed on the board by Dr. Colman, showing the accuracy 
of the method proposed by Jorissen and his fellow worker, were 
very little more in accord with one another than similar figures 
placed on record by Dr. Colman and Mr. Smith to prove their own 
method some years ago. Personally, he (Mr. Gair) had not found 
any great difficulty in the correct estimation of naphthalene by the 
customary methods in use in this country. As Dr. Colman had 
pointed out, the difficulty which had to be overcome was due to 
the fact that, when naphthalene vapour was passed into picric acid 
solution, pure naphthalene picrate was not precipitated, but a 
mixture of naphthalene picrate and naphthalene. The latter 
might sometimes be seen floating on the surface of the picric acid 
solution as a scum. Dr. Colman and Mr. Smith had got rid of 
this difficulty by heating the precipitate in vacuo—pure naphtha- 
lene picrate recrystallizing from the solution oncooling. Another 
method proposed by himself (Mr. Gair), in a paper read before the 
Society, to achieve the same object had for its basis the use of 
acetic acid as a solvent of naphthalene. The gas to be tested 
was passed direct into the acetic acid; the naphthalene going into 
solution, from which it was precipitated directly as pure naphtha- 
lene picrate by an excess of picric acid. In Colman and Smith’s 
method, and also the latter method, the naphthalene picrate was 
found to have a melting point of 146° C., as against the absolute 
one of 149° C. They could be relied on with ordinary care to give 
98 per cent. accuracy. The indicator generally used in naphtha- 
lene estimations was lacmoid, which turned from brown to green 
with alkali; but he had found that with boiled solutions, phenol- 
phthalein gave a much sharper and more delicate end reaction. 
The use of this indicator might lead to even greater accuracy, in 
naphthalene estimations, than had hitherto been the case. 


VERTICAL RETORTS AT MANCHESTER (N.H.). 





In the general review of the proceedings at the recent annual 
meeting of the American Gas Institute which appears elsewhere, 
reference is made to a report by Mr. Walter G. Africa, of Man- 
chester (N.H.), on the working of the vertical retorts in the gas- 
works in that town. It may be remembered that last year two 
benches of nine retorts, 8 in. by 14 in. at the top, 12 in. by 18 in. 
at the bottom, and 18 ft. 6 in. long, were completed at these 
works; and they were described in the course of a paper sub- 
mitted by Mr. J. H. Taussig at the meeting of the Institute twelve 
months ago, and noticed in the “ JournaL” at the time. [See 
Vol. CIV., p. 493-] One of the benches was worked for a number 
of months during the year, with the result that the furnace and 
recuperators were found to be entirely satisfactory. As no 
vertical retorts had previously been tried with American coal, the 
size decided upon at Manchester was in the nature of an experi- 
ment. A small size was adopted in order to carbonize the coal 
in the shortest time possible, and obtain, through short charges, a 
greater capacity per bench per 24 hours. These retorts did not 
prove to be entirely satisfactory with the run-of-mine West 
Virginia coal used during the tests. The charges were burnt off 
in six hours, but would not discharge without some caking, at 
both the top and the bottom of the retorts. Tests were, however, 
made of screened coal of uniform sized lumps which worked much 
more satisfactorily. : 

In Mr. Africa’s report, he states that, in order to determine the 
best size of retort to carbonize American coal, the nine small re- 
torts were removed, and replaced by five of different sizes and 
tapers, having a capacity varying from 1000 lbs. to 2200 lbs. of 
coal per charge. These experimental retorts were under fire for 
several months; and they demonstrated that a retort 10 in. by 
14 in. at the top, 15 in. by 21 in. at the bottom, and 18 ft. 6 in. 





long, gives the best results ; discharging entirely satisfactorily in 
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nine hours, and in a large percentage of the trials in eight hours— 
indicating that if the benches were fitted with retorts of a uniform 
size, and operated continuously and regularly, it would be safe to 
base calculation on eight-hour charges. The vertical retorts were 
under fire at the same time that the horizontal benches were in 
operation, and both gases were aspirated by one exhauster. 

In order to determine exactly what results were being obtained 
from the vertical retorts, a 5-feet station meter was connected in 
such a manner that the gas from them was pumped through it by 
a separate exhauster. This test was made during the latter part 
of last June. A connection was made from the meter to the 
photometer-room, and a sample of the gas, purified by oxide, was 
passed through a 30-gallon mixing-tank, and thence to the bar 
photometer—a pentane lamp being used as the standard. For 
several days, hourly readings of the photometer were made. 

The analysis of the West Virginia coal used at Manchester is 
as follows :— 

Per Cent. 
1°25 
39°30 
53°85 
5°60 


Moisture . . : 
Volatile constituents 
Fixed carbon . 
ens ae” & 
100*00 
Sulphur a ee eS ae ee ee 0°76 
Calorific value, 14,640 B.Th.U. 
The following is an analysis of coke from a nine-hour charge :— 
Per Cent. 
Moisture << 
Volatile constituents 
Fixed carbon . 
Ash. 


Sulphur a ey ae ee a a 
Calorific value, 14,329 B.Th.U. 

The continuous hourly test gave the following results :— 
Yield per poundofcoal. . .... . 4°82 cub. ft. 
Illuminating power (with flat-flame burner) 16°08 candles 
Candle-feet per pound : 77°51 
Calorific power Se Bt ee, ee 635 B.Th.U. 

Carbonizing 45 per cent. of capacity of setting. 

The yield of coke and fuel used in the furnaces was as follows: 
Percentage of coal carbonized used in furnace, 23; total coke 
made, 61 per cent. of the coal carbonized. The tar obtained was 
thin, and contained about 7 per cent. of free carbon. The coke 
is of a better quality than that obtained from horizontal retorts, 
and produces less breeze. The cost of labour per 1000 cubic 
feet will compare favourably with that of machine-stoked hori- 
zontal retorts. 











Mr. W. Doig Gibb’s “ Greeting” to his Co-Partners. 


As the new Chief Engineer of the South Metropolitan Gas 
Company—Mr. W. Doig Gibb—entered upon his duties early 
last month, it was only natural that he should take the first 
chance of getting into touch with the employees. An oppor- 
tunity was afforded him by the Chairman (Mr. Charles Carpenter) 
of meeting many of them; but, as he could not reach all, he 
availed himself of the pages of the “Co-Partnership Journal.” 
Mr. Gibb says: 


I come among you as a stranger, proud of the position to which 
I have been appointed, but with a deep sense of the responsibility 
in following such men as the late Sir George, his brother, and our 
present Chairman. The latter has already explained why I was 
brought in; and I take this opportunity of saying that I believe in 
promotion from within whenever this can be done. It is only 
fair that, if the circumstances warrant it, the employees should 
be first considered when better positions become vacant. In my 
case, time, which waits for no man, did me a good service ; but I 
recognize, with gratitude, that our various heads of departments 
are evidently to be the first in making me comfortable, and in 
giving me such information as will make me an efficient link 
in this large and important Company’s machinery. To the 
workmen especially I would say that I have served five years 
as an ordinary apprentice in an engineering shop; and there 
I learned to esteem and respect working men. This appren- 
ticeship and the teaching of a good father have made me a 
thorough believer in two things. The first—that esteem and cour- 
tesy and consideration are equally due to all who do their work 
well and conscientiously and to the best of their ability, whether 
this means a weekly pay or a monthly salary. The second—that 
every man has his own acute feelings, and that the one golden rule 
to follow in everything is to remember to do to others as you would 
that others should do to you. A long time must necessarily elapse 
before I know our Company’s business and know all my fellow 
co-partners, But I firmly believe in co-partnership in its broadest 
sense ; and I rely on that co-partnership of heart and hand to help 
me and to strengthen me to become efficient. 
Mr. Gibb adds that in ordinary circumstances he need not have 
said more; but he was in a dilemma, because the workmen in 
Newcastle gave him a testimonial to present to the workmen of 
the South Metropolitan Gas Company, as they were anxious that 
he should be introduced by them, and he could not afford to hurt 
their feelings by not presenting their testimonial. He said he did 
so in no spirit of undue pride, though he had been proud of his 
relations with them. His hope was rather that their words might 
help him to get quickly into the same relations with themselves. 





REGISTER OF PATENTS. 


Suspending Device for Incandescent Mantles, 
MartinI, A., of Berlin. 





No. 21,667; Oct. 13, 1908. Date 
claimed under International Con- 
vention, Oct. 16, 1907. 


This suspending device has a 
sleeve-ring of sufficient compressi- 
bility and extensibility to render it 
capable of being used upon different 
sized burner-heads without injuring 
the incandescence body. 

As shown, the ring is in two 
parts, fitting upon the upper end of 
the burner-head and carrying a 
suspending device for the incan- 
descence bodies. The parts of the 
sleeve ring which are adapted to 
engage and hold one another are 
outside the ring; and they also 
serve to carry the suspending wire 
—the latter being for the protection 
of the incandescence body during 
packing and unpacking, convey- 
ance, placing on the burner, and 
(in part) during the use of the body on the burner. 











Martini’s Mantle Suspender. 


Pressure-Gauges. 
Guover, R. B. G., of Queen Victoria Street, E.C., and Edmonton. 
No. 24,625; Nov. 16, 1908. 

This invention relates to pressure-gauges having two hollow discs 
with a flexible diaphragm between them, and a screw to alter the capa- 
city of the mercury compartment for positioning the mercury at zero; 
a compartment being on either side of the diaphragm—one compart- 
ment having a pipe connected with the gas supply, and the other con- 
taining the mercury and having a pipe connecting with the gauge- 
glass. The object of the invention is to so construct the gauge that it 
can be affixed to any existing gas-pipe; the gauge-glass be folded on 
to the casing so that the apparatus can be carried in the pocket ; and 
the mercury be positioned at zero for each testing by a movement of 
the diaphragm for compensating for varying degrees of temperature. 


) 
J 



































Glover’s Pressure Gauges, 


The illustration shows the apparatus in condition for applying to a 
gas-pipe ; also as doubled up for carrying in the pocket. 

The two hollow discs A B have between them a metal diaphragm C, 
so as to form two chambers. To the disc B is connected a short tube 
D, preferably screw-threaded at E on the end, in the manner of a gas- 
burner, so that the apparatus can be screwed to a gas-pipe. This disc 
B is also provided with a screw F for action on the diaphragm. The 
other disc A carries an arm or pipe G having a valve casing H ; and to 
this arm is connected, by a plug I, the gauge-glass J, protected by a 
graduated casing K. The plug is revolvable for the purpose of closing 
the chamber or compartment A! containing the mercury from the 
gauge-glass J, and so as to position the gauge-glass and casing K next 
to the disc A and be held thereto by a catch L, so that the article can 
be carried in the pocket. 

Now when it is desired to use the apparatus, the gauge-glass J is re- 
leased from its catch L and placed in the vertical position—thus open- 
ing the valve formed by the plug I and casing H between the mercury 
compartment A! and the gauge-glass J. The screw F is now operated 
to act upon the diaphragm C, which displaces the mercury in the com- 
partment or chamber A! until it indicates zero on the gauge-glass J. 
The apparatus is now screwed to a gas-pipe and the gas turned on, 
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travel of the streams of heated gases coming from the combustion- 
chamber into the setting, such streams need only have an ordinary 
carbonizing heat—that is, a lower initial temperature than in the pre- 
sent known forms of settings for vertical retorts. In the case of com- 
bustion-chambers built at the top or bottom of the setting only, witb 
consequent long travel of the heating gases, when a retort is newly 
charged with a large volume of cold coal the initial temperature of the 
streams of heating gases must of necessity beexceedingly high, in order 
to be able to impart carbonizing heats toretorts throughout their length 
of travel, and then leave the setting at the required carbonizing heat. 
Moreover, in practice with long travels of heating gases, the tempera- 
ture of such a stream of gases, when first coming in contact with a 
newly-charged retort, would probably drop below the carbonizing 
heat ; and, in consequence, the carbonization of the coal, instead of 
proceeding simultaneously throughout the length of the retort, would 
begin at one end and gradually extend over the length of the retort, 
with consequent waste of time and inefficient results. 


Turning Down and Extinguishing Gas-Jets on 
Vehicles. 
p’Ivernois, G. H., of Paris. 
No. 25,650; Nov. 27, 1908. 


This apparatus, to enable all or a number of gas-burners of a railway 
or other vebicle to be lighted, turned low, and extinguished by operat- 
ing a handle inside or outside the vehicle, comprises: (1) A high-tension 
magneto coil for supplying the igniting current and driven by clock- 
work mechanism wound up automatically by (for example) a wind- 
wheel mounted on top of the vehicle and driven by the resistance of 
the air in the travel of the vehicle; with the aid of a friction roller 
driven by the axle of the vehicle; by a reciprocating or rotary motor 
driven by the compressed air of the brake system ; or by the compressed 
lighting gas. (2) Central controlling mechanism adapted to put the 
clockwork in operation to drive the magneto for supplying the igniting 
current tothe burner. This central control mechanism, in its preferred 
form, consists of a box fitted at a suitable point inside or outside the 
vehicle and comprising a handle or device adapted to be moved over 
suitable indications, The movement of the handle serves through the 
medium of a striker and suitable stops to turn on or shut off partially 
or entirely a cock fitted in the gas-pipe passing through the control-box, 
and also to release the clockwork so as to start the magneto coil and 
ignite the burners. 


Treatment of Coke. 
Ey, B., and Rotrason, A., of Pye Bridge. 
No. 26,121; Dec. 3, 1908. 


The patentees claim as their invention: “In the treatment of coke, 
made in retorts or ovens, excluding air and moisture from the heated 
mass during the process of slowly cooling, by covering the coke, when 
withdrawn from the retorts or ovens and while in an incandescent state, 
with a layer of coke breeze.” 

In their specification, they say that coke made in retorts or ovens 
has been found unsuitable for use as fuel in open fires, owing to the 
difficulty of maintaining the fire in an incandescent state without air- 
blast. To remedy this defect, they propose that the coke as withdrawn 
from the retorts or ovens, and while in an incandescent state, is covered 
with a layer of coke breeze of sufficient thickness to exclude air and 
moisture while it is slowly cooling down. The resulting coke, it is said, 
becomes softened, and when employed as fuel in an open grate ora 
furnace will ignite and burn with a steady flame. ‘Such coke,” it is 
pointed out, ‘‘can be ground and used in the manufacture of electric 
carbons or blacking for foundry purposes or any other use for which 
soft carbon can be employed.” 


Regulators or Injectors for Incandescent Gas- 
Burners. 
ZECHNALL, L., of Bunhill Row, E.C. 
No. 2199; Jan. 29, 1909. 


This invention relates to regulator injectors or valves for incandes- 
cent gas-burners wherein a screwed plug is employed as a néedle-valve 
for regulating the aperture of the nozzle which forms the injector for 
the gas and air mixing-chamber of the bunsen burner. 


MUMERER ODOR EEE 





Zechnall’s Incandescent Burner Regulator 


The body part is formed with a gap or cut-away part. It is also 
formed at one end with the usual screwed recess for connecting to the 
gas supply; while the other end is provided with a conical cap with a 
nozzle forming a gas-chamber in communication with the gas supply 
by the passage D. Within the body part, on that side of the gap 
adjacent to the nozzle, is a screwed plug formed at one end with a 
needle valve adapted to fit more or less tightly within the nozzle by 
being screwed backwards or forwards by the handle which projects 
into the gap. By turning the handle in one direction, the needle valve 
entirely shuts off the passage of gas through the nozzle; while by 
turning it in the opposite direction, a “very fine regulation ’’ of the 


quantity of gas forming the jet can be obtained without decreasing the 
pressure. 





Burner=Tubes for Incandescent Lamps. 
Enuricu and Gratz, of Berlin. 


No. 9139; April 17, 1909. Date claimed under International 
Convention, March 6, 1909. 


This invention relates to means for controlling the air supply to the 
mixing tube or chamber of a bunsen burner as ‘used in incandescent 
gas-lamps. ‘ 

It is usual, the patentees remark, to provide a control ring for 
adjusting the air openings in the bunsen. It has already been pro- 
posed to effect the operation of this control ring by means of suitable 
gearing ; and such a device is illustrated in patent No. 22,821 of 1907 
granted to Max Graetz. ; 

The object of the present invention is to provide an improved device 
for effecting the adjustment of the control ring, consisting of a threaded 
rod carrying a transporter pin which engages with the air-control sleeve 
on the outside of the burner-tube, while the threaded spindle is adapted 
to engage in a fixed threaded member, so that, on rotating the spindle, 
it moves bodily. This bodily movement of the threaded spindle, it is 
said, enables the operator to form an estimate of the amount of air 
opening provided on the mixing-tube. 


Ladders for Spirally-Guided Gasholders. 
Downs, J. H., of Dipton, and Wricut, H. F., of Donnington, near 
Newport, Salop. 

No. 9482; April 21, 1909. 

The object of this invention is to provide ladders for use with the lifts 
of spirally-guided gasholders, where ladders cannot be used in one 


vertical run on the lift, by which men can, with ease and safety, ascend 
and descend the several lifts of the gasholder. 














Downs and Wright’s Ladders for Spiral Gasholders, 


The holder illustrated is one with three spirally-guided lifts requiring 
the ladders for the middle lift to be arranged in lengths which are not 
in line with each other. The curb or top of each lift is made of suffi- 
cient width for a man to walk upon round the holder, and to the upper 
edge of the lift standards are fixed tostand out some distance. Where 
the ladders meet the hand-rails, the railings are discontinued, for men 
to gain access to the pathways. When the ladders come in such situa- 
tions as to avoid the spiral guides (as on the first and third lifts), the 
ladders can be made in one length, as usual; but when they are in 
such situation that the spiral guide-rails will not allow of the ladders 
being in one length (as shown on the second lift), they are, according 
to this invention, made in lengths set in vertical planes some distance 
apart, and treads and hand-rails are arranged so as to allow men to 
pass from one length of ladder to the other. These treads and hand- 
rails are shown as continuations of some of the treads of the lengths of 
ladder ; but they may be short lengths of ladder arranged to be folded 
with the main lengtbs of ladder. 








Interrupted Gas Supply at Sunderland.—Some excitement was 
caused a few days ago in a portion of the district of the Sunderland Gas 
Company, by an interruption in the supply which took place at about 
60'clock in the evening, and which was caused by one of the Water 
Company’s men unaccountably turning off at the main the gas supply 
instead of the water, as had been his intention, The interruption 
(which is naturally made a good deal of in electrical quarters), lasted 
only three or four minutes ; and, of course, it was in no way due to the 
Gas Company or to defects in their plant. Immediately the Company 
were apprised of the occurrence, the lamplighters were again started 
on their rounds ; but the difficulty in connection with lights that might 
have been left burning in houses while the tenants were out, was 
greater. However, where such a state of affairs was thought to exist, 
friendly neighbours entered the premises and turned the gas off, or 
else sent messages to the residents to return ; and the chance of serious 
consequences was thus minimized. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We are not responsible for opinions expressed by Corvespondents.} 





German y. English Gas-Retorts. 


S1r,—The correspondence on the above subject, arising out of the 
letter which appeared in your issue of the roth ult., needs little com- 
ment from me; but I should like, in a few words, to make a little 
clearer the position taken by this Company in the matter. _ 

For years past, we bave been endeavouring to encourage British 
manufacturers to produce goods nearer in quality to those obtainable 

road. 
= bave before me a schedule of the prices we have paid for retorts 
during the past five years; and the same figures would be true over a 
much longer period. I find we have paid some British makers more 
than double the price per foot that others were asking us (and were paid) 
for retorts which they claimed to be the best-of their kind. Price has 
been only one of the considerations governing the settlement of a con- 
tract; and we have never wittingly sacrificed quality to it. 

If our practice had been to accept only the lowest tender, we should 
have only ourselves to blame if we were supplied with fire-clay drain 
pipes in which to carbonize our coal. But we have not forgotten that 
a large proportion of our dividend is still made in the retort-house ; 
and we have spared neither pains nor expense to get the best article 
obtainable. 

What Mr. Settle’s letter means, I am at a loss to discover. I have 
hitherto managed to keep politics out of gas making; and I have no 
present intention of departing from that policy. But I am free to 
express my belief that neither Free Trade nor Protection will recover 
for our manufacturers their lost position, unless they, in the words 
of the Prince of Wales, ‘t Wake up!” and take Science as the hand- 
maid to their Industry. 

South Metropolitan Gas Company, 

Nov. 6, 1909. 


CHARLES CARPENTER. 





Horse-Power Rating of Gas-Engines. 


Sir,—Referring to the letter on the above subject which appeared in 
your issue of Oct. 19, we have long felt that many makers list the 
powers of their engines too highly, and moreover base their calculations 
on gas of a thermal value almost impossible to obtain—namely, 700 
B.Th.U. On the other hand, one cannot shut one’s eyes to the fact 
that in this strenuous age, and with the excessive competition that 
exists for every order in the market, each maker not unnaturally tries 
to make his engine appear better than that of his rival. But judging 
from the way in which buyers are now insisting on guaranteed figures 
being proved after the engine is erected, they are pretty well alive to 
the possibility of an eager salesman rather overstepping the mark. 
While human nature exists as it is, it seems difficult to devise an effec- 
tive cure. 

On the other hand, we have always tried to safeguard the purchaser 
by only listing our engines at powers which can be obtained with gas 
ranging from 550 to 700 B.Th.U.; and, moreover, we advocate that 
for regular working a margin of power below our printed figures should 
be allowed. Similarly, the powers given off by producer gas are cal- 
culated with gas of 140 B.Th.U. The variation between gas of 550 
and 700 B.Th.U. would not affect the power of an engine more than 
3 per cent. 

Speaking for ourselves, we think that we can safely claim that we 
have drawn up our lists quite as much for the buyer’s benefit as our 


nica For CrossLey Bros., LIMITED, 


Manchester, Nov. 1, 1909. D. H. Irwin, Managing-Director. 

















THE WELSBACH COMPANY’S TRADE MARK. 





Clerkenwell Police Court.—Saturday, Nov. 6. 
(Before Mr. Bros.) 


The hearing of the summonses taken out against the Welsbach Incan- 
descent Gaslight Company, Limited, by the Wolfram (Tungsten) Metal 
Filament Lamps, Limited, for selling and exposing for sale goods to 
which, as was alleged, a false trade description was applied, was con- 
tinued to-day (see ante, pp. 265, 332). 


Mr. Rurus Isaacs, K.C., M.P., Mr. H. A. Cocerax, and Mr. 
ERNEST LUNGE appeared in support of the summonses; Mr. WALTER, 
K.C., and Mr. A. H. BopkIn represented the defendants. 

Mr. J. Y. Fletcher, the Manager of the electric light department of the 
General Electric Company, Limited, examined by Mr. Rurus Isaacs, 
said his firm were the agents in this country for the Auer Company of 
Berlin, from whom they received metal filament electric lamps for sale. 
At first they were called Osmium lamps, because the metal filament was 
made of osmium ; but in 1926 the Osram lamp was introduced. These 
lamps were made in Germany ; but since the passing of the new Patents 
Act, a factory had been erected in this country for their manufacture. 
They bore the name of the Auer Company. When they were first 
introduced into England, so far as he knew, no other metal filament 
lamp except the Osmium had been invented by Baron von Welsbach. 
A copy of the “ Daily Telegraph ” containing the advertisement of the 
defendant Company’s lamps was handed to witness, and he was asked 
what effect it would have on his mind. He replied that he should con- 
sider the lamps offered were the invention of Baron von Welsbach or the 
Output of the Auer Company. The effect of stamping these lamps with 








the words ‘Aur ” and “‘Welsbach” would lead people to believe that 
they were the product of the Auer Company, or the German Welsbach 
Company, as it was sometimes known in this country. So far as he 
knew, neither Baron von Welsbach nor the Auer Company had any- 
thing whatever to do with these lamps. 

Cross-examined by Mr. WALTER, witness said he knew there were 
three Welsbach Companies in Europe—the German, the Austrian, and 
the English. He was not aware that 98 per cent. of the shares of the 
Austrian Company were the property of the English Company. He 
did not know that the policy of the Welsbach Companies had been 
not to use the words “ Auer ” or ‘‘ Welsbach ” on the territories of the 
others. He believed the German Company undertook not to use the 
word “Auer” for acertain period in connection with incandescent gas 
mantles; but he thought the period had now expired. The registered 
— mark of the German Company for incandescent gas-lamps was 
“ Degea.” 

Mr. WattTeER: Is it not a fact that the word “ Auergesellschaft ”’ 
formed no part of the name of that Company until two years ago ? 

Witness : It has been part of the name as long as I have known it, 
which is 24 years. 

During the last 24 years, has a single advertisement been issued by 
your Company in which the word appears ?—Not by our Company. 

With the exception of one circular, have your Company ever adver- 
tised the word ‘* Auer ’’ in connection with the lamps ?—No. 

In further cross-examination, witness said that, as far as he knew, 
Baron Welsbach had nothing to do with the Osram lamp, either as 
manufacturer or inventor; nor was he aware that since Jan. 17, 1899, 
the Welsbach Company had had the trade mark “ Aur” registered for 
goods in Class 13. He now saw, however, by acertified copy of the 
Patent Register produced, that it was so. He was not aware that the 
trade mark “ Aur” had been used upon all merchandise sold by the 
Welsbach Company for many years. He was not prepared to deny 
that the word “Aur” upon goods in this country commonly meant that 
they were the goods of the Welsbach Company. Asked if he was pre- 
pared to deny that the word ‘‘ Welsbach ”’ upon goods in this country 
commonly meant the merchandise of the Welsbach Company, he re- 
plied that he should deny it with respect to electric goods. It was not 
within his knowledge that until the word ‘‘ Welsbach ” appeared on an 
electric filament lamp, not a single electric lamp had been so marked. 
In advertisements, the word ‘‘ Welsbach ’’ had only been used in con- 
nection with Osram lamps in reprints from the daily newspapers. In 
these it was stated that Dr. Auer von Welsbach, who invented the first 
incandescent gas-mantle, also invented the first metal filament electric 
lamp. The word “ Auer ”-had not appeared in any advertisements of 
Osram lamps. 

In re-examination by Mr. Rurus Isaacs, witness said that on the 
wrapper in which the Osmium lamps were sold, which was printed in 
German, the word “ Auergesellschaft” appeared. 

The further hearing of the case was adjourned until the 2oth inst. 


BORROWING MONEY FROM A PREPAYMENT METER. 





At the Old Street Police Court, last week, Lewis Granafsky, a 
Russian subject, of Church Street, Bethnal Green, was charged before 


Mr. Biron with stealing 2s. 7d., the moneys of the Commercial Gas 
Company, between the roth ult. and the 2nd inst., from a gas-meter at 
the address given. Mr. Young, solicitor, who appeared for the Com- 
pany, said the circumstances of the case were peculiar. The prisoner 
had been supplied by the Company with a penny-in-tbe-slot gas-meter, 
and on the 2nd inst. a collector, when he called to take the state of the 
meter and remove the money, was informed by the prisoner’s wife that 
her husband had taken 2s. 6d. from the box ; and she then offered the 
collector a half-crown to replace the money. The collector found from 
the index that the money was 2s. 7d. short, refused to take the half- 
crown offered, and communicated with the Company, who then brought 
the charge. A collector of the Company was called, who bore out Mr. 
Young’s statement. He said that, in addition to having been offered 
the money by the wife, it was also offered to him by the prisoner when 
he returned home at dinner time. In reply to the Magistrate, witness 
said the woman offered him the money before he had examined the 
meter; but as he was not authorized to receive the money in this way, 
he reported the matter to the Company. Prisoner’s wife had handed 
witness a key which she said her husband had used for opening the 
lock. A detective sergeant stated that, when arrested, the prisoner at 
once admitted that he had taken the money, as he had been slack, and 
was short of his rent. He said he did not see any harm in his action 
at the time, and was now sorry for it, but he had always been ready to 
pay the money back when the collector came for it. The collector, re- 
called, said he visited about once a month, so that the people knew 
pretty well when he would come. 

His Worship said he thought the Company contended that the 
money in the meter was in the consumer’s charge, and that he was 
responsible for it until it was collected by the Company. Mr. Young: 
Not at all. The insertion of a penny in the slot constitutes a “ pur- 
chase” from the Company, and the consumer who takes money from 
the meter is in the same position as a man who, having purchased and 
paid for something in a shop, takes the coins he has paid out of the 
till again. Mr. Biron: I do not think any Jury would convict on such 
evidence. Your own witness states that the money was offered to him 
before even he had inspected the meter and knew there was a shortage. 
In acharge of larceny, there must be felonious intent; and the prisoner 
had offered to replace the money directly your representative called. 
He had no right to take the money ; but the charge must be dismissed. 
The Company were, however, perfectly justified in bringing it. 


In re East Sussex Gas and Water Company. 


Last Saturday, Mr. Justice Swinfen Eady had before him a motion 
for judgment in a debenture holder’s action, which came on as a short 
cause in default of defence. Mr. Ward Coldridge appeared for the 
plaintiff (one Bowman) ; and the usual order was made. 
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WATER SUPPLY TO TENEMENT HOUSES. 


An interesting case in regard to the water-rate payable in respect of 
houses let out in tenements was heard by Mr. Hopkins, at the Lambeth 
Police Court, on Monday last week, when Mr. W. Arlidge was sum- 
moned by the Metropolitan Water Board for 7s. alleged to be due for 
the supply of water to a house at 11, Stockwell Green. Mr. Desmond 
Collins, the Assistant-Solicitor to the Board, appeared in support of the 
summons; Mr. George Kebble represented the defendant. 


The house, which is rated at £28 a year, is let to four separate 
tenants, and it was argued for the defence that these tenements should 
be treated as flats in separate occupation, and that deductions should 
be made from the rate for periods during which they were unoccupied. 
The defendant stated that the tenants paid 6s. a week ; the rent in- 
cluding rates and taxes. If the rent was not paid and he distrained, he 
would do so for the full amount. If he failed to pay the water-rate, 
and the tenant had to pay it, the tenant would sue him for it, but could 
not deduct it from the rent. 

Mr. Kebble raised a question as to the legality of a resolution passed 
by the Board, to the effect that they intended looking to owners for 
payment in cases where the rent included the water-rate. Defendant, 
in reply to Mr. Kebble, said the four flats were let to separate tenants ; 
and for the first two weeks in the quarter all of them wereempty. The 
resolution of the Board as to cases in which the rent included the 
water-rate was not communicated to him, and, so far as he knew, it was 
never made public. He had forwarded to the Board a cheque for 
38. 64., which he considered was the proportion of the rate due. In 
answer to further questions, he said he was being sued by the Board in 
the Westminster County Court in respect of thirty or forty houses ; and 
there would not have been any difficulty in including this house. 

His Worship compared the house in question to a boarding-house, 
in which, he said, the water supply would vary considerably in quantity 
according to whether there were few or many lodgers; but the sup- 
pliers of the water would charge the same in any case. Mr. Kebble 
submitted that the cases were not analogous, as here the tenements 
were separately occupied, though they did not happen to be separately 
rated for the relief of the poor. His Worship pointed out that the 
house might at any time be letting at £28 a year, as soon as Mr. 
Arlidge could find a good paying tenant. Mr. Kebble said he under- 
stood his Worship to hold that the house was to pay because it was 
not separately rated for the relief of the poor. On the Magistrate 
replying in the affirmative, Mr. Kebble remarked that the large 
majority of houses of this kind were not so rated. His Worship said 
Mr. Arlidge might have only one tenant, or he might have four. Four 
would use more water than one; but the Water Board could not get 
more than their 5 per cent. on £28. Why, he asked, did the defend- 
ant’s way of letting his house give him some rights against the Board 
which he had not otherwise? Mr. Kebble said the defendant only 
claimed his statutory rights. He asked the Magistrate if he would 
state a case if requested todoso. His Worship replied that he cer- 
tainly would not, on a question of 3s. 6d. 

An order was made for the amount claimed, less 1s. 1d. for the 
fortnight the whole house was empty, and 3s. 6d., the amount of the 
cheque paid. His Worship allowed the Board £2 2s. costs. 


Claim for Damage through a Tar-Painted Road. 


At the Ashford County Court, on Monday last week, his Honour 
Judge Shortt had before him the case of Ellen v. Kent County Council. 
It was a claim by Messrs. G. Ellen and Sons, farmers, of Charing, for 
£26 163. 6d. damages sustained by the death of a cow alleged to have 
been poisoned as the result of the negligence of defendants’ servants. 
Mr. Stuart Bevan (instructed by Messrs. Kingsford, Drake, and Coke, 
of Ashford) appeared for the plaintiffs; Mr. H. J. Bracher, solicitor, 
represented the Council. The case for the plaintiffs was that the main 
road, which runs through their land, was tar-painted on the 19th and 
20th of May last, and on the 29th a thunderstorm occurred, and the 
heavy rain washed the tar from the road through small cross channels 
into a stream from which plaintiffs’ cows drank. The rain occurred 
in the early morning, and later in the day the cow was found to be ill. 
A veterinary surgeon (Mr. F. Gillard) was called in, and he diagnosed 
the case, and treated the cow for irritant poisoning of the coal-tar series. 
As the cow became worse it was destroyed, and a post-mortem examina- 
tion disclosed, according to Mr. Gillard, that his diagnosis was a correct 
one. A portion of the viscera was sent to Dr. Landor, the well-known 
veterinary toxicologist; and he certified that the beast had taken a dose 
of tar fully sufficient to poison it. In cross-examination, Dr. Landor 
stated that creosols were contained in tar; and he admitted that he 
could not say whether the poison was taken in the form of creosote or 
tar—the suggestion being that there were both tarand creosote on plain- 
tiffs’ premises. The plaintiffs’ case had not been concluded when the 
Judge was taken ill, and the further hearing was adjourned. 








In re Robertsbridge Water and Gas Company. 


Last Tuesday, the action of Meadows v. Robertsbridge, Salehurst, and 
Hurst Green Water and Gas Company, Limited, came before Mr. Justice 
Joyce in the Chancery Division of the High Court of Justice, on a 
motion for judgment in default of defence. Mr. Groser said the plain- 
tiff was the owner of £2000 worth of debentures of the Company, and 
she sought to enforce her security, as the assets were very small. 
Correspondence had taken place between the solicitors, and it had been 
intimated there would be nodefence. His Lordship asked whether the 
Company supplied any large town with gas and water. Mr. Groser 
said that was what they would like to do, but at present they only sup- 
plied a few small villages. His Lordship asked what was to become of 
the Company. Mr. Groser said the undertaking would have to be sold 
as a going concern. His Lordship made the usual order in a debenture 
holder’s action, and suggested there should be an inquiry as to the best 
method to realize the property. Mr. Groser said this should be done. 











MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


IMPERIAL CONTINENTAL GAS ASSOCIATION. 


The Half-Yearly Ordinary General Meeting of the Association was 
held last Tuesday, at the Cannon Street Hotel, E.C.—Mr. J. HorsLey 
PawtMER in the chair. 


The Secretary (Mr. R. W. Wilson) read the notice calling the 
meeting ; and also the following report of the Directors : 


The Directors have pleasure in reporting that the results of the Asso- 
ciation’s operations during the half year ended June 30 last have been 
satisfactory. 

The profit of the half year, together with the sum of £28,648 brought for- 
ward from the account of the preceding half year, amounted to £271,044, as 
compared with £270,889 for the corresponding half year of 1908. 

The Directors have to report that, on April 1 last, the Association’s busi- 
ness at Frankfort was incorporated with the Frankfort Gas Company (the 
other Company supplying gas in that city). That Company has been re- 
constituted with a subscribed capital of £680,000, divided into 13,600 shares 
of {50 each: Of this capital, the Association has received, in exchange for 
its Frankfort establishment, 7000 shares of the nominal value of £350,000; 
the local Company 3600 shares of the nominal! value of £180,000; and the 
Corporation of Frankfort has subscribed for the remaining 3000 shares of the 
nominal value of £150,000. 

A contract has been concluded between the re-constituted Frankfort Gas 
Company and the Corporation of Frankfort fixing the conditions of the 
supply of gas until 1959. In consequence of this amalgamation, the returns 
of the workings for the half year under review contain the reSults of the 
Frankfort workings up to April 1, 1909, only; thus any comparisons of the 
workings of the past half year as a whole with those of the corresponding 
half year would be somewhat misleading. 

Including Frankfort for the first quarter, the coal carbonized during the 
first half year of 1909 amounted to 494,595 tons, at an average gross cost of 
19s. 4°92d. per ton. 

The number of consumers at the Association's stations at the end of the 
half year, excluding Frankfort, was 391,860, which represents approximately 
an increase at the rate of 9 per cent. during the past twelve months. 

Some 48 miles of new mains were laid during the half year under review ; 
and the total length of mains laid up to June 30 last, exclusive of those in 
Frankfort, was 2169 miles. 

The plant and mains at the stations have been maintained in their usual 
efficient condition. 

Progress was made with the erection, at Aix-la-Chapelle, of the new 
retort-house with four settings of vertical retorts. 

At Antwerp, on the new Hoboken works, the coal-handling plant, and 
naphthalene, ammonia, and tar washers were completed ; and the erection 
of the condensers, exhausters, coke-conveying plant and pumps, together 
with the construction of roads and drains, was proceeded with. 

A contract for the exclusive supply of gas for 26 years (until 1935) was con- 
cluded with the Commune of Brasschaet, a suburb lying to the north-east of 
Antwerp ; and a monopoly of the supply of gas until 1935 and of electricity 
until 1920 in the Commune of Cappellen, to the north of the city, was also 
acquired. 

At Berlin, progress was made with the construction of the new steel tank 
for the large gasholder on the Schéneberg works, as also with a new retort- 
house at the Holzmarktstrasse works ; and the new purifier-house at Marien- 
dorf was finished. The third retort-house for verticals at Mariendorf, re- 
ferred to in the report for the second half year of 1908, was also completed. 
At the Weissensee works, supplying the north-eastern suburbs, a complete 
installation of new plant was erected on the land, adjacent to the works, the 
purchase of which was mentioned in the report for the second half year of 
1907. 

Q supplementary contract was concluded with the commune of Steglitz— 
one of the large southern suburbs of Berlin—by which the Association se- 
cured a prolongation of the gas monopoly for twenty years, until 1946, and 
the perpetual right to supply gas, without monopoly, after the expiration 
of the contract. 

At Brussels, progress was made with the erection of the new retort-house 
for the verticals at Forest, and with the necessary coal and coke conveying 
plant. Advantage was taken of a favourable opportunity to acquire the pro- 
perty No. 48, Rue de 1l’Arbre Bénit, adjoining the Association's offices and 
workshops at Brussels. 

The contract for the exclusive supply of gas to the commune of Ixelles—a 
suburb situated to the south-east of Brussels—was prolonged for fifteen 
years; and a monopoly of the supply of electricity in the commune of 
Forest, situated to the south of the city, was secured. In addition to these, 
the Association was successful in concluding contracts for the monopoly of 
the supply of gas and electric current to the Communes of Grand Bigard, 
a north-western suburb, and Alsemberg, situated to the south-west of 
Brussels. 

At Flushing, good progress was made with the erection of a new retort- 
house to contain twelve regenerator settings of horizontal retorts ; and a coal- 
conveying plant, referred to in the last report, was completed, and put in 
action. A site has been acquired in a suitable position in this town for 
a building to contain a show-room and offices. 

At Essonnes—one of the towns supplied by the Compagnie Continentale 
du Gaz—a prolongation of the monopoly of the supply of gas was obtained 
for ten years, until 1951, and a 25 years’ prolongation—i.e., until 1938—of 
the contract with the town of Meaux, another station of thesame Company, 
was also secured. 

In conclusion, the Directors desire to draw the attention of the proprietors 
to the accounts for the half year ended June 30 last, and to the balance- 
sheet. These have been duly audited ; and from them the Directors have, 
in accordance with the provisions of the Companies’ Clauses Consolidation 
Act, prepared a scheme showing the profit of the Association for the half 
year, and the portion thereof applicable to the purposes of dividend, which 
they recommend now to be declared—viz., a dividend of 4 per cent. for the 
half year ended June 30, 1909, payable free of income-tax on and after 
Tuesday, the gth inst. 


THE Gas SupPLy AT FRANKFORT. 


The CuairMaN, in moving the adoption of the report, said that six 
months ago, when he had the pleasure of addressing the proprietors, 
he mentioned that there were various important negotiations proceed- 
ing at several towns which the Association were lighting, and that day 
the proprietors had learned from the report that one of these important 
negotiations had resulted in the conclusion of a new contract with the 
town of Frankfort-on-Main. 


Bat as this was a wholly new departure 
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Scheme for the Division of the Profits of the Half Year ended June 30, 1909. 











Balance brought forward from last half year £28,648 1 0 
Profit resulting from the workings at the stations 
and dividends on investments, less interest on 
debenture stock, and the charges on accounts of 
depreciation and income-tax, . . . « . « 242,396 11 9 
£271,044 12 9 
Dividend of 4 per cent. for the half year. . . £197,600 oO oO 
Credit to pension reserve . .... . 40,000 0 O 
Balance carried forward to next half year . . . 33,444 12 9 
9 





£271,044 12 


with regard to their works in Germany, he thought it would be of great 
interest to the proprietors to learn from him the exact history of this 
particular transaction. In 1900, at the November meeting, the Chair- 
man (the late Mr. Goodwin Newton) spoke as-follows : 


Since the close of the half year, an event had occurred to which he would 
like to call attention, as it would be of importance to the Association in 
the future. This was the conclusion of a working agreement and pooling of 
profits at Frankfort-on-Main with the Frankfort Gas Company. The Board 
had long been negotiating to terminate the sharp competition between the 
Gas Companies there, which the agreement just completed effected. The 
proprietors should know that at Frankfort the Association supplied common 
gas ; the Frankfort Gas Company, until 1911, supplied cannel gas of high 
illuminating power; and the town supplied electric light, in competition 
with both of the Companies. He considered all parties would benefit under 
this pooling arrangement, which contained stipulations for the ultimate 
amalgamation of both gas undertakings. 


So spoke Mr. Newton nine years ago; and exactly what he predicted 

had taken place. Two years since, the Directors entered into negotia- 

tions with the town for a prolongation of the public lighting contract. 
He said “ public lighting ” because their rights in Frankfort extended 

to 1959 for private lighting only. But they were hedged about with so 
many old clauses in connection with ancient contracts, that it might 
have been a matter of difficulty to continue the business there if they 

had the serious opposition of the town, who indeed at one time con- 

templated putting up opposition gas-works for the supply of Frankfort. 

Two years ago, he said, they opened negotiations with the authorities 
for a renewal of thecontract. The town wished to negotiate with each 
Company separately; but as one Company could take no steps without 
the consent of the other, owing to the amalgamation of their interests, 
it was decided that only one Company—the Frankfort—which was 
already constituted under German law, should carry through the nego- 
tiations with the municipal authorities. A contract was eventually entered 
into, after protracted and laborious negotiations. On June 17 last, the 
contract was concluded ; and it replaced the old contract between the 
town and the two Gas Companies. The Frankfort Gas Company, as 
they must call it now, was granted, until 1959, the exclusive right of 
supplying gas in the districts already supplied by the two Companies, 

and also in another new district, called Niederrad, which was one of the 
suburbs of Frankfort. The town, in consideration for this concession, 
were to receive certain payments—an annual payment of £4500, and a 
contribution out of the gas sold to private gas consumers of 14 pfennig 
for lighting and prepayment gas, and } pfennig for cooking and indus- 
trial gas. The town was bound to take over at a valuation at the end 
of the contract, all the then existing plant, mains, and other property 
of the Company which was intended for the permanent purposes of 
the undertaking. The town had also the right to purchase the whole 
undertaking, at intervals of five years, from Oct. 1, 1929. But if this 
right was exercised, the town had to pay in addition—if, for instance, the 
concern was taken over on Oct. 1, 1929—twelve-and-a-half times the aver- 
age net profit of the last five working years preceding the date of purchase. 
This was in addition to the purchase money. A definite price had also 
been fixed, of £200,000, for the land the Company already owned ; and 
any land acquired by them during the contract period was to be taken 
over at the price of the purchase, so that no unearned increment would 
accrue to the Company. [Laughter.] The present Managers of the 
Company were Mr. William Drory, hitherto Manager of the Frank- 
fort station, and Messrs. Kohn and Schiele, who were the Managers 
of the local Company at the time of the amalgamation. The Board 
of Directors consisted of nine members, five of whom, including the 
Chairman, Herr L. Delbriick, were nominees of the Association; the 
remaining four being original Directors of the local Frankfort Com- 
pany. It would, therefore, be seen, if the figures read out from the 
Directors’ report had been followed, that the Association were the 
predominant partners in this large undertaking at Frankfort; and not 
only that, but the town itself had an interest in the well-being of the 
Company. He was perfectly certain that they would be able to carry 
on the business very much better in the future than it had gone on 
in the past. In this transaction, which had resulted in the erasing of 
Frankfort from the list of stations directly controlled from London, the 
Directors were of opinion that, in their holding of shares in the Frank- 
fort Company, and in the payment by that Company of a considerable 
amount of cash (which was not received yet, but which was entered in 
the accounts under investments and loans abroad), they had obtained 
the full capital value of the Frankfort establishment, and no adverse 
effect had been made on the Association's assets. Before concluding 
his remarks about Frankfort, he should like to pay a tribute to Mr. L. 
Delbriick, their principal representative in Germany. He had borne 
the brunt of these negotiations. He had carried them through with 
astonishing skill, knowing so well the feelings of Germans, both in 
Berlin and in Frankfort, where he had large business connections ; 
and he (the Chairman) thought it was in great measure owing to him 
that this business had been brought to such a successful conclusion. 
He really could not speak too highly of the diplomatic way in which 
Mr. Delbriick had managed this very difficult business, 


THE VIENNA SUBURBS CONTRACT, 


Having told the proprietors some good news, he had now to tell them 
something that was bad. He also mentioned six months ago, the 





negotiations that were going on at Vienna for the prolongation of the 
contract which the Association held in the suburbs. Some of the old 
proprietors would remember that, as far back as 1899, the Association 
lost the contract for what was called Inner Vienna—that was, the old 
town of Vienna—but that they were able to continue the lighting of 
certain of the suburbs, through a fresh contract, up to 1911. The 
Directors had used every effort to prolong the contract by offering 
very favourable terms. But the Municipality were determined to 
extend the operations of their own municipal gas-works; and so 
they had finally refused what the Association offered. The position 
remained exactly as described to the proprietors by previous Chair- 
men; and the most important condition of the contract was that on 
Dec. 31, 1911, the Municipality were to purchase the mains, service- 
pipes, candelabra, and gas-meters in the territory covered by the con- 
tract, inso far as such mains and lighting plant were the property of 
the Association. The purchase of the mains, &c., was to be by the 
payment of a sum to be determined by a legal valuation, which sum 
was to be due after the operation had been completed. These were 
the terms in the contract ; and the result was that the position of the 
Association remained as before, subject to the conditions of the con- 
tract of April, 1899. The provision made by the Directors for ade- 
quately meeting the position on the termination of the contract had in 
no way been affected. ‘It was true they had a few suburbs still re- 
maining to them on the other side of the Danube which they would 


_ be in the position to light for some few years longer. 


DEPRESSION IN TRADE. 


To speak briefly on the subject of the half-year’s proceedings in regard 
to the gas made and sold and so on, they had had satisfactory results 
at most of the stations. But there was depression of trade in Germany ; 
and one or two of the stations had felt the prevailing condition more 
than others. He might instance Aix-la-Chapelle, which, as the pro- 
prietors were aware, was almost on the Belgium frontier, and was 
a large manufacturing town, and so easily influenced by depression in 
trade. At this station, they had had an actual decrease in the sale of 
gas; but at the other stations, except the minor one of Graslitz, a 
moderate but fair increase was shown. The same remarks applied to 
the meters placed, the mains laid, and to the general business at the 
stations. 
THE BALANCE-SHEET. 


With reference to the balance-sheet, on the debtor side of the account, 
the only item that called for remark was the debenture stock and 
interest thereon. He spoke on this subject at some length at the May 
meeting. If any of the proprietors had compared their balance-sheets 
with the one a year ago, they would have noticed an increase in the 
debenture stock of £761,400; and the interest thereon had increased 
by £11,104. Of course, this amount of interest had to go against the 
revenue of the half year. Then sundry creditors stood at £106,000 
less than in the balance-sheet to June, 1908; and this decrease was 
owing, among other things, to the receipt of the debenture stock 
money, which enabled the Directors to reduce the outstanding obliga- 
tions and liabilities. Then, alluding to the creditor side of the account, 
the items of works and mains, less amortization, and land, taken to- 
gether, notwithstanding a considerable outlay on extensions, apparatus, 
and land, showed a decrease of £162,009. But, of course, the difference 
was accounted for by the fact that the Frankfort establishment (which a 
year ago stood in the items of works, mains, land, and soon) had now been 
transferred, owing to its having been taken as shares, into investments 
and loans abroad, which had been increased by the sum of £537,828. 
This not only included the Frankfort investment, but also increased 
loans for capital purposes to companies in which the Association held 
a controlling interest. He might say these loans were all well secured ; 
and the interest was regularly paid. Coming to the profit and loss. 
The half year, compared with the corresponding period of 1908, ex- 
hibited an increase of only £2318. This was partly accounted for by 
the fact that they only got a quarter’s profit out of Frankfort—that 
was, up to April 30, on which date the new Company took the business 
over ; and they had not yet received the profits from Frankfort for the 
second quarter. That would amount to £8000. Then a year ago, 
they had—it being leap year—an extra day’s business, which repre- 
sented about £2500 profit. So that the profit and loss account, though 
only exhibiting an increase of £2318, really, under ordinary circum- 
stances, would have shown an increase of about £12,000 to £14,000. 


CONTROLLING INVESTMENTS. 


He had mentioned that they made loans to foreign gas companies 
in which the Association had a controlling interest ; and it would 
interest the proprietors to hear something as to one of these Com- 
panies. In the year 1900, a Company was formed under the title of the 
Central Gas and Electricity Company, with a capital of £250,000, to 
work concessions for the supply of gas and electricity in various towns 
in Hungary. To this Company the Association made over the gas- 
works at Essegg and Raab for 3500 shares. Subsequently the Associa- 
tion increased their holding in the Company until they had a prepon- 
derating interest. The Central Company also from time to time pur- 
chased further concessions, and took over the business of other gas and 
electricity companies in Hungary; but they allowed the undertakings 
to be administered by the original Boards of Directors. Although the 
Central Company in this manner was able to earn a fair return on the 
capital invested, the Directors of the Association came to the conclu- 
sion last year that the business would be much better administered from 
the Association’s head office. Accordingly, from the beginning of 1909, 
the Board of the Central Company had been replaced by that of the 
Association, with the addition of Dr. von Teltscher (the Association’s 
Agent in Vienna) and Dr. von Wagner (residing at Budapest), a Hun- 
garian gentleman, who had been a Director of the Central Company. 
It was a satisfaction to be able to inform the proprietors that, so far, 
this alteration had worked to the benefit of the Central Company and 
of the Association, and that the Board had every hope that, under their 
direct management, the business would continue to improve. The 
capital account of the Central Gas and Electricity Company now stood 
at £315,000, of which the Association held 67 per cent. The towns 
supplied with gas or electricity by the Company were Arad, Essegg, 
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Kaschau, Miskolcz, Neuhaus], Neutra, Raab, and Szegedin. It would 
be remembered that the Association formed their French business into 
a separate Company in accordance with French law; and he was glad 
to be able to report that they had been able to secure considerable ex- 
tensions of contracts at the most important townsof thatCompany. They 
had been as follows : Armentiéres, from 1917 to 1950, Corbeil, from 1910 
to 1941, Essonnes, from 1941 to 1951, Evreux, from 1920 to 1945, and 
Meaux, from 1913 to 1938. In addition, contracts had been secured in 
two other suburban communes. He could assure the proprietors that 
the affairs of this Company were now consolidated on a firm footing ; 
and though they had to make very large reductions in the price of gas, 
the Company’s prospects were thoroughly satisfactory. 


TAX ON GAS-MANTLES, 


He was also glad to be able to report that the new taxes which were 
pending in Germany at the time of the last meeting had been dropped ; 
but unfortunately the gas industry had not entirely escaped. A some- 
what heavy tax had been imposed on gas-mantles. This would tend to 
increase the Association’s working expenses, especially in public light- 
ing, because, in many instances, they had to provide mantles at their 
own cost, 
IMPRESSIONS ABROAD. 


There were before the proprietors nine Directors, and be thought that 
nearly all of the nine, as well as the tenth (who was lying ill at Wies- 
baden), had been occupied during the year on the Company’s business 
abroad. He did not wish to dwell upon it; but there was no doubt 
the work of a Director of the Association when be went abroad was 
much greater—there was much more responsibility—than when he 
(the Chairman) joined the Board thirty years ago. However, they had 
found everything in splendid working order. All the new buildings 
that had been erected during the summer were admirably finished ; 
and the whole of the stations were well stocked to meet the require- 
ments of the winter. He was also glad to report that there were signs 
of considerable revival of trade throughout the whole of Germany. 


INCOME-TAX ON DIRECTORS’ AND AUDITORS’ FEES. 


There had been a notice before the proprietors of a resolution upon 
which he thought he ought to say a few words. The proprietors had 
always received their dividends free of income-tax ; and it had always 
been the habit of the Company to pay the salaries of the staff free of 
income-tax. Todo this was within the province of the Directors. But 
there had alsocrept in, quite unwittingly, the fact that the Auditors and 
members of the Board had had their fees free of income-tax. He was 
told by legal authorities they had acted wrongly; and so he had only 
to place himself and his colleagues in the hands of the proprietors, and 
leave the matter for them to decide—as to whether the Board should 
be whitewashed for what they had done in the past, and receive author- 
ization for what should be done in the future. 


The Deputy-CuarrMan (Mr. Arthur Lucas) seconded the motion, 
which was unanimously adopted. 

Moved by the Cuarrman, and seconded by Mr. J. H. BircHENnouGu, 
C.M.G., the dividend mentioned in the report was declared. 

Sir JoHN Runtz remarked that, as the Chairman had pointed out, 
income-tax had been paid on the Directors’ and Auditors’ fees a little 
irregularly; but he had a resolution to propose which would simply 
— the custom of the Association in this matter. It was as 
ollows : 


That all payments of income-tax assessable on the Directors’ and 
Auditors’ remuneration, heretofore made or authorized by the Board out of 
the funds of the Association, be, and the same are hereby, approved and 
confirmed; and that the Board be, and they are hereby, authorized to 
continue to pay out of the funds of the Association all income-tax assessable 
on any remuneration henceforth payable to any Director or Auditor for the 
time being of the Association. 


Passing from this subject, he said the Chairman had asked if any of 
the proprietors had compared the figures in the present accounts with 
those for the corresponding half of last year. He should like to call 
attention to two or three of the items. Loans upon bills and other 
negotiable securities had increased by £67,000; investments in English, 
Colonial, and Indian securities, by £130,000; and investments and 
loans abroad, £537,000. This meant they had more in securities now 
by something over £700,000 than they had at this period last year. At 
any rate, they had this large amount of floating capital in case it was 
required. The position of the Association was excellent. Each half 
year there was progress; and he could not help saying that, from the 
present outlook, the Association would prosper more in the future than 
it had done—good as it had been—in the past. 

Mr. H. H. S. Crorr seconded the motion; and it was unanimously 
agreed to. 

The Cuairman, having expressed his acknowledgments, said he was 
glad Sir John Runtz had called attention to the items in the balance- 
sheet. There was another item, cash and bills at stations, which 
showed an increase of £195,000. This was money retained abroad, 
because they could get betrer interest on it over there than in London, 
and in order to meet outstanding liabilities for new works in various 
parts of the country. With regard to loans and investments, they had 
carried out the advice Sir John Runtz gave them last year, and had 
invested in Colonial securities; but these would have to be sold very 
shortly, and be invested in the business. 

Moved by the CuairMAN, and seconded by Colonel H. Le Roy- 
Lewis, D.S.O., a hearty vote of thanks was passed to the Secretary, 
the Engineers, and Managers, and the staffs in London and abroad; 
and subsequently, on the motion of Mr. J. Gurney Fox, seconded by 
Mr. 0 WILKINSON, the Chairman and Directors were also cordially 
thanked. 





At the recent Business Exhibition (Olympia), the Kichmond gas- 
flasher, for illuminated signs, attracted considerable attention. Its 
simplicity in action and the easy manner in which it can be fixed to an 
ordinary incandescent burner caused general remark. A large number 
of orders were, it is said, booked for it. 





TORONTO GAS CONSUMERS’ COMPANY. 





Resignation of the General Manager and Secretary. 
The Sixty-First Annual Meeting of this Company was held on the 
26th ult.—Mr. Joun L. Briaixie (the President) in the chair. 


The Directors presented their report for the year ended the 3oth of 
September, in the course of which they stated as follows :— 


The output of gas for the year amounted to 2,226,163,o00cubic feet; being 
an increase of 219,359,000 cubic feet, or 10°93 per cent., over that of the pre- 
vious year. During the year, upwards of 32} miles of new mains were laid, 
making the total mileage 394; and 5784 new services were put in. The 
mileage of mains is the largest laid ; and the number of services introduced 
greatly exceeds those put in during any year of the Company’s history. The 
demand for gas is rapidly increasing, and applications for the extension of 
the Company’s mains nave been coming in almost daily. 

Gas making was commenced at the new works on the 13th of August last. 
No drawbacks were experienced ; and the works have since been in success- 
ful operation, the results obtained being entirely satisfactory. In view of 
the continued rapid increase in the gas consumption, the Directors have 
decided upon the erection of another gasholder having a capacity of 5 million 
cubic feet, which will be by far the largest in Canada; and tenders for its 
construction and erection having been invited from the principal English and 
American firms, the lowest tender has been accepted, and the work will be 
forthwith proceeded with. 

The Directors having considered it advisable to have an inspection made 
of the Company's whole plant, both old and new, secured the services of 
Mr. Thomas Newbigging, M.Inst.C.E., of Manchester, a well-known and 
eminent Gas Engineer. His inspection was made in July last, and the 
report is a most satisfactory one. Mr. Newbigging refers in the highest 
terms to the condition and efficiency of the works and their management. 

The Directors much regret to announce that Mr. W. H. Pearson, the 
General Manager and Secretary, is resigning his position, after having been 
in the service of the Company for over 55 years. The Directors desire to 
record their high appreciation of the long, faithful, and efficient services 
rendered by him, and express the hope that he may enjoy a well-earned rest 
for many years to come, when relieved from the responsible and onerous 
duties which he has so ably performed for an almost unprecedented length 
of time. 

The accounts accompanying the report showed that the gas-rental in 
the year amounted to $1,536,999, compared with $1,410,899 in the pre- 
ceding twelve months; being an increase of $126,100. The sale of 
residuals, consumers’ supplies and maintenance, and office rents brought 
up the total revenue to $1,737,765. The expenditure having been 
$1,133,681, there was a balance of $604,084. The addition of interest 
on debentures and the special surplus account made a grand total of 
$3,684,209, which was disposed of as follows: Dividends, $342,167 ; 
interest, $11,563; renewal fund for plant and buildings, $3c8.548 ; 
carried to special surplus account, $21,931. 


The PresipENnT said it was very gratifying to the Directors to be 
able to present so satisfactory a report and statement of accounts for 
the shareholders’ approval and adoption. The past year had been the 
most important in the history of the Company. It was made so by 
several great facts, such as the completion of the new works, and the 
acceptance of a tender for the erection of a new gasholder; by an 
inspection of the entire plant of the Company by Mr. Thomas New- 
bigging, of Manchester, and his report thereon ; by the decision of the 
Directors to seek authority to increase the capital stock of the Company 
by $2,5c0,0c0 ; and by the resignation of Mr. W. H. Pearsonas General 
Manager and Secretary, after having been 55 years connected with the 
Company. It would be seen from the statement of accounts that, after 
payment of the operating expenses and dividends, and making due pro- 
vision for the statutory demands of the plant and buildings renewal 
fund, there stood at the credit of the special surplus account the sum 
of $21,931. This condition was gratifying when they considered that 
interest charges had been paid upon a necessarily large outlay of 
capital in connection with the works on Eastern Avenue, where opera- 
tions had recently commenced. They might, therefore, reasonably 
expect to make even a better showing during the current year, though 
the price at which gas was now being supplied in Toronto was about 
the lowest charged by any gas company onthe Continent. This spoke 
volumes for efficient and economical management, especially when it 
was borne in mind that coal and oil had to be brought hundreds of 
miles to the gas-works. The output of gas for the year amounted to 
no less than 2226 million cubic feet, or nearly 11 per cent. more than 
that of the preceding year. The consumption of gas was rapidly 
increasing. The Company began operations in the year 1848. After 
54 years—say, in 1902—the output of gas bad reached goo million 
cubic feet per annum. In 19cg—seven years later—the output of gas 
amounted to 2226 millions; being an increase of :300 million cubic 
feet—the increase alone being nearly 50 per cent. more than the whole 
volume of gas was in 1902. The President proceeded to cite a few 
other figures to show the extent of the Company’s operations, and 
illustrate the extraordinary growth which had taken place in the 
business, especially in recent years. He said the Company’s require- 
ments of coal during the past year amounted to more than 130,0co 
tons in the delivery of which some 3000 railway cars had heen em- 
ployed. About 4,000,coo gallons of gas oil were consumed, and the 
coke sales and deliveries amounted to upwards of 36,oo0 tons. Passing 
on to refer to the inspection of the works and plant by Mr. Newbigging 
in July last, he said the report which had been presented to the D:rec- 
tors was most satisfactory. It was as follows :— 

During the past week I have made the circuit of your gas undertakings, 
inspecting the different stations, and making myself acquainted with the 
clerical work in the office of the Company. 

It gives me pleasure to bear my testimony to the good condition of the 
apparatus, plant, and machinery throughout, and generally to the up-to-date 
character of these. 

The only marked deficiency which I find is the storage capacity for the 
gas. The capacity of the existing holders is considerably short of the maxi- 
mum day’s production, instead of being in excess, as is desirable and neces- 
sary on the score of safety andeconomy. This, however, will be remedied 
when the proposed new gasholder is completed and at work. 

Judging by all that I have observed, the management of the works is of 
the best. I am well acquainted with the principal gas-works in England and 
many of those in other countries, and I speak from personal_ knowledge 
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when I say that the Toronto Gas-Works will not suffer by comparison with 
the best of these. 

The various labour-saving appliances introduced are of the first order; 
and to the general application and use of these is to be attributed, in a large 
measure, the excellent working results obtained and the general economy in 
cost. 

The order and cleanliness of the works, and the freedom from anything 
likely to create a nuisance, are remarkable, and such as reflects credit on all 
concerned. 

In the Toronto gas undertaking the shareholders may be congratulated on 

possessing a property the value of which can hardly be exaggerated. 
This, said the President, coming from so eminent an authority as Mr. 
Newbigging, could not but be most gratifying to the shareholders, as 
it had been to the Directors. Reverting to their report, and to the 
statements that upwards of 324 miles of new mains had been laid during 
the past year, and that the total length now was 394 miles, he said 
that never before had there been so many miles laid and so many 
services (5784) introduced in one year in the Company’s history. 
With regard to the new gasholder advised by Mr. Newbigging, 
the work would be at once proceeded with. The large outlay in 
prospect necessitated an increase in the capital; and therefore the 
shareholders’ approval was asked to the issue of $2,500,c00 of 
stock, which would raise the capital to $6,000,000. The last issue, 
early in the year, had been easily placed at an average premium of 
10391 per cent.; and no doubt when the time came for portions of the 
new stock to be offered for sale there would again be many eager pur- 
chasers. The dividend of ro per cent. never varied, and was paid every 
three months with unfailing regularity. He might repeat what he said 
a year ago, that the city of Toronto and the shareholders might well be 
congratulated on having one of the most complete and up-to-date plants 
on the Continent, on which there was no mortgage and no bond or 
debenture debt—which, in short, was wholly unencumbered. Hence 
the position of the Company was altogether unique, and the envy of 
gas companies both in Canada and the United States. The Presi- 
dent concluded his speech by referring to the resignation of their ‘‘old 
and esteemed friend '’ Mr. Pearson, as General Manager and Secretary 
of the Company. This portion of his remarks will be found in the 
article dealing with this matter which appears earlier in the present 
number of the “ JouRNAL.” 


———— 


COLONIAL GAS ASSOCIATION, LIMITED. 





Retura of Tide of Prosperity in Australia. 


The Annual Meeting of the Association was held last Tuesday, at 
the London Offices, No. 138, Suffolk House, Laurence Pountney Hill, 
E,.C.—Mr. SAMUEL SPENCER in the chair. 


The Secretary (Mr. ALFRED J. Kingdon) read the notice convening 
the meeting and tne Auditors’ report; and the report and accounts 
were taken as read. 

Toe CuarrMaNn said before commencing the ordinary proceedings of 
the meeting, he should like to say it was with great regret that the 
Board had to announce the death of their late Melbourne colleague 
—Sir Thomas Bent. Early in September the Board received the 
sad news. It came to them as a great surprise. They communi- 
cated with the Managing-Director (Mr. Swinburne) asking him to offer 
their condolence and sympathy with his family. He (the Chairman) 
was confident the shareholders would approve thisaction. Sir Thomas 
had been a Director from the start of the Company—now twenty-one 
years ago; and his loss to the Company and to the City of Melbourne 
was agreatone. Perhaps most of the shareholders had read that the 
Victorian Parliament adjourned for a day out of respect to Sir 
Thomas’s memory and his services to the State. Moving that the 
balance-sheet and report be adopted, the Chairman proceeded to 
remark that it was with much satisfaction that the Directors met the 
shareholders this year, with the best return the Company had had 
for very many years. As this was the coming of age of the Company 
—it being their twenty-first anniversary—their enterprise was, the 
Directors trusted, now entering upon a career of thoroughly well- 
established prosperity. Everything, as far as they could see, pointed 
in that direction, as the Colony was exceedingly prosperous. From 
the most recent remarks of the Premier, bankers, and others, the 
country was making great progress; and their own Managing-Director 
was sanguine that the Company were participating in the same good 
fortune. The figures in the present balance-sheet justified the Direc- 
tors in confirming what Mr. Swinburne had said. The two very full 
half-yearly reports from him dealing with each of the twelve works 
showed tbat his opinicn was that the Company were entering 
upon a better position than they had been in up to the present, and 
that he had the best possible belief that their prosperity would con- 
tinue. Mr. Swinburne reported that the works, plant, and machinery 
were in a satisfactory condition. It was with great pleasure that the 
Directors were able to increase the dividend to 54 per cent.; and the 
Board felt confident the shareholders would heartily agree with what 
was proposed, especially as, so far as the Directors could foresee, it 
could be maintained, and from time to time be gradually increased. 
Some years ago they got up to 7 per cent. ; and he (the Chairman) was 
sanguine that they would reach this rate again, with even hope of a 
higher dividend. The present satisfactory position had also enabled 
the Board to increase the payment of the salaries of the Managing- 
Director and the Secretary (who had been with them thirteen years) ; 
and this action of the Board, he felt confident, would meet with the 
approval of the shareholders. It would be gathered from what he had 
already said that the Company’s prospects for the coming year were 
of the most cheering character, as the coal contracts were somewbat 
about the same price as for the past year. The increased sale of gas 
would, it was anticipated, equal, if not exceed, the 14 per cent. recorded 
during last year. The leakage was down to 8 per cent., which, it was 
gratifying to note, was 3 per cent. lower than in the previous year; 
and there was every prospect of this reduction being increased. 
During the past year, they had secured 364 new consumers, which 
gave a very satisfactory increase on the previous year. In the report, 
it was stated that the Council at Geraldton had given notice to acquire 





the works there. The concession the Company had was for 21 years. 
If the Council should follow up their proposal, the arrangement of 
terms would be by arbitration ; and the shareholders might be quite 
satisfied that the Board would look after the best interests of the 
Association in any settlement that was arrived at. The £25,000 of 
debentures fell due for repayment on Jan 1 next; and the Directors 
were arranging for their renewal at the same rate—5 per cent., and for 
2) years, with power reserved to the Company to redeem at par the 
whole, or part, any time after Jan. 1, 1915, by giving six months’ 
notice. It was exceedingly gratifying to the Bcard to have had re- 
sponses to the extent of about £23,009 from the present holders ; the 
balance being available to any shareholder requiring to take a propor- 
tion. In turning to the accounts, it would be noticed that the capital 
account had only been increased by about £4000 during the last seven 
years, although extensions had been made in mains and services and 
other requirements annuaily to the extent of something like £2000 a 
year—the difference having been carried out from revenue, which 
brought down considerably the cost per million cubic feet of gas made. 
It would be of interest to mention that, during the past seven years, 
nearly {60co had been written off for depreciation; and almost the 
same amount had been credited to the reserve fund. The increase in 
the capital account by £4009 had enabled the Company to meet the 
additional sale of gas to the extent of at least 50 per cent. during the 
period; and, in addition, the residuals had nearly doubled. The 
increase of £1004 for coal, wages, and renewals, was due, of course, to 
the very satisfactory increase of gas made and sold. Bad and doubtful 
debts, it would be noticed, appeared as ni/ in the accounts, against 
about only £20 last year. This, he should think, was a record for any 
Company, and highly creditable to their collectors, and to the con- 
sumers. The stocks were some £300 more; and this was chiefly on 
account of coal, which, it was thought advisable to have in case of any 
falling off in the deliveries. In conclusion, he said it was a pleasure to 
the Board to be able to present such a balance-sheet to the shareholders, 
as it was the most satisfactory for many years. It was also most grati- 
fying to the Directors that nothing appeared in it as due in the way of 
loan from the Bank. As already mentioned, the prospects for the cur- 
rent year were most encouraging, and there was every hope that the 
progress of the Association would continue, and that the. Directors 
would be able to meet the shareholders again next year with evena 
better result than the one they now placed before them. 

Mr. W. C. Parkinson seconded the adoption of the report with 
much pleasure, seeing that it was exceedingly favourable. It was not 
a great while since that their late colleague, Sir Thomas Bent, was in 
this country ; and they had the pleasure of a long interview with him. 
They found he thoroughly understood the position of the Company ; 
and he gave them some most valuable hints. He (Mr. Parkinson) 
hoped and believed the prophecy of their Chairman would be fulfilled, 
The Company were in a prosperous condition; and he trusted they 
would remain so. 

Mr. Dyer heartily congratulated the Board upon the excellence of 
the balance-sheet, and upon the progress of the Company. He was 
glad to see the unaccounted-for gas down by 3 per cent. ; but when it 
was considered that they had twelve works, and some of them small 
ones, there was nothing to complain about in this respect. He was 
pleased to observe that the Directors continued to write off for depre- 
ciation, as he was a strong believer in a low capital account. He 
noticed that the reserve fund was now £5968, but the reserve fund 
investment was only £2160. He supposed the difference was invested 
in the works themselves. This undoubtedly paid the best, though it 
was the usual thing to have the reserve fund invested in Consols. 

Mr. JouN Coates said the Directors had presented the shareholders 
with a splendid balance-sheet this year. Very few people knew the 
amount of labour entailed by a Company of this sort. He thought the 
Board was the most moderately paid one in the City of London. He 
had something to do with the drawing up of the Articles of Association, 
which controlled the Directors’ fees; bat he should not draw up such 
articles in the same way again. In concluding his remarks, he paid a 
handsome tribute to the memory of the late Sir Thomas Bent. 

The CuarirMan remarked, in regard to the reserve fund, that a part 
was being utilized to greater advantage in the business of the Company, 
than if they invested it in outside securities. As to the Directors’ 
fees, they could not, under the Articles of Association, alter them until 
the shareholders got 6 per cent., nor could the shareholders vote the 
Directors a bonus. 

Tbe motion was unanimously carried. 

The Cuairman proposed the declaration of a final dividend at the 
rate of 7 per cent. per annum, free of income-tax, making 54 per cent. 
for the year, against 5 per cent. last year, and the placing to the reserve 
fund of £600. 

Mr. CHarLEs Hunt, in seconding, said their ability to pay a larger 
dividend this time seemed to him to be an ample justification of 
the policy the Directors had pursued during the last few years, of re- 
ducing the price of gas as far as practicable. It had limited their in- 
come temporarily ; but it had induced a much larger consumption, and 
naturally broadened the basis of their business. 

The proposition was unanimously carried. 

Moved by the CHairMAN, and seconded by Mr. A. Gopwin-Ham- 
MACK, Mr. Parkinson was re-elected to the Board; and proposed by 
Mr. Parkinson, and seconded by Mr. F. R. Siri, the Chairman was 
also re-elected. 

On the proposition of Mr. Dyer, seconded by Mr. C. A. MorGan, 
the Auditors (Messrs. Wood, Drew, and Co.) were reappointed. 

A resolution thanking the local Directors and staff and the Secretary 
was passed, on the mocion of the CuairMAN, seconded by Mr. SAMUEL 
CuTLeER ; and a like compliment was paid the Directors, on the motion 
of Mr. CuTLER, seconded by Mr. Dyer. 





The Brodsworth and District Gas Company, Limited, are putting 
down plant on the property of the Bullcroft Colliery Company, Don- 
caster. Their first customers will be the model village at the Brods- 
worth Main Colliery; but the future possibilities of the Company are 
understood to be considerable, as the Bentley Colliery is only some 
1}-miles away, and the district is pretty sure to develop with the three 
large collieries in full working order. 
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SOUTHAMPTON GAS COMPANY. 


The Half-Yearly General Meeting of the Company was held last 
Wednesday—Captain A. J. Corse Scort, J.P., presiding. 


The CuarirMAN, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
remarked that the past half year had been a satisfactory one. The 
amount available for dividend, after payment of debenture interest, 
was {15,102. The maximum dividends amounted to £13,590, leaving 
a balance to be carried forward of £1512. There had been an increase 
in the sale of gas, and also in the number of consumers; and he had 
every reason to believe that this state of things would continue. During 
the past half year, upwards of 400 public gas-lamps had been discon- 
nected, and electric light fitted. This was a policy the reverse of 
which was taking place in other towns in the United Kingdom. This 
year in Marylebone the London County Council refused to sanction a 
loan of £8000 for the purpose of electrifying the gas-lamps. The Local 
Government Board refused a loan to Hastings for the same purpose. 
At Finchley, the Council, after applying for a loan, were asked by the 
Local Government Board if they had carefully considered the relative 
cost of electricity and gas. At Great Yarmouth, when the Local 
Government Board were applied to for a loan of £2000 to substitute 
electric light for gas, the Local Government Board replied “ that it was 
not the practice of the Board to sanction loans for undefined expendi- 
ture on public lighting, and that the Board saw no reason to make an 
exception in the present case.” The Board further added “that at 
present they were not satisfied that the substitution of electricity for 
gas would result in any economy or improved lighting.” The Cor- 
poration of the City of London had been for some time engaged in an 
elaborate inquiry on the various methods of street lighting; and a 
deputation of the Corporation visited the Continent in the spring. 
They reported that the authorities at Berlin, asa result of experiments, 
had decided to spend upwards of 7,000,oco marks in taking out the 
present gas and electric lamps and installing the latest pattern of in- 
verted incandescent gas-burners in their place. As a result of their 
investigation, the deputation reported “‘ that high-pressure incandescent 
gas-lamps with inverted burners should be adopted as the illuminant ; 
but where gas is impracticable, electricity, with open arc and flame 
arc lamps, should be installed.” Lighting by high-pressure inverted 
incandescent gas-lamps was being extensively used in the City of 
London. Other London districts where gas was being used in prefer- 
ence to electric light were West Ham, Islington, Lewisham, Deptford, 
and Camberwell; and this notwithstanding the fact that some of the 
Councils had their own electric light works. The Directors were 
certain that if the Corporation would give to the Company the oppor- 
tunity to instal the latest form of incandescent gas lighting, it would be 
amply proved that this was not only more economical than, but greatly 
superior to, electric light for the purpose of illuminating the public 
Streets. At present, they were suffering from severe competition, as 
the people did not know the cost of the electric light, but they did of 
gas. They were in the dark with regard to the electric light; and if 
the ratepayers only knew the cost, he thought they would not submit 
to the action the Corporation were taking. The Directors had now 
decided to let on hire a large range of gas-fires at very low rentals 
Patterns might be seen in the offices. An official of the Company 
would be sent to any consumer who wished for advice as to the most 
suitable type of fire for his requirements. The best results were often 
not obtained from incandescent burners; and in order to assist the 
consumers, the Directors were now willing, whenever desired, to clean 
and adjust consumers’ burners periodically, free of charge, and provide 
mantles, chimneys, and globes at the very lowest prices. Consumers 
who availed themselves of this offer would not only be relieved of all 
trouble, but would also know that their burners were maintained in an 
efficient manner. In consequence of the resignation of Mr. Eady, the 
Directors advertised for a Secretary. Over sixty applications were 
received ; and Mr. J. KR. H. Jacobs, Assistant Secretary and Accoun- 
tant of the Reading Gas Company, was appointed to the position, at 
a salary of £400 per annum. 

The report and accounts were adopted, as was also a proposition for 
the payment of the maximum dividends. Thereafter the shareholders 
confirmed the appointment of Mr. J. R. H. Jacobs as Secretary, at a 
salary of £400 a year; and it was agreed that the Directors’ fees and 
the superannuation of Mr. C. Crowther Smith, a former Secretary, and 
Mr. E. W.H. Eady, the late Secretary, be paid free of income-tax. 

The Chairman and Directors were thanked for their services, as also 
were the Secretary, the Resident Engineer and Manager (Mr. S. W. 
Durkin), and the staff. 





Proposed Extension of the Plymouth Gas Supply Area. 


By their last Act of Parliament, the Plymouth and Stonehouse Gas 
Company obtained power to extend their mains to several parishes and 
villages lying outside the borough of Plymouth and Stonehouse urban 
district. Some of these outlying places have for several years enjoyed 
the advantages conferred by these powers of expansion ; and the Com- 
pany now contemplate a further advance by extending the mains to the 
villages on the south side of the Cattewater. This will necessitate the 
laying of long lengths of pipe; for though the area includes a fairly 
large population, it is rather widely distributed, and is separated from 
Plymouth by a broad estuary. At present a canvass of the district is 
being carried out by the Company; and at a meeting of the Plymstock 
Parish Council last week, a letter was read from the Secretary of the 
Company (Mr. H. B. Heath) asking if the Council would light the 
village by gas. It was pointed out by Mr. Heath that, as the capital 
outlay would be considerable, much would depend upon the willingness 
displayed by the inhabitants to take the supply. The Chairman of the 
Council (Mr. W. H. Coleman) said that in order to light a district they 
must get the consent of a two-thirds majority of the residents. Mr. 
G. O. Coleman thought the Council, as a bcdy, were in sympathy with 
the object of the Company ; but they could not decide the question. It 
was resolved to point this out to the Company, and to say that no 
definite reply could be made to the suggestion respecting public lighting 
until a poll had been taken. 





THE PROPOSED GAS-WORKS EXTENSIONS AT BELFAST, 





In moving the minutes of the Gas Committee which were adopted at 
the quarterly meeting last week of the Council of the County Borough 
of Belfast, the Chairman of the Committee, Mr. J. A. Doran, J.P., 
referred to the exhibition held recently in the Ulster Hall, which he said 
had been a great success. 


As to the resolution passed by the Corporation at a special meeting 
in favour of the appointment of four experts to advise them in regard 
to the proposed extension of the gas-works, the Committee had selected 
Mr. Walter R. Herring, of Edinburgh, Mr. Charles Hunt, of London, 
Mr. W.H. M'‘Laughlin, J.P. (of Messrs. M‘Laughlin and Harvey, 
Contractors, Belfast), and Mr. W. J. Stewart (of Messrs. J. & W. 
Stewart, Contractors, Belfast). The questions to be addressed to the 
Consulting Engineers were as follows: ‘‘ Is any extension of the pre- 
sent gas-works necessary; if so, what provision should be made for 
the future, having regard to the capacity of the existing works, the pre- 
sent rate of increase of consumption, and the possibility of the future 
development of other undertakings for the supply of light, heat, and 
power? What is the smallest area of land that should be acquired for 
the new works per million cubic feet daily capacity, having regard to 
local circumstances and economical working? So that comparisons 
can be made as to the relative values of the different sites, prepare 
estimates of the following: (1) The cost of constructing foundations to 
works level on each site ; (2) the cost of coal-handling plant to each 
site ; (3) the cost of coal conveyance to each site; (4) how the income 
from sales of coke and other residuals will be affectea at each site; (5) 
how the cost of production of gas will be affected by any other cop- 
sideration peculiar to some of the sites and not common to the whole.”’ 
Mr. Mercier asked if the whole of the city would be open to the experts 
for their opinion so far as the sites wereconcerned. He was aware that 
Ormeau Park was voted-out a month ago; but he did not know if the 
position would now be altered. He thought Ormeau Park was the 
place for the extension. It was, however, pointed out that the Council 
had passed a resolution eliminating Ormeau Park from the list of pro- 
posed sites. Alderman Tougher said it wascertainly in his recollection, 


notwithstanding this resolution, that all the sites which had been under 


consideration, including Ormeau Park, would be submitted to the 
experts. Mr. Doran: As far as I am concerned, Ormeau Park will be 
one of the sites. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING AT HASTINGS. 








An Unnecessary and Expensive Luxury. 


It may be remembered that the Hastings Town Council lately decided 
to allocate asum of £500 out of the rates for the purpose of adapting 
gas-lamps to electric lighting, notwithstanding that the Local Govern- 
ment Board had peremptorily refused to sanction a loan for the pur- 
pose. A correspondent of the “ Hastings and St. Leonards Observer ” 
—Mr. Angelo Lewis—in a letter which appeared in the issue for the 
30th ult., inquires very pertinently what the ratepayers stand to gain 
by this expenditure. 

Dealing first with the quality of the light, Mr. Lewis says: ‘* No 
one ventures to suggest that the new light is better than the old one; 
indeed, anyone with eyes in his head can see for himself tbat it is far 
poorer. Asa matter of fact, the estimated candle power of theelectric 
street-lamps is 45 candles, as against the 50-candle power of the gas- 
lamps; but this understates the actual inferiority of the former—the 
gas-light, even when nominally equal, having a far greater power of 
self-diffusion. Anyone who desires to test the question in a practical 
way bas only to take his stand, when the moon is not shining, at the 
end of Cornwallis Gardens and look down each side. The western 
side, which has the electric lamps, slumbers in feeble reddish light. 
The eastern side, which still enjoys the clear white light of the incan- 
descent gas-burners, looks positively brilliant by comparison.”’ 

Passing next to the cost of the new light, Mr. Lewis takes for example 
one road, the conditions in which he presumes are the same elsewhere, 
and says: ‘'I find that the gas-lamps (the property of the ratepayers, 
in good working condition, but now cast upon the scrap heap) were 
supplied with gas at £3 2s. 2d.each perannum. The Municipality, in 
order to compete (or make believe to compete) with the Gas Company, 
undertake to supply electricity at the same rate, which works out at 
about 2d. per unit. Now, in the year ending March 31, 1908, thecost 
per unit of the current sold was over 6d.; and for the last year, even 
when made to appear smaller by the ingenious expedient of ignoring 
capital charges (which are separately debited to the unfortunate rate- 
payer) it was over 3d. On the actual supply, therefore, there is at the 
lowest estimate a loss of more than 1d. per unit. Our councillors would 
seem to have attended the same school as the old woman who lost a 
penny on every egg she sold, but declared that the quantity paid her. 
The loss on last year’s working of the electric light undertaking is stated 
to be £3801 11s. 4d., which sum has been, or will be, charged to the 
general district rate. The ratepayers are now to pay an extra £500 for 
the privilege of losing more money annually over an inferior light.’’ 

Another correspondent characterizes the change of lights asa “ retro- 
grade step,’’ for he says the roads, which were adequately lighted 
before, now leave much to be desired. He adds: ‘ Authority for the 
conversion was obtained under absolutely false pretences. It was dis- 
tinctly stated in the Council Chamber, no doubt on the authority of a 
responsible official, that the light would be as good asbefore. But the 
result isa lamentable failure; the lighting is distinctly worse.’’ 





The Directors of the Continental Union Gas Company, Limited, 
have decided to recommend to the proprietors, at the forthcoming 
general meeting to be held on Dec. 7, dividends of 24 per cent. for the 
half year on the ordinary stock, free of income-tax, and 34 per cent. for 
the half year on the preference stock, less income-tax—making for the 
year 5 per cent. on the former, and 7 per cent. on the latter. 
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THE DANGERS OF TARRED ROADS. 


In our ‘** Legal Intelligence ” will be found a short report of the open- 
ing proceedings in an action brought against the Kent County Council 


by some farmers for damages for the loss of a cow alleged to have been 
poisoned by water contaminated by washings from a tar-painted road 
under their supervision. We learn from the “ Morning Post” that some 
trouble has arisen from this cause in the Isle of Wight in connection 
with fish life. It is stated that fishermen at Carisbrooke report that 
they have discovered that 75 per cent. of the rainbow trout in a neigb- 
pouring stream have been destroyed in consequence of the surface 
water from a tar-sprayed road in the village being allowed to drain into 
the stream. Above the point where the tar-washings enter the water 
the fish have not been affected. Inquiry by a representative of our 
contemporary at the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries failed to elicit 
any information in support of the view that the evil was in any sense 
widespread. At the offices of the National Sea Fisheries Protection 
Association, it was stated that the trouble was one of which anglers 
had been aware ever since the introduction of- motor-cars created the 
dust problem, and in turn led to the treatment of certain roads with 
tar and other preparations. “There is no doubt,” said Mr. J. Wrench 
Towse, ‘‘of the connection between tarred roads and destroyed fish ; 
but the question is largely one of degree. You must take into con- 
sideration where the tar comes from. It might be comparatively inno- 
cent if obtained from some gas-works, and have little or no effect on 
the fish ; while the tar from other gas-works would be most prejudicial 
in its results. The fish get the tar on their scales, and are choked. 
All fresh-water fish are affected; and trout seem specially sensitive 
in this respect. Another point is that while the tar itself may be 
harmless, it is often mixed with other substances, and the resultant 
composition is a source of danger whenever it gets into the streams. 
I cannot particularize; but you must know that the nature of the tar 
compound placed on the roads in various districts differs according to 
local needs and requirements. Then, again, time is a considerable 
factor in the question. If athunderstorm occur while a tarred road is 
being made, the washings will be plentiful, and will kill almost any- 
thing in the streams, especially in the summer, when the water is low. 
But two months after the road bas been finished the thunderstorm 
might occur, and the danger to the fish from tar and tar products would 
not be there.’’ 





METROPOLITAN WATER BOARD. 


Rating of the Undertaking—South Suburban Gas Company’s Case. 


At the Meeting of the Metropolitan Water Board last Friday, the 
Appeal and Assessment Committee, having considered a suggestion 


made by the London County Council, and supported by certain of the 
Metropolitan Borough Councils, as to keeping the accounts of the 
Board’s undertaking in such a way as to render the net earnings in 
each parish easily ascertainable, reported that there were serious prac- 
tical difficulties which rendered the suggestion impossible of adoption, 
The London County Council’s object in seeking this revision of pro- 
cedure was to secure, if possible, a larger proportion of the rateable 
value for London as compared with the outside area. It by no means 
followed, however, the Committee contended, that this would be the 
case. The Board’s undertaking was one concern, managed from one 
centre, and financed from a common fund. The accounts of the 
Board, moreover, were kept as for one undertaking ; no regard being 
had to the distribution of the expenditure as between the several 
parishes through which it extends. It was, in fact, impossible to 
directly charge each parish with the correct proportion of the expenses 
incurred in supplying it with water. By means of the system of inter- 
communication which the Board had established, and which had 
proved to be of great value and importance, all the works, wherever 
situated, were available for supplying water to any part of the Board's 
area. The water consumed in any parish therefore might be, and 
frequently was, derived from various sources; and the method of 
supply might, and did, vary from day to day. It was clear, therefore, 
that it was absolutely impossible to earmark any particular portion of 
the supply and say that it cost a specificsum. The Committee recom- 
mended that, as the Board found serious practical difficulties which 
rendered the suggestion of the London County Council impossible of 
adoption, the Council and the Finsbury and Southwark Borough 
Councils be informed accordingly and furnished with a copy of the 
Committee’s report. Consideration of the subject was adjourned. 

The same Committee presented a report on the action of the South 
Suburban Gas Company against the Board (see ante, p. 191). After 
Stating the facts, the Committee said: ‘“‘ We have always regarded the 
charge for any domestic supply as being regulated by sections 8 and 9 
of the Charges Act, prescribing a rate of 5 per cent. on the rateable 
value with a rebate in certain circumstances. The learned Judge has 
confirmed our view of the operation of the Act. The case may be re- 
garded somewhat in the light of a test action, as, if the point of the 
plaintiffs had been conceded, the decision would have applied to all 
factory and business premises, and would have materially affected the 
Board’s revenue. So far as the South Suburban Gas Company are 
concerned, the decision does not materially affect them, as the Board’s 
supply was discontinued, at their request, at Michaelmas, 1908. We 
are dealing with the question of charge so far as it affects the water 
used from April 1, 1908, to the date the supply was cut off; and we do 
not anticipate that there will be any difficulty in arriving at a satisfac- 
tory settlement. The decision is a particularly valuable one, so far as 
the Board are concerned, and ‘has definitely established the principle 
that it is the character of the user and not the nature of the premises 
which regulates the question of water charges.” 

The Finance Committee reported that the Local Government Board, 
while of the opinion that the disallowance was lawful, had remitted the 
surcharge of £59 16s. 4d. made by the District Auditor in the Board’s 
accounts for 1907-8. It may be remembered that the amount was ex- 
pended in refreshments, &c., in connection with the ceremonial opening 
of some of the Board’s works. 


EXTENSION OF THE CAMBORNE WATER-WORKS. 


A New Reservoir. 


Owing to the increase in the population and the growth of industrial 
enterprise within their district, the Camborne Water Company have 
experienced considerable difficulty in maintaining an adequate supply 
of water during recent dry seasons. In the parliamentary session of 
last year, a Bill was promoted, as noticed in our columns at the time, 
for the raising of additional capital and the construction of works to 
enable the Company to cope with the growing demand. The main 
feature of the new works is an additional storage reservoir with a 
capacity of 4 million gallons, which is now approaching completion. 
It has a depth of more than 20 feet ; and its construction presents some 
features of interest. The whole district is intersected by ancient mine 
workings, and the site of the reservoir has been the scene of activity of 
this kind in the past. Its configuration, moreover, rendered it neces- 


“sary to build a dam enclosing the water on three sides. In its con- 


struction, reinforced concrete has been employed ; sheets of expanded 
steel being used as reinforcement. The Engineers describe the dam as 
an oblique plane in a series of bays, in which the principle of girder 
and double cantilever under gradually increasing loads has been pre- 
dominant. Beyond this, and at ro feet intervals, counterforts of heavy 
profile have been built on continuous foundations, forming a complete 
structure, with a stability of more than three times the overturning 
force. It is pointed out that the adoption of steel reinforcement not 
only effects an enormous saving in the quantity of concrete employed, 
but adds to the tensional strength of the structure. The reinforced 
dam rises to a height of 18 ft. 6 in. above the ground-level, at which it 
has a thickness of 1 ft.6in. It narrows gradually as it rises, and at 
15 feet below the top-water level is 1 ft. 4°7 in. thick; at ro feet below, 
it is 1 ft. 1:47 in. thick; at 5 feet below, 10°235 inches thick; and at 
the top-water level, only 7 inchesthick. The slope at the foot is 45°, 
and above this is 1 in 3. 

In the feeding of the reservoir, the main stream is diverted into a 
receiving-tank, and after flowing through a measuring-chamber passes 
to a battery of Candy pressure filters below the reservoir. From the 
conduit supplying the filters is an overflow into the reservoir, so ad- 
justed that any water in excess of the immediate demand is automati- 
cally fed into the reservoir. A balancing reservoir is being constructed 
to equalize the pressure, and the major length of the pipe aqueduct is 
being duplicated. A water-tower, charged by means of electrically- 
driven pumps from the balancing reservoir, will serve one isolated 
high-level district ; and the rest of the area will be supplied by gravi- 
tation. The whole scheme will be completed by the reorganization of 
the distributing plant, and the provision of a system of waste detection 
by means of Deacon meters. 

Mr. F. W. S. Stanton, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., of Chatham and Bristol, 
is the Engineer of the scheme, which was taken in hand upon the 
advice of Mr. S. C, Chapman, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., the Engineer of 
the Torquay Water-Works, who, on being consulted by the Company, 
reported in favour of a large extension of the undertaking. . 





INCREASED WATER STORAGE FOR BURY. 


Completion of the Scout Moor Reservoir. 


The Bury and District Joint Water Board obtained powers six years 
ago for the construction of three reservoirs in the Scout Valley; and 


shortly afterwards they gave instructions for obtaining tenders for a 
high-level reservoir on Scout Moor, for which drawings had been pre- 
pared by their Engineer (Mr. J. Cartwright, M.Inst.C.E.). Thetender 
of Messrs. James Byrom, Limited, of Bury, was accepted; and on 
Aug. 3, 1905, the first turf was cut by Mr. J. Cunliffe, and the first 
stone in the tunnel invert laid by Mr. J. Garnett. The reservoir was 
completed on the 27th ult., and, in the presence of the members of the 
constituent authorities of the Board, it was formally opened by Alder- 
man R. D. Duxbury, the Chairman of the Works Committee, and the 
water was turned on by Alderman Cartin. The following are some 
particulars of the work, which was carried out under the personal 
supervision of Mr. Cartwright. 

The reservoir is situated on the moorland heights about six miles 
north-east of Bury and 34 miles south-east of Ha:lingden, at an eleva- 
tion of 1183 feet above sea-level. It has a storage capacity of some 
50 million gallons, and a top-water area of more than6acres. The area 
of the gathering-ground is 250 acres. The reservoir is capable of 
maintaining a delivery of 250,000 gallons per day during a dry year, in 
addition to the statutory 136,500 gallons of compensation water to the 
stream. The main embankment covers an area of 17,600 square yards, 
is 530 feet long, 550 feet wide at the base, and 20 feet wide at the top. 
Its height above the level of the stream course is 115 feet. It contains 
164,000 cubic yards of material. The inner slope has an inclination of 
3 horizontal to 1 vertical; the upper portion being pitched with heavy 
masonry, the lower shingled. The outer slope has an inclination of 
2% horizontal to 1 vertical, and is benched and grass-sown. 

The bye channel skirts the northerly side of the reservoir. It isa 
paved channel with masonry walls 590 yards long and 6 feet wide, and 
is designed to carry away the flood waters in the heaviest storms. The 
waste weir is constructed in curved ashlar, an ‘s 25 feet wide on the 
crest; the ends being built into semicircular bulk-heads. The bye- 
wash is formed of a series of masonry steps terminating in a pool which 
is designed to break the force of the water. The walls are constructed 
of block in coarse masonry, backed with concrete. 

The puddle trench is 600 feet long and 12 feet wide; its maximum 
depth is 65 feet; and it contains 1300 cubic yards of concrete and 
10,300 cubic yards of clay puddle. The puddle wall varies in width 
from 23 feet at its base to 7 feet at the top, and contains 9200 cubic 
yards of clay puddle. The outlet tunnel, which carries the supply-pipe 
(15 inches in diameter) through the embankment, is 570 feet long and 
5 feet diameter, and is built in concrete and brickwork. 

The valve tower is constructed of concrete masonry and brick. It is 





ro ft. 6. in. square at the bottom and 8 ft. 6 in. diameter at the top bank 
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level. Its height is 110 feet, and it contains two 24-inch and six 15-inch 
sluice-valves for regulating the supply and enabling the water to be 
drawn off at varying levels. It is connected with the embankment by 
a bow-string wrought steel bridge, 65 ft. 6 in. long and 4 feet wide. 

The Whittle Brook intake receives the waters of the Whittle stream, 
which are conveyed to the reservoir by a covered conduit, Theintake 
is built in masonry, provided with sluices designed to shut off the water 
in times of heavy floods. The regulating well is a brick structure con- 
taining an automatic valve, which ensures a regular head of water on 
the supply-mains, From this well issue two pipes, one 8 inches 
diameter for supplying Haslingden, the other 6 inches diameter held 
in reserve for other districts. The meter-house isa brick structure, and 
contains an 8-inch and a 6-inch Venturi meter. The regulating well 
and the meters have been fixed in a position and at a level which will 
allow of filters being hereafter constructed without interference with the 
works already completed. Junctions have been provided on the supply- 
main, to permit of connections to convey the water to the filters and 
thence to the regulating well. The length of the conduit from the well 
to Haslingden is 8600 yards. The storm-wall top of the inner slope of 
the main embankment is soo feet long. The boundary wall enclosing 
the site is 3780 feet long and 6 feet high, 





COKE PRODUCTION IN PENNSYLVANIA LAST YEAR. 


According to the advance sheets of the Government report respecting 


the coke production of the United States for the past year, the quantity | 





| 
| 
| 
| 


produced in Pennsylvania was 15,511,634 net tons, out of atotal forthe | 


United States of 26,033,518 net tons, In 1907, Pennsylvania produced 


26,513,214 tons out of a total of 40,779,564 tons. The production in*| 


1908 showed a decrease of 11,001,580 tons, or 41°5 per cent., from that 
of 1907, or of 7,548,877 tons, or 32°7 per cent., from that of 1906. The 
years 1906 and 1907, however, were years of plenty in the coal-mining 
and coke-producing industries, and can hardly be considered represen- 
tative of the normal output. If, however, the production of Penn- 
sylvania in 1908 is compared with the average of the eight preceding 
years, it is noted that the production still shows a decrease of 2,597,188 
tons, or 14°3 percent. The production in 1908 was thesmallest since 
the year 1904. 

The conditions in 1908 were almost a direct contrast to those which 
prevailed during the preceding year. During 1907, until the effects of 
the financial troubles began to be felt, there was scarcely a time when 
the production was in excess of the demand; whereas in 1908 the 
occasions were just as scarce when the supply was not in excess of the 
market requirements, The result of these conditions is exhibited in the 
proportionately larger decrease in the value of the ccke s compared 
with the decrease in production. The total value of the coke produced 
in Pennsylvania in 1908 was $32,569,621, against $67,638,024 in 1907; 
showing a decrease of 51'8 per cent. The drop in tonnage was 41°5 per 
cent. The decrease in the value of the production in 1908 was greater 
than the valye of the entire coke output of Pennsylvania in 1904. 





The average price per ton obtained for coke in Pennsylvania in 1908 
was $2°10 at the oven, as compared with $2°55 in 1907, $2°35 in 1906, 
and $2°05 in 1905. The only reason to be assigned for the excess in the 
1908 price over that of 1905 is the fact that operators were able, through 
contracts, to maintain prices, and thus prevent entire demoralization, 
and also the fact that a large proportion of the coke produced in 
Pennsylvania is not placed on the market, but is used by the producers 
themselves or by allied interests, and the value put upon it is purely 
arbitrary. 

The quantity of coal consumed in the manufacture of coke in Penn. 
sylvania in 1908 was 23,215,964 net tons, valued at $23,250,885. This 
represents 19°81 per cent. of the total production of bituminous coal in 
Pennsylvania during the year. In 1907, the consumption of coal in the 
maoufacture of coke was 39,733,177 net tons, valued at $42,732,546, 
representing 26'4 per cent, of the State’s total bituminous coal pro. 
duction. The much smaller percentage in the quantity of coal used for 
coke making in 1908 as compared with the preceding year indicates that 
the decrease in the demand for coke by the iron furnaces was in greater 
proportion than that in the demand for coal from other consumers of 
fuel, The difference between the value of the coke and the value of the 
coal from which it was made in 1908 was $9 318,736, or 40° per cent.; 
in 1907, the difference was $24,905,478, or 58°3 per cent. The number 
of coke-making establishments in 1908 was 252, or one less than in 1907, 
though the total number of ovens in the State increased from 51,364 to 
52,606. Of these establishments, 44 wereidle; and of the 52,606 ovens, 
3616 were out of blast throughout the year, 
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NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 


From Our Own Correspondent. 





Saturday. 

The meeting of the Western District of the Scottish Junior Gas 
Association in Glasgow to-night was a very satisfactory one so far as 
attendance was concerned. The discussion was a failure, the reason 
for which is doubtless to be found in two of the attending circumstances 
—first, in that the subject, ‘‘ Carbonization Fifty Years Ago,” was one 
upon which juniors could have nothing to say arising out of experience; 
and, second, in that, by a strange happening, over which no one could 
have control, not a single representative from the elderly ranks of the 
membership was present. The subject was an interesting one, and 
was well handled by Mr. Orr; but it was a matter for instruction 
rather than criticism, It is perhaps well that it was not discussed, for 
any discussion upon it would have taken the form of a re-fighting of the 
battles of the olden times, This might have been amusing, Lut could 
scarcely have been profitable. 

Notice is given to-day by the Corporation of Kirkcaldy of an appli- 
cation for a Provisional Order authorizing the extension of the burgh 
and other matters. Among the other matters specified is the acquisi- 
tion of the undertaking of the Kirkcaldy Gaslight Company, Limited. 
The notice states that the Town Council, on May to last, resolved to 
adopt the Burghs Gas Supply (Scotland) Act, 1876, and appointed the 
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second meeting for consideration of the resolution to be held on Nov. 15. 
The Provisional Order will make the following provisions applicable to 
the gas undertaking after it has been acquired by the Corporation : 
Empower the Corporation to acquire the lands belonging to the Gas 
Company, and a plot of land adjoining, and to erect gas-works thereon ; 
to amend or repeal the provisions of the Acts relating to the gas under- 
taking with respect to the illuminating power of the gas and the testing 
of it, and to make other provisions with respect to the illuminating 
power, purity, and testing of the gas and the apparatus to be used 
therefor ; to alter and vary the provisions of the Acts relating to borrow- 
ing for the gas undertaking with reference to the sinking fund and 
repayment of borrowed money ; to provide that, if there be any surplus 
remaining on account of the revenue of the gas undertaking, the Cor- 
poration may carry that surplus, or part of it, to the burgh general 
assessments ; that the Corporation may make regulations as to the size, 
material, and other particulars of pipes and fittings to be laid by con- 
sumers ; to provide that the Corporation may sell, let for hire, fix, re- 
pair, and remove engines, stoves, ranges, pipes, and other fittings, and 
to make provision for such engines, fittings, &c., not being subject to 
distress or landlords’ hypothec; and to make provision in respect to 
the recovery of all gas rents and charges and meter-rents, and as to the 
discount to be allowed on public lighting. 

The municipal elections which took place on Tuesday have been 
remarkable for the absence of any question of importance relating to 
gas supply. There were a few grumblers at electoral meetings in 
Edinburgh at the practice of the Gas Commissioners in requiring 
deposits from consumers, and at the high price charged for gas through 
prepayment meters; but none of the candidates took the subject up. 
Lord Provost Gibson, the head of the Gis Commission, retired from 
office, and has been succeeded by Mr. W. S. Brown, who, though he 
has been in the Town Council continuously since 1892, and bad pre- 
viously served a term of three years, has never been a member of the 
Gas Commission, and, indeed, has sometimes been not over friendly 
to that body. Lord Provest Gibson, it may be noted, was the re- 
cipient, a day or two before he retired, of the honour of Baronetcy. 
In Glasgow, Mr. M. W. Montgomery has been re-elected Convener of 
the Gas Committee, and Bailie Paxton has been re-elected Vice- 
Convener. In Kirkcaldy, where a gas transfer is in progress, the 
candidates addressed themselves to the subject of gas supply; the 
remarks being mostly favourable to the transfer. In the Kilmarnock 
Town Council, Mr. Robert Muir, who has been Convener of the Gas 
Committee for the past five years, was yesterday appointed a Bailie of 
the burgh. He was also, by a majority, and after a heated discussion, 
re-elected to the convenership. 

There is a correspondence at present in progress in the pages of the 
‘*Glasgow Herald’’ upon the smoke problem, in which one of the 
writers stated the other day that it was becoming evident that far more 
of their citizens were acutely interested in the state of their atmosphere 
than ever cared for the smell of the Clyde. How many, he asked, of 
the residents in Glasgow suffered more or less from nasal, bronchial, or 
lung disease during winter? Perhaps 50 per cent. would not be too 





large an average. The Lord Provost thought, he went on to state, 
that Glasgow could not move in the matter without the co-operation 
of the surrounding communities; but he could not follow his reasoning. 
Why should Glasgow not give separate meters for gas-stoves, and a 
reduced charge for gas thus consumed, as was done in many Scottish 
burghs? In this matter at least Glasgow could apply her methods to 
Govan and Partick. The great difficulty, of course, was the kitchen 
fire and the supply of hot water. He saw it stated in a recent 
number of the “‘ Westminster Gazette” that this problem had been 
solved ; but the writer would like to know howcosts compared. In the 
same article, it was shown how thoroughly exploded was the notion 
that there was anything unhealthy about a gas heating stove set in an 
ordinary fire-place. Many people, he believed, would instal gas- 
heaters for their kitchen boilers, even if the cost were double that of 
coal, owing to the saving in labour, to say nothing of cleanliness. 

Ata meeting on Tuesday of the Cowal District Committee of the 
Argyll County Council, a requisition from electors was submitted, 
asking that Sandbank be formed into a special lighting district. A 
report on the subject was furnished by Mr. W. Roger, the Burgh 
Surveyor of Dunoon, in which he dealt with the two forms of lighting 
—gas and electricity—and suggested that ordinary gas be used, as 
being preferable to electricity. He estimated the charge at 234. in the 
pound on the rates, divided between owner and occupier, It was 
agreed to create a lighting district. 


CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 


LIVERPOOL, Nov. 6, 





Sulphate of Ammonia. 


Although new business direct from consumers has continued 
scarce, the week’s requirements for covering crders previously taken 
by dealers have been sufficient to absorb curre .t production, and no 
further decline in values has taken place. The closing quotations are 
still £11 2s. 61. per ton f.o.b. Hull, £11 3s. od. per ton f.o.b. Liver- 
pool, and {11 53. per ton f.o.b. Leith. There is no new feature to com- 
ment upon in the forward position. Home manufacturers persist in 
demanding a premium; while second-hand sellers, as well as the Ger- 
man and Belgian Syndicates, are reported to be booking orders for 
delivery over the first six months of next year at current prices, 


Nitrate of Soda. 

The depression in the market for this article is unrelieved, and 
values on spot are barely maintained at 93. 31. per cwt, for ordinary and 
93. 64, for refined quality. 


Tar Products. Lonpon, Nov. 8. 


Business in tar products has been rather quiet during the past 
week. Pitch remains unaltered in price ; but orders are scarce, and 
rather lower prices are being accepted on the Continent. Creosote is 











THE LIGHT THAT NEVER FAILS. 


BLAND LIGHT ALWAYS SUCCESSFUL. 





THE FOLLOWING LETTER SPEAKS: 








satisfactory. 


few days. 


annoyance. 





55, Acacia Road, Regent's Park, N.W., Oct. 29, '09. 


I have much pleasure in informing you that the Bland burners 
supplied to me have been very successful indeed. Owing to the 
strong draught in my entrance hall, I had found it practically 
impossible to get a burner that was satisfactory, and during 
three years I tried several well-known makes, all of which gave 
me a lot of trouble. The Bland burner has entirely withstood 
the strong air currents, and in every way has proved itself most 
The present mantle has been on for 18 months, 
whereas previously I could not get one to stand longer than a 
I have much pleasure in telling you this experience, 
as the Bland burners have not only saved me considerable 
expense, but I have got rid of a trouble which gave me much 


THE BLAND LIGHT SYND GATE LTD 63, Queen Victoria Street, City, E.C. 
| * ay «= 20, Fennel Street, Manchester. 


(Signed) F. S, BENNETT, 
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quiet, and there is not much business doing. Benzol is somewhat un- | Good gas coke is from 12s. 6d. to 13s. 3d. per ton f.o.b. in the Tyne or 
easy, Owing to the fear that a duty may be imposed on this article in | Wear. 


_ mand values during the week were: Tar, 13s. to 20s., ex Scotch Coal Trade. ; 
works. Pitch, London, 26s. to 26s. 3d. ; east coast, 25s. 6d. to 26s. ; west Trade has been fairly active during the past week. There is a Ls 


coast, 24s. 6d. to 25s. 6d. Benzol, 90 per cent., casks included, better request for shipment; and the cold weather improved the home 
London, 64d. to 634.; North, 53d. to 6d.; 50-90 per cent., casks in- demand. The prices are: Ell 9s. to ros. 64. per ton f.0.b. Glasgow, 
cluded, London, 74d.; North, 63d. to 7d. Toluol, casks included, splint ros. 3d. to ros, 6d., and steam 9s. to 9s. 3d. The shipments for 
London, 94. to o}d.; North, 9d. Crude naphtha, in bulk, London, the week amounted to 296,261 tons—a decrease of 48,039 tons upon the 
38d. to 34d.; North, 38d. to 3d.; solvent naphtha, casks included, | Previous week, and of 20,028 tons upon the corresponding week of last 
London, ts. to 1s. c4d.; North, 11}d. to 114d. ; heavy naphtha, casks | Y°4!- For the year to date, the total shipments have been 12,788,912 
included, London, 1o4d. to 114d.; North, 11}d.to 114d. Creosote, in tons—an increase of 594,715 tons upon the corresponding period. 

bulk, London, 2$d. to 2§d.; North, 2d. to 23d. Heavy oils, in bulk, 
23d. Carbolic acid, 60 per cent., casks included, east coast, rod. to 
1o3d.; west coast, ro4d. to 11d. Refined naphthalene, £4 ros. to Penrith New Water Supply. 


£8 10s. ; salts, 37s. 6d. to 40s., packages included and f.o.b. Anthra- ? . 
cene, “A” quality, 14d. to 13d. per unit, packages included and New water-works, erected at a cost of about £50,000, were inavgu- 


-_— 





pe lll rated at Penrith last week, when Mrs. Wainwright, the wife of the #. 
elivered. Clerk to the Urban District Council, turned on the water from the lake % 
Sulphate of Ammonia. main to the reservoir; and as a souvenir, she was presented with a & 


bandsome bracelet, bearing the town arms in pearls. Mr. Henry 
Winter, the Chairman of the Council, turned the valve delivering the 
water from the reservoir into the town, and received from the Engineer 
a silver loving-cup as a souvenir of the occasion. Mr. Winter pointed 
out that for many years a new source of water supply had been greatly 
desired by the inhabitants of Penrith; but financial, geographical, and 
engineering difficulties had stood inthe way. Having spent £47,000 in 
— providing water by gravitation from the mountains, and £35,500 on a 
sewerage scheme, Penrith could lay claim to be equal to any health 


The market for this article has been decidedly quiet throughout 
the week, and makers have been a little more reasonable in their ideas. 
To-day, Beckton is £11 5s. per ton, and for forward delivery £11 8s. 9d. 
Ordinary makes on Beckton terms are f1o 18s. 9d.; and Hall, £10 
18s.9d. to £11. In Liverpool, {11 to £11 1s. 3d. are the figures ; and 
in Leith, £11 5s. to £11 7s. 64. For forward delivery, £11 10s. is quoted. 
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COAL TRADE REPORTS. resort in the country. The source of the supply is Hayeswater, a 
large tarn among the mountains, five miles from Patterdale. It is 
Northern Coal Trade. 1383 feet above sea-level ; so that, though Penrith itself stands high, 











The coal trade has shown quietness in steam qualities; but there | there is every facility for gravitation. The pipe-line is 18 miles long ; 
is a growing consumption for gas coals. In steams, best Northum- | several miles of it being over the fells, Analysts have described the 
brians may now be quoted down to about ros. per ton f.o.b., with a | water as “ideally pure; ” while there is no habitation, mine, or works 
fair, though scarcely full, demand. Second-class steams are about 9s.; of any description within the drainage area. For 55 years the town’s 
and steam smalls are from 5s. to 6s. The closing of the Baltic season | Supply bas been obtained by pumping from the River Eamont; but 
has reduced the demand for steams, and hence the weakness in prices; | Owing to the possibility of pollution, the Local Government Board 
while there is also a little ease in the quotations for next year'sdelivery. | urged the Council to undertake a gravitation scheme. This was de- 
In the gas coal trade, the demand is increasing, and the deliveries on | Signed by Mr. Baldwin Latham. 
the long contracts will soon be at their heaviest. The prices do not 
show much change. The usual kinds of gas coals are from about ros. =| 
to 11s. per ton f.o.b., according to quality ; “‘ Wear specials” being The Leek Gas Committee, having had an interview with the repre- 
about 11s. 6d. There are fewer forward sales of gas coals at the pre- | sentative of the Gas Workers and General Labourers’ Urfion, with 
sent time—some of the buyers appearing to expect concessions, and | regard to the application by the stokers for an advance of wages, re- 
producers wishing to have more certainty as to the prospects before | commended that the hours of work be re-arranged, so that the men be 
selling a larger proportion of the output. There are rather more hopes | employed on eight-hour shifts whenever possible, instead of twelve 
of a settlement of the difficulty which arises in the Northern coalfield at | hours as at present. This the Committee considered would be in the 
the end of the year; but the time is now somewhat short, so that both | interest of all concerned. They also recommended that the men be 
buyers and sellers are a little uncertain. Coke is steady, and gas coke | paid time-and-a-quarter for Sunday work. The recommendation was 
has been freely shipped of late, so that the stocks are not very heavy. } adopted by the Urban District Council. 


























The “Official” 
FLUE 


Radiator. 


A RADIATOR WITH A FLUE in 
order to be generally adaptable, must have its 
flue in such a position that it will go under 
the canopy of any ordinary grate, otherwise 


its usefulness is restricted to a small number 





of places. 


THE “OFFICIAL” FLUE RADIATOR 


is expressly designed with its flue in the right 
place for going under grate canopies. 





JOHN WRIGHT & CoO., 
The Radiator Experts, 
Essex Works, BIRMINGHAM. 


212. 
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Fatal Gas Leakage Caused by Road Roller. 


An inquest was held at Plymouth last Thursday on the body of Mary 
Ann Hocking, a widow, living in Sutton Road. Deceased occupied 
with other people a room in ahouse. As she did not appear on Thurs- 
day morning, the door of the room was forced, and she was found 
lying dead in bed. There was a strong odour of gas; but the gas at 
the bracket in the room was alight. A post-mortem examination showed 
that death was due to gas poisoning. Dr. Clarke, who made the exa- 
mination, said cases had been known where death had resulted from 
gas poisoning from a leakage of gas where at the same time a naked 
light was burning in the room. Mr. J. A. Richmond, the Manager of 
the distribution department of the Plymouth and Stonehouse Gas Com- 
pany, said he bad that morning examined the house and the vicinity 
for a leakage of gas. He found that a socket joining two lengths of 
1-inch service-pipe, which conveyed the gas to the house, had been 
fractured. The main ran along the middle of the road, and was 3 ft. 2 in. 
below the surface; but the service-pipe was raised to enter the house, 
and the socket that was broken was only 124 inches from the surface. 
As the fracture was quite new, it was practically certain that it had 
been made on the previous afternoon, when a steam-roller passed over 
the granite setts. The road was not one on which there was much 
traffic; and it was a rare occurrence for a roller to pass over the setts 
at the side of a road. Mrs, Sutcliffe, a lodger in the same house as 
the deceased, said there was a smell of gas after the steam-roller had 
been at work on Wednesday. They did not think it serious, and did 
not give notice to the Gas Company ; and as Mrs. Hocking had lost her 
sense of smell, they considered it safe for her to sleep in the room. A 
verdict of “‘ Accidental death” was returned. 





San ail 


Rhyl ‘* Hard Hit” by Electricity.—In the course of a Local Govern- 
ment Board Inquiry held by Mr. H. R. Hooper at Rhyl, into an 
application by the Urban District Council to borrow £5000 for the 
purposes of the electric lighting works, the Electrical Engineer (Mr. 
Wright) said it was felt that the plant was not up-to-date, and was too 
big for the town’s needs. The Inspector remarked that it was a novel 
application, as the Council wanted to substitute a smaller for a larger 
plant. Mr. Wright replied that they would save at least £350 per 
annum on the works cost by putting in the smaller plant. The In- 
spector said he realized that Rhyl had been hard hit by the under- 
taking ; but he urged that the proper course to adopt was, not so much 
to reduce the works cost, but to develop and secure fresh consumers, 
An undertaking of this kind must not stand still. Out of every 3°6d., 
which was the cost per unit, 3d. went in capital charges. This being 
so, the works cost, when reduced, could not affect the matter much ; 
but every fresh consumer helped to reduce the capital cost per unit. 
He suggested that the Council should borrow money for mains exten- 
sion, = by careful developing of the demand bring the works to make 
a profit. 





Proposed Public Lighting of Cobham by Oil. 


Cobham has been aroused from its accustomed quiet by the decision 
of the Parish Council to light the streets by oil-lamps during the com- 
ing winter; for the importance of adequate provision in the way of 
public illumination, on account of the enormous extent of the through 
traffic on the roads, is realized in many quarters. Letters of protest 
to the papers have been followed by a public meeting convened by a 
number of parishioners who object to oil being adopted as the lighting 
medium. One speaker (Mr. C. A. Smith) suggested that the Parish 
Council should be instructed to adopt incandescent gas, in accordance 
with an offer made by the Gas Company. Mr. S. A. Child, a member 
of the Council, admitted that they would have very much preferred gas 
in the ordinary way ; but, ‘‘as it appeared impossible to come to terms 
with the Gas Company,” the Council had entered into a contract for 
lighting with oil. The contract was, however, only for the coming 
winter ; and the standards could afterwards be used for gas or electric 
light. Mr. H. Lee said by the time all the oil-lamps were lighted, it 
would be necessary for the man to go back and put them out again. 
There was no need for them to make themselves a laughing stock. 
After the discussion had proceeded some time, a suggestion was made 
that a representative of the Gas Company who was present should be 
allowed to speak; but the Chairman (Mr. W. F. Finn), who is also 
Chairman of the Council, ruled that no one but a ratepayer could be 
heard. Canon Grane then expressed the opinion that no one in his 
senses would sign a contract for seven years—which was the condition 
laid down by the Gas Company on which certain proposals would be 
agreed to. Ultimately an amendment was carried, to the effect that 
the meeting should abide by the decision of the Council with regard to 
the lighting for the present season. As the Gas Company were, by the 
ruling of the Chairman, debarred from putting forward their side of the 
question during the proceedings, they announced that they had them- 
selves hired the hall for another meeting, when the whole of the corre- 
spondence between the parties would be submitted. It has also been 
suggested that a Ratepayers’ Association should be formed. 





The annual smoking concert and prize distribution in connection 
with the Hastings Gas-Works Cricket Club (which is now the cricket 
section of the Sports Club) took place on the 27th ult., under the presi- 
dency of Mr. C. E. Botley, the Engineer and Manager of the Gas Com- 
pany; Mr. C. F. Botley, the Assistant-Engineer, being in the vice- 
chair. Among those present were Mr. Harvey du Cros, ].P., a Vice- 
President of the club, and Mr. Arthur du Cros, J.P., the Member for 
Hastings, both of whom addressed the meeting. A varied programme 
of music was gone through. On the President’s table stood the hand- 
some trophy of the Hastings and District League, which the club won 
last season for the fourth time ; and towards the close of the proceed- 
ings it was handed by the Secretary of the League (Mr. I. Kendall) to 
Mr. Botley, whose health he proposed. This was received with musical 
honours; and in responding Mr. Botley expressed the hope that the 
League would go on uninterruptedly. 











The Outstanding Virtue 
Of our Wide-Fire Principle is this— 


The “SALON.” 


Fire width - 21 ins. 


It affords a maximum width from which Radia- 
tion takes place. 


No attempt to concentrate radiation within a narrow 
limit can replace this. 


* * ts * 


The Gas-Fires of the Future will all radiate from 
as wide an area as Coal-Fires. 
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HAVE YOU SEEN THE 


* * * * 


THIS WIDE-FIRE SPACE PRINCIPLE 


OURS is what the Gas Industry was 


waiting for. 


* x 


“SALON ’’? 


lis Fire-Space is 21-inches wide. 


JOHN WRIGHT & CO., 
Essex Works, ; 
BIRMINGHAM. 
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Sales of Stocks and Shares. 


At the Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, E.C., last Tuesday, Messrs. A. & W. 
Richards offered, by order of Directors, two new issues of capital. 
The first lots consisted of 690 £10 preference shares in the Barking Gas 
Company, carrying dividend at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum from 
the 1st prox.; and they fetched from {£13 to £13 2s. 64. per share. 
The other issue was 500 £10 ordinary shares and £2200 of 4 per cent. 
mortgage debentures of the Herts and Essex Water-Works Company, 
Limited. The shares rank for a maximum dividend of 7 per cent. per 
annum ; but similar shares received one at the rate of 2 per cent. for 
the year ended the 3oth of June last. They were sold at from {9 to 
£9 123. 64. each; and the debentures were placed at par to 2s. 6d. per 
#100 premium. A small parcel of £10 original shares in the West 
Kent Gas Company, carrying 10 per cent. dividend, fetched £29 5s. 
apiece. At Grantham, on the previous evening, Messrs. Escritt and 
Barrell sold 559 shares of £1 each in the Grantham Gas Company, at 
233. and 233. 3d. each; and two £10 shares in the Water Company at 
£27 apiec2. Oa the same day, tenders were opened for the new issue 
of £3500 of ordinary “ B” stock of the Redhill Gas Company recently 
advertised in the “JournaL.” The Directors have allotted the full 
amount, which was applied for nearly twice over, at an average price 
of £102 os. 11d. per £100 of stock. The larger portion was secured 
by local investors. 


—_— 


Additional Capital for the Southend Gas Company.—It will be 
seen, from an announcement which appears elsewhere, that Messrs. 
A. & W. Richards have received instructions from the Directors of the 
Southend Gas Company to offer for sale, at the Mart, Tokenhouse 
Yard, E.C., next Tuesday, new issues of capital to the nominal amount 
of £25,000—viz., £21,500 of new ordinary “ B” stock, ranking for a 
standard dividend of 5 per cent., but entitled to £5 7s. 64. per cent. 
(the dividend paid on this class of stock ever since it was first issued in 
1904) as from the 1st prox., and £3500 of 4 per cent. perpetual deben- 
ture stock. Most Londoners, and many people in the Provinces, have 
watched the remarkable development of Southend and the adjoining 
places. In 1901, the population of the borough (including the parish 
of Prittlewell) was 28,793; whereas it is now estimated to be upwards 
of 61,000. Concurrently with this growth, increased travelling facili- 
ties have been afforded by the three Railway Companies serving the 
town which have converted it practically into a suburb of the Metro- 
polis. Needless to say, the business of the Gas Company has increased 
commensurately, for while their sales of gas amounted to 112°36 million 
cubic feet in 1899, they were 320°77 millions last year—an increase at 
the rate of 185°47 per cent. For the six months ending June 30 last, 
the increase in the sales, compared with the corresponding period of 
1908, was rather more than 12 million cubic feet, equal to 83 per cent. 
In view of the requirements of the permanent residential population and 
of the large influx of summer visitors every year, there is no reason 
why this progress should not continue; and consequently the necessity 
for additional capital by the Gas Company is not surprising. 








——.. 


Rawcliffe and District Gas and Coke Company. 

In the City Article of “ Jobn Bull” for Oct. 30, the following remarks 
appeared with reference to the Eaton group of Companies: “ Several 
inquiries and complaints have reached me of late concerning some of 
the water and gaslight companies of which Mr. Edmund Eaton is 
the moving spirit; and I notice that Mr. Justice Joyce has, on the ap. 
plication of the debenture holders, appointed Mr. C. Ryland Beeby, 
of No. 9, Bucklersbury, Receiver of one of these Companies—the Tice. 
hurst and District Water and Gas-Works Company. The ‘ Financial 
News’ gives the names of a round dozen of companies of the same 
group. One of these is the Rawcliffe (Yorks.) and District Gas and 
Coke Company, Limited, capital £10,000. An inhabitant of Rawcliffe 
informs me that their place does not belong to them, but they rent it 
only at £50 per annum ; and that the chief thing they have done is to 
lay about 14 miles of main-pipes and put in the meters. The share- 
holders have not received any dividends yet, although in the prospectus, 
which was issued in November, 1907, the statement is made that ‘ the 
gas-works and business is an old-established undertaking in good work. 
ing order and revenue earning.’ My informant states that the street. 
lamps, for which there is a contract with the Company, have not been 
lighted for seven nights this season; and that they had no gas for the 
houses either on the night of the roth ult., and had to resort to 
candles, though they had gas in the houses before. ‘I do not know 
how we are going to go on,’ concludes my informant. I can sympathize 
with the unfortunate inhabitants of Rawcliffe; but I hope that they 
will bestir themselves and call upon the management to fulfil their 
contract, failing which the shareholders ought to be induced to put 
their house inorder. Such management or mismanagement can only 
have one result—viz., that the Rawcliffe Company will share the fate 
of the Ticehurst Company, the future history of which I shall follow 
with much interest.” 


—_—— 


Suicide by Coal Gas.—At the Shoreditch Coroner’s Court, last 
Tuesday, Dr. W. Wynn Westcott, the Coroner for North-East London, 
held an inquiry with reference to the death of Walter Thomas, aged 43, 
engineers’ fitter, lately living at No. 32, Westmoreland Place, Shore- 
ditch. The deceased was afraid he might become a cripple for life, so 
on the previous Saturday he fitted the india-rubber tube used for the 
gas-ring in the washhouse on to the ordinary burner in the kitchen, and 
placed the other end in his mouth. He was found dead a little later 
with the tube still in his mouth. Dr.J.H. Burrows deposed that death 
was due to gas poisoning. The Coroner remarked that of late years 
gas had come greatly into vogue as a medium for suicide, there having 
been a large number of cases. The explanation was quite simple; it 
was an easier and much more painless way than the knife. Witness 
said it was decidedly cleaner and more sure. After a few inhalations, 
one would become unconscious, and the thing was done. The Coroner 
said the illuminating gas of the present day was much more deadly 
than it was ot old. The Jury returned a verdict of “Suicide during 
temporary insanity.” 
































tions screwed for iron barrel. 


pressure of the gas and the number of lights used, 

















A NEW FIELD FOR GAS SUPPLY. 


A simple apparatus actuated by the pressure of the gas consisting of a 
diaphragm similar to that used in a Gas Meter, with suitable chambers, 
passages, and tumbler balance weight, enclosed in a tin case with connec- 
By adjusting the lever any required number 
of flashes may be obtained from, say, 8 to 20 per minute, depending on the 


Full particulars may be obtained from— 


THE RICHMOND GAS STOVE & METER CO., LTD. 


RICHMOND'S 


AS FLASHER. 


As Simple as a Gas Meter. 
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Advertisement of the RICHMOND GAS STOVE & METER CO., LTD. 


London Offices and Show-Rooms : 132, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


General Offices and Works ; Warrington. 
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The Distribution of Water Supplies. 


In the course of his annual report, Dr. Meredith Young, the 
Cheshire County Medical Officer of Health, remarks that “there are 
many districts where the water supply for drinking and domestic pur- 
poses is of an exceedingly precarious character, both as regards quantity 
and quality. The time has, he says, come when an endeavour should 
be made to tackle these difficulties in more than a purely local manner. 
One is safe in asserting that there is a supply of water in the county 
available for much more than the domestic needs of the people and for 
the various trade and municipal purposes for which water is required. 
Some districts are over-supplied, while other districts have a supply 
not worth mentioning ; and the latter are sometimes closely contiguous 
to the former. There are, for instance, more than a few cases where 
the main supplying water to a borough or large urban district runs 
through a rural district which is itself practically without a supply ; 
and, in spite of the fact that such water-mains contain more than suffi- 
cient for the district supplied by them, the supply is looked upon as 
sacred to the district, and the poor rural district is left to shift for 
itself, though it may have thousands of gallons of water running through 
it which would constitute its salvation from water famine and the many 
risks to public health involved in this. The amount of selfishness dis- 
played in this matter by well-to-do districts, and more particularly by 
water companies, isnoteworthy. It ought to be recognized as a general 
principle that the laws of Nature should be observed, and that the 
water derived from any watershed area should be primarily the property 
of those resident in the watershed area in proportion to their needs. It 
will probably be a long time, however, before this humanitarian prin- 
ciple will be recognized in practice. Before any rationally-based steps 
for the adjustment of this condition could be taken, it would be neces- 
sary to obtain what one might call a water census for the county. 
Having got these facts together, the rational method of procedure 
would be to constitute a Water Supply Board for the whole county, and 
‘pool’ the water supply available, connecting the supplies as far as 
possible, so that the one might be used to supplement the other when 
necessary. The scheme certainly involves a considerable expenditure, 
as existing supplies would have to be bought and interested persons 
compensated.” 





Additional Capital for the Brentford Gas Company.—In another 
part of the ‘* JouRNAL” will be found an invitation by the Directors of 
the Brentford Gas Company for tenders for an issue of £39,000 of new 
stock, 1881, at a minimum price of £180 per £100 of stock, at which 
rate successful applicants will receive (providing the Company continue 
to pay the present dividend of 94 per cent., which has been paid on 
similar stock for the past 44 years) £5 5s. 7d. per cent. per annum. The 
capital now offered is required for the extension of the works and plant, 
to enable the Directors to meet the increased demand for gas. Tenders 
must be delivered at the offices of the Company not later than the 
15th prox. 





| 


Receiver aud Manager for the Painswick Gas Company. 

Mr. Justice Swinfen Eady had before him on Friday a motion for 
the appointment of a receiver and manager of the Painswick (Glos.) 
Gaslight and Coke Company. Ino support of the motion, Counsel said 
the plaintiff was a lady holding a mortgage of £500 and one debenture 
of £500, which was, in fact, the only debenture issued by the Com- 
pany. The interest had been in arrear for some time, and proceedings 
were being taken in the matter. They proposed as receiver and 
manager a gentleman residing at Stroud; and there was an affidavit of 
his fitness. The Company consented to judgment. His Lordship re- 
marked that other persons had to be considered besides the share- 
holders ; and therefore he refused to do anything more than appoint 
a receiver and manager. 


Progress of the German Welsbach Company.—The Directors of 
the Deutsche Gasglublicht Gesellschaft (Auer), which in 1893, 1894, 
and 1895 paid dividends of roo per cent. or higher, report that, includ- 
ing the balance brought forward, the net profits realized in 1998-9 
amounted to £201,900, compared with £159,700 in 1907-8. It is pro- 
posed to pay a dividend of 50 per cent. on the ordinary capital of 
£330,000, contrasted with 35 per cent. in the preceding year, 22 per 
cent. each in 1906-7 and 1905-6, and 20 per cent. in 1924-5. The pre- 
ference shares are to receive 5 per cent. on the amount paid up, and 
also 6 per cent. on the nominal amount, in accordance with the resolu- 
tion adopted at last year’s general meeting. The prospects for this 
year are characterized as favourable; and it is intended to extend the 
thorium factory to permit of the manufacture of chemical products. 


Charge for Water for a School.—Some time ago, the Breconshire 
Education Committee received a notice from the Cwmtwrchb Joint 
Water-Works Committee that it was their intention to charge the 
Education Committee for water supplied to their school at the rate of 
gd. per 1000 gallons, the meter to measure the water to be provided by 
the Committee. The Joint Committee did not, as a rule, levy any rate 
or charge for water in the district ; but recently they had adopted the 
principle of charging the large consumers by meter. The Committee 
were advised by Counsel (Mr. W. M'‘Kenzie) that the County Council 
could demand a supply to the school and schoolmaster’s house, and 
that in each case it should be charged for by a rate and not by meter, 
unless the Council were agreeable to the latter course. The Committee 
therefore informed the Joint Committee that they were not prepared 
to take water by meter; and the supply had consequently been cut off 
and the school closed. The suggestion was made that a water-rent 
should be agreed upon; but the Joint Committee were not willing 
to accept it. The Education Committee therefore recommended that 
steps should be taken by the County Council to compel the Joint Com- 
mittee to supply the school with water, and charge for it by means of 
arate. It would be necessary to take action in the High Court; and 
the Committee recommended that the Buildings Sub-Committee should 
be authorized to take such action as might be necessary. 
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Re-Valuation of Properties in Penge.—In consequence of the | 
Croydon Assessment Committee having declined to engage professional | 
assistance for the purpose of re-valuing certain special properties in | 


Penge, the Overseers have considered it necessary to employ valuers to 
assist them. Among the properties which have been and are being 
dealt with by the valuers are those of the South Suburban Gas Com- 
pany and the Metropolitan Water Board. Inthecase of the Company, 


the assessment of £2400 gross and £1350 rateable has been increased to | 


£3140 and £19¢2 respectively. Wath regard to the Board, an applica- 
uon is still pending on behalf of that body for a very considerable 
reduction, and the valuers are taking steps to oppose this. 


Retford Gas and Water Supply.—The annual report in connection 
with the Retford gas undertaking shows that the gross profit for the 
year is £2287, as compared with £2331 for last year—a decrease of £44. 
Tunis is more than accounted for by me low price obtained for residuals, 
and a reduction of 2d. per 1oco cubic feet in the price of gas, which 


has been in operation during the last half year, and which has reduced | 


the revenue account by nearly £3c0. 
the interest and instalments on loans, is £942, as compared with the 
previous year’s profit of £960. The expenses in connection with the 
renewal and maintenance of mains, meters, services, and manufacturing 
plant have been more than usual. The report of the water-works points 
out that the undertaking has again, in common with other loca! autho- 
rities, been put to some considerable expense in opposing the Worksop 
Water Bill, but with a satisfactory resuit, inasmuch as the works will 
not be constructed on the site suggested by the Worksop Water Com- 
pany, and the supply will have to be taken from a source which will 
not affect their wells. 
were not included in this year’s accounts. The water-rates for the 
past year were £2936, as compared with £2906 for the previous twelve 
months, which is regarded as satisfactory. 


The costs of the opposition, amounting to £287, | 


The net profit, after payment of | 





New Joint-Stock Companies.—The Liandebie Water Company, 
Limited, has been registered, with a capital of £1000, in £1 shares, to 
take over the business of water-works proprietors carried on at Llan. 
debie by Mr, R. Richards and others, The Blanchard Lamp Foreign 
Patents Company, Limited, has been registered with a capital of 
£30,000, in £1 shares (10,000 deferred), to acquire and turn to account 
certain patents for inventions relating to improvements in incandescent 
vapour burners. 


Artesian Wells in the City of London.—The Special Committee of 
the Corporation of London appointed in May, 1908, to inquire and re. 
port as to the powers of the Corporation in regard to supplying water 
by means of artesian wells or otherwise, have reported that it is not 
expedient to take any action; and the Corporation have adopted their 
report. The Corporation more than twenty years ago sank an artesian 
well to supply their artisans’ dwellings in Houndsditch ; but they have 
no power to charge for the water from this well or from any other they 
may sink without an Act of Parliament. 


Gas for Caretakers in London County Council Schools.—At the 
meeting of the London County Council last Tuesday, the Education 
Committee presented a report in which they stated that caretakers of 
the Council’s secondary schools and training colleges living in quarters 
provided by the Council are allowed fuel, light, and water, free of 
charge, in addition to their wages. Up to the present no limit has 
been placed upon the consumption of gas in caretakers’ quarters, 
though a limit of 40,000 cubic feet per annum has been imposed in the 
case of the keepers of elementary schools. The Committee thought 
that a similar limit should be fixed in the case of the caretakers, and 
they recommended that it should come into operation as from Jan. 1, 
1910, and be in force until further order; and that the cost of any gas 
consumed in excess of this allowance should be borne by the caretaker 
concerned, The recommendation was adopted. 








WANTED, FOR SALE, CONTRACT, &c., ADVERTISEMENTS IN THIS WEEK’S “JOURNAL.” 


Situations Vacant. 
SaLes CLERK AND SHOW-Room ATTENDANT. Torquay | 
Gas Company. Applications by Nov. 15. 
CONFIDENTIAL CLERK. No. 5'50. 
WaTER RENTAL AND ASSESSMENT CLERK. No. 5150. | 


Low-PrEssurE LIFT. 


Stocks and Shares. 
Nov, 23. 


Situations Wanted. | 


ENGINEER'S ASSISTANT. No. 5151. 

SECRETARY, MANAGER, AND ACCOUNTANT. No, 5115. 

SUPERINTENDENT OF INCANDESCENT STREET LIGHT 
1nG, &c, J. W. Coates, Bradford, , 


| Plant, &c. (Second-Hand), for Sale. | 
West Bromwich Gas-Works, 


ALLIANCE AND Dusiin Consumers’ Gas Company. 


BoGnor WATER COMPANY. 
BRENTFORD Gas COMPANY. 
LITTLEHAMPTON GAS COMPANY. 7 
MITCHAM AND WIMBLEDON GAs Company. 
SouTHEND Gas Company. Nov. 16, 
TENDRING HUNDRED WATER COMPANY, 
WortTHING Gas CoMPANY. 





TENDERS FOR 
Exhausting Plant, &c. 


Creator Moor Gas DEPARTMENT, 
Nov, 19. 


Tenders by 


Nov. 23. 
Dec. 15. | 
Nov. 17. | 


Dec.6. | Fire-Clay Goods. 


Nov. 16. Cuortey Gas DEPARTMENT. Tenders by Nov. 16. 


Nov. 23. Netson GAS DEPARTMENT. Tenders by Nov. 17, 














A NEW ART STOVE 


Ghe *“*“SAVOY.” 


REGISTERED DESIGN. 


WITH DISTINCTIVE FEATURES. 





Artistically produced in Antique 
Copper in high class style, fitted 
with glass panels shown. 





BIRMINGHAM: 
Stour Street, Spring Hill. 


LONDON : 








THE PARKINSON STOVE CO., L1o. 


(incorporating Maughan’s Patent Ceyser Co.), 


129, High Ve 













SPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR 
THE HEATING OF HALLS, 
CORRIDORS, CAFES, &. 
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APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 


24,419.—STEWARTS AND Lioyps, Lrp., and Stewart, J. G., “ Pipe- 

joints.” Oct. 25. e . 
24,443-—MULLER, J. L., and Bonnet, J., “‘Mantles.” Oct. 25. 
24,447-—F RANCKLIN, H J., “ Coin-freed meters.” Oct. 25. 
24,473-—KOEPE, A., “ Laying underground pipes.” Oct. 25. 
24,480.—GoopDMaN, P., “‘Gas-main stoppers.” Oct. 25. 
24,520.—DEIMEL, F,, “ Electric gas-igniter.” Oct. 25. 

24,510. — PoMEROY, F. H., “Lighters for gas.” Oct. 25. : 
24,557-—CLtmpson, W. S, and Pearce, A. W., “ Governing and 

regulating the pressure of gas from mains.” Oct. 26. 
24,539-—ORTEN-BoviNG, J., and JoHNson, R. D., “Valves.” 
ct. 26. 

° 24,571-—Marcnant, G. J., “‘ Gas-stoves.” Oct. 26. 
24,580.—BowLeEy, J. W., “ Water-meter.” Oct. 26. 
24,601.—Douatas, N. H., “ Ignition of gas.” Oct. 26. 

24,610-11.— FONTAINE, T. de, “‘Gas-generators.” Oct. 26. 
24,623.—WAKEFIELD, C. C., “Acetylene generators.” Oct. 26. 
24,650.- Hinks AND Son, J., Ltp., and Loven, E. O., “Taps.” 

Oct. 27. 

241785:-—SHELDON, S. B., “Gas-producers.” Oct. 27. 








24,801.—PARKINSON STOVE Company, Ltp., and SprEADBuRY, E. L., 
“Taps and cocks.” Oct. 28. 

24,816.—CaTLinG, J, T., and Corner, F., “Improvements in 
hydraulic mains in gas-works, and other apparatus where deposits are 
likely to occur from liquids under treatment.” Oct. 28. 

24,847-—Dickson, W. K. L., “Gas advertising signs.” 

24,866.—CAMPBELL, J., ‘ Rotary gas-engine.” Oct. 29. 

24,910.—Swan, J. B. R., and Ionipgs, A. C., jun., “ Production of air 
gas.” Oct. 29. 

24,944.—SPENCER, A., ‘Controlling supply of gas to railway car- 
riages.” Oct. 29. 

24,961.—CrossLey, K. I., and Ricsy, T., “ Internal-combustion 
engines.” Oct. 30. 

24 963.—Guy, W., “ Acetylene generator.” Oct. 30. 

25,096.—TILLEY, F. C., ‘“‘ Atmospheric burners.” Oct. 39. 

25,018.—GrafF, A., and Smytu, F. W., “ Obtaining an improved gas 
for metallurgical and other purposes.” Oct. 30. 

25,019.—RICHARDS, R. S., and PrinGLE, R. W., “ Distilling or 
partially distilling coal, and the production of fuel.” Oct. 30. 

25,036.—BakeER, C. A., “ Making gas.” Oct. 30. 

25,043.—BEIMANN, W., “ Valves for closing ascension-pipes.” 
Oct. 30. 


Oct. 28. 








NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, ADVERTISERS, AND SUBSCRIBERS. 





No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 


Whatever is intended for insertion in the ** JOURNAL" must be authenticated by the name 


and address of the writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a proof of good faith. 


COPY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS for the “JOURNAL” should be 
received at the Office NOT LATER than TWELVE O’CLOCK NOON ON 
MONDAY, to ensure insertion in the following day’s issue. 


Orders for Alterations in, or stoppages of, PERMANENT ADVER- 
TISEMENTS should be received by the FIRST POST on SATURDAY. 


Wanted, For Sale, and Tender Advertisements, Six Lines and 
ander, 3s.; each additional Line, 6d. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION to the JOURNAL.” 
United Kingdom: One Year, 21s.; Half Year, 10s. 6d.; Quarter, 6s. 6d. 
Payable in advance. If credit is taken, the charge is 25s. a year. 
Abroad (in the Postal Union) : £1 7s. 6d., payable in advance. 


All Communications, Remittances, &c., to be addressed to 
WaLtTER KinG, 11, Bott Court, FLeet Street, Lonpon, E.C. 
Telegrams: ‘‘GASKING, LONDON."’ Telephone: P.O. 157la Central. 





OXIDE OF IRON. 


()'sEILLs OXIDE 
For GAS PURIFICATION. 


LARGEST SALE OF ANY OXIDE. 


54 & 47, Westminster Bridge 
WET AND DRY G 


REPAIRS RECEIVE P. 





& J. BRADDOCK (Branch of Meters 
® Limited), Globe Meter Works, OLpHam, and 


AS-METERS, PREPAYMENT 
METERS, STATION METERS, AND GOVERNORS. 
ROMPT ATTENTION. 
Telephones: 815 Oldham, and 2412 Hop, London, 
Telegrams :— 
‘* Brappoor, OLpHaM,” and ** MeTRique, Lonpon.” 


OXIDE OF IRON. 
(NATURAL) 
SPENT OXIDE PURCHASED. 
BALE’S FIRE CEMENT. 
PAINT FOR GAS-WORKS. 


Road, Lonpon, 8.E 





SPENT OXIDE PURCHASED IN ANY DISTRICT. 





ANY QUANTITY. 
GAS PURIFICATION & CHEMICAL CO., LD., 


PatmMerston Hovsz, 
Oxp Broap Street, Lonpon, B.C, 





OXIDE OF IRON (BOG ORE). 
ANY PORT. 


D ONALD M‘INTOSH, 
110, CANNON STREET, LONDON. 


BALE & CHURCH, 


5, CrooxEep Lanz, Lonpon, E.C, 





ANY STATION. SULPHURIC ACID. 





G PECIALLY prepared for the Manu- 





WINKELMANN'’S 
 erOLCANIC” FIRE CEMENT. 
Resists 4500° Fahr. Best or GAS-WORKS, 
ANDREW STEPHENSON, 182, Palmerston House, Old 
Broad Street, London, H.C. ‘ Volcanism, London.” 





NYMEGEN, 
BPOTHERTON & CO., LIMITED. 

Offices: City Chambers, Lreps, 
Correspondence invited. 


L,? X’S GAS PURIFYING MASS. 


See Advertisement on p. 363. 





General Manager 
J. B. MACDERMOTT, 11, 


DUTCH OXIDE OF IRON. 





SPENT OXIDE PURCHASED IN ANY DISTRICT. 





THE First Dutch Bogore Co., Ltd., 


General Manager (for England and Wales)— 
CHARLES E. FRY, LEAMINGTON, 


facture of SULPHATE OF AMMONIA. 
SPENCER CHAPMAN & MESSEL, LTD., 
with which is amalgamated Wm. Pearce & Sons, Lp, 
86, Mark Lane, Lonpon, E.C. Works: SiLvERTowN, 
Telegrams: ‘‘ HyDROCHLORIO, LONDON,” 
Telephone: 841 AVENUE, 
HOLLAND. 





AS TAR wanted, 


BroTHERTON AND Co., Lp., Tar Distillers, 
Works: BrramincHam, Giascow, LEeEps, LIvERPooL, 
WAKEFIELD, AND SUNDERLAND, 


E. C. LORD, Ship Canal Tar Works, 


J. Weaste, Manchester. Pitch, Creosote, Benzols, 


(for Seotland)— 
Bothwell St., GLASGOW. 








Friepricn Lux, LUDWIGSHAFEN-AM-RHEIN, 





BRoTHERTON AND Co, 


TAR WANTED. 
National Telephone 7002. Telegrams: ‘‘ UPRIGHT.” 


A MMONIACAL Liquor wanted. 
» Ltp., Ammonia Distillers, 
Works: BrrmineHam, Guascow, LEEeps, LIvERPOOL, 
WAKEFIELD, AND SUNDERLAND. 


Toluol, Naphtha, Pyridine, all kinds of Cresylic Acid, 
Carbolic Acid, Sulphate of Ammonia, &c. 


AMMONTACAL Liquor wanted. 








Apply, THOMAS HORROCKS 
Albert Chemical Works, BRADFORD, 
MANCHESTER. 


Pitch, Creosote, Brick and Fuel Oils, Benzol, Solvent 
Naphtha, Sulphate of Ammonia. 


KRAMERS AND 





89, VICTORIA 
METER INDICES 


GAS PLANT. 
K. & A. WATER-GAS COMPANY, LTD. 


CHance anD Hont, Ltp., Chemical Manufac- 
turers, OLDBURY, Worcs. 
Telegrams: ‘‘ CHEMICALS,”’ 


AARTS WATER- 





ARNER & VAN DER BIESEN, 
ZWOLLE, HOLLAND. 


STREET, 8.W. DIGGERS AND SUPPLIERS OF THE 





WITH AND WITHOUT DIALS. 
ROUX & CO., Limited, 
* 9, SourHampron STREET, Hoorn, W.C. 


MOVEMENTS FOR CLOCKS, PHOTOMETERS anp 
BAROGRAPHS, WHEELS, PINIONS, anv WORMS. 


REPARED from 


HYDRATED OXIDE OF IRON. 


Twice as Rich as Bog Ore, 
Gives no back Pressure. 
The Cheapest in the Market. 
Reap Houurpay AND Sons, Ltp,, HUDDERSFIELD, 


FINEST DUTCH BOG ORE. 
(Natural Oxide of Iron.) 


Best Percentages. For lowest Quotations to any Port, 
Station, or direct into Works, please apply to— 


Lonpon Orrices: 6, LEATHER LANE, E.C. 


Pure Iron. 





ff TF ALLITE” Asbestos High-Pressure 





WORKS, HANDSWORTH, BIRMINGHAM. 


ATENTS AND TRADE MARKS 
PUBLICATIONS, ‘MERCHANDISE MARKS 
ACT, and Decisions thereunder,” 1s.; ‘TRADE 
SECRETS v. PATENTS,” 6d.; ‘DOCTRINE of 
EQUIVALENTS, Mechanical and Chemical,” 6d,; 
“ SUBJECT-MATTER of PATENTS,” 6d, 
MEWBURN, ELLIS, & PRYOR, Chartered Patent | Tyn 
Agents, 70 & 72, Chancery Lane, London, W.C, Tele- 
grams: ‘ Patent London,” Telep1one: No, 243 Holborn. 





of Naphthalene Deposits, 


Moor Chemical Works, 





Telephone No, 2497, 


“1 AZINE” (Registered in England and 
Abroad), A radical Solvent and Preventative 


Cleaning of Mains and Services. 
It is also used for the enrichment of Gas. 
Manufactured and —_ by C. Bourne, West 
ILLINGWORTH, or through his 
Agent, F, J. Nicot, Pilgrim House, NzwoastLE-on- 
E 


Telegrams : “ Donro,” Newcastle-on-Tyne, National 


Sheeting. 
Hawuite Doveias, Limited, 106, Leadenhall Street, 
Lonpon, E.C, 
and for the Automatic 





GAS OILS. 
EADE-KING, ROBINSON, & CO. 


Represent the Strongest Independent Re- 
fineries in America; also Petroleum Spirit for Gas 
Enrichment, 18, EXcHANGE STREET, MANCHESTER, and 
11, Oup Haut STREET, LIVERPOOL, 
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OBERT DEMPSTER & SONS, Ltd, 
Contractors for Complete CARBONIZING 
PLANTS and every description of GAS APPARATUS 
and ELEVATING and CONVEYING PLANT, Rosz 
Mount Inon-Works, ELLAND, 





ULPHATE OF AMMONIA 


SATURATORS and all LEAD and TIMBER 
WORK in Connection with Sulphate Plants. 
We guarantee promptness, with efficiency for Re- 
peirs. 
JosePH TAYLOR AND Co., CENTRAL PLUMBING Works, 
Boron, 


Telegrams : SaruraTors, Botton. 
WwW EDGAR, Blenheim Works, 
© Hammersmith. 
GAS APPARATUS MANUFACTURER 
AND CONTRACTOR. 
Telegrams: Telephone: 
**Gasoso Lonpon.” 14 HAMMERSMITH. 


Telephone 0848, 








SPENCER'S PATENT HURDLE GRIDS. 
THE very best Patent Grids for Holding 


Oxide Lightly. 
See Illustrated Advertisement, Nov. 2, p. 357. 








ANDERSON AND COMPANY, 
® GAS LIGHTING ENGINEERS AND 
CONTRACTORS, 
18 & 20, FARRINGDON ROAD, LONDON, E.C, 
Telegrams: Telephone: 
“DacoticHt Lonpon.” 2836 HoLBorn. 





RISTOL RECORDING GAUGES 
AND THERMOMETERS. 


J. W. & C. J. PHILLIPS, 28, Cotrecz Hu, 
Lonpon, E.C., and 25, Bripcz Enp, LEeps, 


MMONIA. 


Consumers in any form are invited to correspond 
with CHance anp Hunt, Lrp,, Chemical Manufac- 
turers, OLDBURY, WoRkcs,. 











APPLY TO THE 
Cuan BELT ENGINEERING CO. 
DERBY, ENGLAND, 
FOR REALLY RELIABLE 


ELEVATORS AND CONVEYORS 
ALSO 


DRIVING AND CONVEYOR CHAINS. 





OHN RILEY & SONS, Chemical Manu- 
facturers, Hapton, near Accrington, are MAKERS 

of Special SULPHURIC ACID, for Sulphate of Am- 
Highest percentage of Sulphate of 
Ammonia obtained from the use of this Vitriol, which 


monia Making. 


has now been ured for upwards of 50 Years. References OR SALE—Second Hand Low Pressure 
given to Gas Comparies, LIFT, with Regulating Valve Complete. Stroke 
20 feet. To lift load of 80 cwt. 





“NUGEPE” GAS PLANT CEMENT. 


OHN E. WILLIAMS AND CO., 


LOWER MOSS LANE, 
MANCHESTER, 8.W. 


For all Joints in connection with Oil-Gas Plant 


and Sulphate Plant, 
For all Gas Joints. 
For all Tar Joints. 
For all Ammonia Joints. 





ORTO” Incandescent Gas Mantles 
British 


Combine Brilliancy and Strength. 
Made. Send for List. 
Isaac EaLEs AnD Co., Howard Street, BirmincHam, 
Telephone: Central, 5623. 


G ULPHURIC ACID for Sale, specially 
suitable for eaiiog | Sulphate of Ammonia, 

BroTHERTON AND Co., Ltp., Chemical Manufacturers, 
Works: BramincHam, LEEDS, WAKEFIELD, and SunDER- 





APPLICATIONS for Appointments 


arranged effectively. Greatly appreciated by 
Recipients. Numerous unsolicited Testimonials. Write 
Now for Particulars. 

HERBERT GREATOREX, Upper Hackney, Mattock. 


M: W. B. MIMMACK, for many years 


Secretary, Manager, and Accountant of the Crays 
Gas Company (111 Millions), now in Amalgamation, 
seeks APPOINTMENT in any or all of these Offices. 
Address No. 5115, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
Fuieet Street EC, 








ENGINEER'S ASSISTANT. 
Youne man just completed Indenture 


at a large Provincial Gas-Works desires Position 
as ASSISTANT. Good Draughtsman and Chemist. 
Highest References, 
Address No, 5151, care of Mr, King, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLEET STREET, E.C, 





Youne Gentleman (Age 37) wishes to 
offer his Services to some large City as SUPER- 
INTENDENT OF INCANDESCENT STREET 
LIGHTING. Has thorough knowledge of giving the 
best results possible for the Public, also for Corporations 
Financially. No additional cost whatever, Really a 
Re-arrangement in the Fitting. No flickering of the 
Light or dying out. Weather no object. Advertiser 
has also a few small Inventions, arrangements for 
using which will be made with employers. 
Address J. W. Coates, 28, Stephenson Street, Great 
Horton, Bradford, YorKsHiReE. 


WANTED, in a large Provincial Water 
Department, a CONFIDENTIAL CLERK, 

having a knowledge of Shorthand, ieee Water- 

Works Statistics, and Office Routin 

Also, Experienced WATER RENTAL and ASSESS- 

MENT CLERK. 

Apply, by letter, stating Age, Experience, and Salary 

required, to No. 5150, care of Mr, King, 11, Bolt Court, 

FLEET STREET, E.C, 








TORQUAY GAS COMPANY. 





SALES CLERK AND SHOW-ROOM ATTENDANT 
REQUIRED FOR THE ABOVE COMPANY. 


APPLICATIONS will only be considered 


from persons who have had Practical Experience 
and are at present occupying a Similar Position. 
Salary, 30s. per Week. 

Apply, by letter, to the undersigned on or before 
Monday, Nov. 15, stating Age and Experience, together 
with not more than Two copies of recent Testimonials, 
R. P. Kitson, 


Secretary. 
59, Fleet Street, Torquay, 





ASHOLDERS—Splendid, 45 feet dia- 


meter, and New STEEL TANK fixed complete, 
to Plan and Specification. Also 50 feet Single-Lift 
and 50 feet Double-Lift. Cheap, with STEEL TANKS. 
Can be seen temporarily erected. 

FirtH BiLakEey’s, Thornhill, Dewspury, 





Apply to Harotp E. Copp, Engineer, Albion Gas- 
Works, West BroMwicH. 





CLEATOR MOOR URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL. 
MPENDERS are invited by the above 


Council for the work of DUPLICATING the 
EXHAUSTING PLANT at their Gas-Works on a new 
site. 
A copy of the Drawings and Specifications may be 
obtained from the undersigned on payment of £1 1s., 
which will be returned on receipt of a bond-fide Tender. 
Sealed Tenders, endorsed ‘‘ Exhauster,” andaddressed 
to the undersigned, to be delivered, at the Public 
Offices, Cleator Moor, not later than Friday, the 19th 
day of November, 1909. 
The Council do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender, 
Henry RortHery, 
Clerk to the Council, 





SULPHURIC ACID. 





G PECIALLY prepared for Sulphate of 


AMMONIA Makers by 


CHANCE AND HUNT, LIMITED, 
Works: OLtpBuRyY, WEDNESBURY, AND STAFFORD, 


Address Correspondence and Inquiries to Otpsuny, 


Worcs. 
Telegrams: ‘‘ CoemicaLs, OLDBURY.” 


Public Offices, Cleator Moor, 
Oct. 19, 1909. 





BOROUGH OF CHORLEY. 
(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 





FIRE-CLAY GOODS. 


T HE Corporation are prepared to re- 
ceive TENDERS for the Supply and Delivery at 
their Gas-Works of FIRE-CLAY GOODS required 
during the Year 1910. 
Specification and Form of Tender may be obtained 





G45 PLANT for Sale—We can always 


offer NEW and SECOND-HAND GAS AP- 
PARATUS, inc'ud‘ng Retorts and Fittings, Condensers, 
Exhausters, Scrubbers, Washers, Purifiers, Gasholders, 
Tanks, Valves, Connections, &c. Also a few COM- 
PLETE WORKS, Compare Prices and Particulars 
before ordering elsewhere. 
Firth BLakELEy, Sons, aNd Company, Limitep, 


from Mr. J. W. Allin, the Gas Engineer. 
Tenders, endorsed ‘Fire. Clay Goods,” to be addressed 
to the =e and delivered on or before Tuesday, 
the 16th inst. 
The Corporation do not bind themselves to accept 

any Tender, 
By order, 


Jno. Mitxs, 


Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, Chorley, 





Thornhill, Dewssury, 





Nov, 5, 1909, 








Town Hall, Nelson, 
Nov. 2, "1909. 





SALES BY AUCTION OF GAS AND WATER 
STOCKS AND SHARES. 


ESSRS. A. & W. RICHARDS beg to 


notify that their SALES BY AUCTION of NEW 
CAPITAL ISSUED UNDER PARLIAMENTARY 
POWERS, and of STOCKS and SHARES belonging to 
EXECUTORS and other PRIVATE OWNERS in LON- 
DON, SUBURBAN, and PROVINCIAL GAS and 

WATER COMPANIES, take place PERIODICALLY 
at the Mart, TOKENHOUSE ARD, E.C, 

Terms for Issuing New Capital, and also for including 
other Gas and Water Stocks and Shares in these Periodi. 
cal Sales, will be forwarded on Application to Mrssnrs, 
A. & W. Ricuarps, at 18, Finspury Cracvs, E.C, 





By order of the Directors of the 
SOUTHEND GAS COMPANY. 





NEW ISSUE OF £21,500 NEW ORDINARY “B”" 
STOCK 
AND 
£3500 FOUR PER CENT. PERPETUAL 
DEBENTURE STOCK. 


ESSRS. A. & W. RICHARDS will 
SELL THE ABOVE BY AUCTION, at the 

eae. E.C., on Tuesday, Nov. 16, at Two o'clock, in 
ots. 

Particulars of the AUCTIONEERS, 


18, Finspury 
Crrcvs, E.C, 





By order of the Directors of the 
TENDRING HUNDRED WATER-WORKS 
COMPANY. 


(Supplying Harwich, Parkeston, Dovercourt, Walton- 
on-Naze, Frinton-on-Sea, and adjacent places.) 





NEW ISSUE OF 400 £10 “*B” SHARES, 


ESSRS. A. & W. RICHARDS will 
SELL THE ABOVE BY AUCTION, at the 

a. E.C., on Tuesday, Nov. 16, at Two o’clock, in 
ots. 

Particulars 18, 


Finsbury 
Crrcvs, E.C, 


of the AUCTIONEERS, 





By order of the Directors of the 
WORTHING GASLIGHT AND COKE COMPANY. 





NEW ISSUE OF £4085 CONSOLIDATED 
ORDINARY STOCK. 


ESSRS. A. & W. RICHARDS will 


SELL THE ABOVE BY AUCTION, at the 
Mart, E.C., on Tuesday, Nov. 23, at Two o’clock, in 
Lots. 

Particulars 


of the AUCTIONEERS, 
Cracus, E.C, 


18, FuinsBury 





By order of the Directors of the 
BOGNOR WATER COMPANY. 





NEW ISSUE OF 250 £10 ORDINARY SHARES. 


ESSRS. A. & W. RICHARDS will 

SELL THE ABOVE BY AUCTION, at the 

— E.C., on Tuesday, Nov. 23, at Two o’clock, in 
ots. 


Particulars of the AUCTIONEERS, 18, 


Circus, E.C. 


FInsBuRY 





By order of the Directors of the 


ALLIANCE AND DUBLIN CONSUMERS’ GAS 
COMPANY. 





NEW ISSUE OF £32,000 FOUR PER CENT. 
PERPETUAL DEBENTURE STOCK. 


ESSRS. A. & W. RICHARDS will 


SELL THE ABOVE BY AUCTION, at the 

pons E.C., on Tuesday, Nov. 23, at Two o’clock, in 
ots. 

Particulars 


of the AUCTIONEERS, 
Circus, E.C. 


18, Finsbury 





LITTLEHAMPTON GAS COMPANY. 
PARK AND SON are favoured with 


Instructions to SELL BY AUCTION, at their 
Sale Room, 25, High Street, Littlehampton, on Wednes- 
day, the 17th day of November, 1909, at 3.30 p.m., 
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BOROUGH OF NELSON. 
FIRE-CLAY GOODS. BAl 
T HE Gas Committee invite Tenders 

for the Supply of FIRE-CLAY GOODS for the inte 
Season 1910. BY 
Specification and Form of Tender may be obtained Cot 
on Application to Mr. A. J. Hope, Engineer and of « 
Manager, Gas- Works, Nelson. diti 
“enders endorsed “ Fire-Clay Goods,’’ and addressed pas 
to the undersigned, must be received not later than on 
Wednesday, the 17th of November, 1909. the 
The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the P 
lowest or any Tender, tail 
J. H, Batpwick, mu 

Town Clerk, Mo 


precisely. 
400 £5 ““C”” ORDINARY SHARES 


in the Littlehampton Gas Company, in Lots of Four 
Shares each. 

Full Particulars and Conditions of Sale may be 
obtained of Mr. Witu1am Bepiam, the Company's 
Secretary, LitTLEHAMPTON, or at the Offices of the 
AUCTIONEERS, at LITTLEHAMPTON or ARUNDEL, 
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BRENTFORD GAS COMPANY. 


SALE BY TENDER OF £30,000 NEW STOCK, 1881. 
I N pursuance of the Brentford Gas 

Order, 1881, Notice is Hereby Given, that it is the 
intention of the Directors of this Company to SELL 
BY TENDER £30,000 of NEW STOCK, 1881, of the 
Company, to be paid up in full on or before the 15th da, 
of January, 1910; such Stock being a portion of Ad- 
ditional Capital Authorizea to be raised by Resolutions 
passed at an Ordinary Meeting of the Proprietors held 
on the 11th day of February, 1898, under the powers of 
the above-mentioned Order. 

Particulars and Conditions of Tender may be ob- 
tained on Application at this Office; and Sealed Tenders 
must be sent in not later than Ten o’clock on the 
Morning of Wednesday, the 15th day of December next. 

By order, 
Wituiam Mann, 
Secretary. 





Office: Brentford Gas Company, 
Brentford, Nov. 1, 1909. 





Issued under the powers and subject to the provisions 
of ‘The Mitcham and Wimbledon Gas Act, 1907.” 


MITCHAM AND WIMBLEDON DISTRICT 
GASLIGHT COMPANY. 


NOTICE OF SALE BY TENDER OF £12,000 
CONSOLIDATED ORDINARY STOCK. 


Minimum Price oF Issuz £108 PER £100 oF Stock. 


HE Directors of the Mitcham and 
Wimbledon District Gaslight Company hereby 
Give Notice that they will be prepared to receive, not 
later than Five o’clock p.m. on Monday, the 6th day of 
December, 1909, Sealed Tenders for £12,000 CON- 
SOLIDATED ORDINARY STOCK of the Company, 
in lots of the nominal amount of £50, or Multiples 
thereof. 

No Tender for any less nominal amount than £50, or 
at a less price than £108 per £100 of Stock, wiil be 
entertained, 

The Balance of the Purchase Money is to be paid on 
or before Monday, the 3rd day of January, 1910, from 
which date Dividend will accrue. 

Tenders must be made on Forms provided by the 
Company, which, with Particulars and Conditions of 
— be obtained on Application to the under- 
signed. 

BENJAMIN GREEN, 


Secretary. 
Offices and Works, Western Road, 
Mitcham, Surrey. 


TROTTER, HAINES, & CORBETT, 


BRETTELL’S ESTATE, “T=, 


FIRE-CLAY & BRICK WORKS, 
STOURBRIDGE. 


Manufacturers of GAS RETORTS, GLASSHOUSE 
FURNACE & BLAST-FURNACE BRICKS, LUMPS, 
TILES, and every description of FIRE-BRICKS. 
Special Lumps, Tiles, and Bricks for Regenerative 
and Furnace Work. 

SHIPMENTS PROMPTLY AND CAREFULLY EXEcurzED, 











Lonpon Orrice: E, C. Brown & Co., 
LEADENHALL CHAMBERS, 4, St. Mary Axez, E.C, 


MIDLAND ENAMELLING CO., 


Manufacturers of 


DIALS (Enamelled) 


For Gas, Water, Electric, &c., Meters. 
DIALS 
For Pressure Scales in One Length up to 4 feet. 


DIALS 


For Clocks, Barometers, Thermometer 
Indicators, and for every purpose. 


{40, Finch Rd., Handsworth, Birmingham. 





BIRTLEY IRON COMPANY, 


EsTABLisHED 1820, 


Owners of the Birtley Iron Works and 
Pelaw Main Collieries, 


GENERAL ENGINEERS & IRONFOUNDERS. 


Makers of Cast-Iron PIPES and CONNEC- 
TIONS for Gas, Water, Steam, Electrical, 
Sanitary, and other purposes; also TANKS, 
COLUMNS of every description, Hydraulic, 
Gas, and Colliery PLANT, &c. 

Illustrated Catalogue, giving complete list of 
our manufactures, on application. 





Works: BIRTLEY, CO. DURHAM. 
London Offices: 
46, CANNON STREET, E.C. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne Offices: MILBURN HOUSE. 








ALL the 


Boys GALORIMETERS 


which have been in daily use in 
all the Official Testing-Stations in 
London for the last Three Years 


WERE MADE BY 


JOHN J. GRIFFIN & SONS, 


— LIMITED, — 
KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C. 


Those desiring to obtain Gas Calorimeters 

as used in the Official Testing Places 

should see that the apparatus bears the 
name of the Original makers. 


Descriptive Catalogue on Application. 














MUNICH 


INCLINED CHAMBERS. 


Sole Agents and Licensees yor Great Britain 
and Colonies : 


The Coke Ovens & By-Products Co., 


LTD., 
Palace 


Westminster, 


Chambers, 
LONDON, S.W. 


MIRFIELD GAS GOAL. 


UNEQUALLED. 
Sperm Value 878°85 Ibs. per Ton. 








Please apply for Price, Analyses, and Report, to the 


MIRFIELD COLLIERY COMPANY, 


RAYVENSTHORPE,xearDEWSBURY. 





LONDON: 16, Park Village East, N.W. 





NEWBATTLE GANNEL. 


Highest Results in Gas, & Excellent Coke. 





QUOTATIONS ON APPLICATION TO 


THE LOTHIAN COAL COMPANY, 


LIMITED, 


NEWBATTLE COLLIERIES, 


NEWTONGRANGE, MIDLOTHIAN. 
JAMES OAKES & CO., 


ALFRETON IRON-WORKS, DERBYSHIRE, 
AND 


Wenlock Iron Wharf, 21 & 22, Wharf Road, 
CITY ROAD, LONDON, N. 
Manufacture and keep in Stock at their Works 
(also large Stock in London) 


PIPES and CONNECTIONS, 1% to 48 inches 
in diameter, and make and erect to order 
RETORTS, PURIFIERS, and TANKS, with 
or without planed joints, COLUMNS, 
GIRDERS, SPECIAL CASTINGS, &c., re- 
quired by Gas, Water, Railway, Telegraph, 
Chemical, Colliery, and other Companies. 

Note.—Makers of HORSLEY SYPHONS. 
These are cast in one piece, without Chap- 
lets; doing away with Bolts, Nuts, and Covers, 
and rendering Leakage impossible. 


HEATHCOTE GAS COAL 


from the 


GRASSMOOR GOLLIERIES, 


CHESTERFIELD. 


Rich in Illuminating Power and Yield of Gas. 


Above the Average in Weight and Quality 
of Coke. 


Maintains a High Standard in Residuals, 


THOMAS TURTON 
AND SONS, Limieo, 


SHEAF WORKS, SHEFFIELD, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FILES OF BEST QUALITY 


FOR ENGINEERS. 


STEEL OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


SCREW STOCKS, TAPS AND DIES, 
SPANNERS, RATCHET BRACES, LIFTING JACKS 
ANVILS, VICES, 

AND ENGINEERS’ TOOLS GENERALLY, 
London Office: 


90, CANNON STREET, E.C. 

















GAS PURIFIERS. 
SPENCER’S PATENT, No. 1576 of 1905. 


OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that Proceedings for Infringement of this Patent will 


at once be taken against any person using in Gas-Purifiers Inclined Supports and 
Bars or Laths supported thereby so as to make the Laths break joint. 


Dated this 2nd day of November, 1909. 


JAMES CLARKSON, 
Solicitor for Walter Spencer, of Elland, Yorkshire. 
the Patentee. 


Town Hall Chambers, Halifax. 
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THOMAS DUXBURY & CO., 
pcg tnt ty sued Tutbug Dailcmite . DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER, 


Gas Engineers’ Agents and Contractors for 
VOLUMES OF THE “JOURNAL.” | 





| METERS, FIRE-CLAY GOODS, OXIDE OF IRON AND 





a a /ALEXANDER WRIGHT & CO., Lo. | 7 oe 
Price 28. each. WESTMINSTER. Bie ~*~ * al 
<S“NUGEPE 33 For 8vo., in Stiff Paper Cover. Price 1s. 
GAS PLANT AMMONIA JOINTS: THE 


CH uwr ‘v'tan sire, | EARLIEST WORKS ON GAS LIGHTING, 


Makers: JOHN BE. WILLIAMS & C0., nee. . MANCHESTER, SW. A List of Books, Pamphlets, and Important References 


prior to the Year 1840. 
By F. SOUTHWELL CRIPPS, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. 


Lonpon: WALTER KING, 11, Bott Court, Freer 8r., E.0 





OVER 600 
ROTARY 


Stationers 


IN COMMISSION. 
















Particulars from— 


T. G. MARSH, 


28, Deansgate, 


—“y STOURBRIDGE! 
@AYTONSONSE conTRscToRs 


THE CHIEF GASWORKS 
Pepper panera aaa IN THE BRITISH ISLES 
























AND ABROAD. 


MANUFACTURED FROM 
OUR 
CAREFULLY SELECTED 
AND 
WELL SEASONED STOCK , 
OF 
OLD MINE FIRE CLAY., 


LEE 







Interior View of ‘Works 
Employed in the Manufacture of 


WELDED 
“WATERWORKS Ete. 


DD 

















PAISLEY, 


ADMIRALTY LIST. 








de Oa al LO) ee 
: COLON/AL AGENTS. 
| ra FTC 











THE WIGAN COAL & IRON CO,, LIM" 


Are the exclusive Owners of the well-known HAIGH HALL & KIRKLESS HALL GAS COAL COLLIERIES, 
Wigan, and of the Manton Steam and House Coal Collieries, Worksop, Notts, and supply the well-known 
Wigan Arley Mine Gas Coal, Gas Nuts, Gas Cannel, Cannel Nuts, House and Steam Coals, &c. 


eRMIDUAND AND WESTOF, 6 GORPORATION STREET, BIRMINGHAM—Sole Agent: A. C. SCRIVENER. 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘WIGAN, BIRMINGHAM.” Telephone: No, 200. 


wertXPX cn, 6, STRAND, LONDON—C. PARKER & SON, Sole Agents. — «pierre Adee; 


13 Aan SIRES NOIR Sede cca 
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| |GRAETZIN LIGHT 


Important Improvements. 

















Graetzin| BURNERS. 


hve Dest invere aos Ligh 1. 20=Candle Power more light without increase in the 


“consumption of gas. 
2. Patent Gas Adjuster; cannot get out of order. 


3. Automatic Gas Regulator, ensures a constant and 
unvarying pressure of 35 mm., guarantees a_ steady 
light, at the same time obviating waste of gas and 
blackening of the burner. 


Saving in Gas | | 
40-60% 





4. Accurate Regulation of the Air Supply. 


5. Burners will be supplied either with Gas Adjuster or 
Automatic Gas Regulator. 





6. The brass casing is heatproof, and, if occasionally cleaned 
with warm water, will not become discoloured. 


LAMNWEPS. 


From Lamps with more than one burner, the injectors can be 
removed from the outside, without taking the lamps to pieces. 








Saran ah nse 5" 








“RAPID” cHancine MACHINES. 


SIMPLE AND INEXPENSIVE. 








INCREASED 
YIELD OF GAS 


and 


REDUCTION 
OF FUEL 
CONSUMPTION. 











WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 


BIGGS, WALLs. Co, 


Gas Engineers, 
13, CROSS STREET, 
FINSBURY, E.C., 


LONDON. 


a 


ei bre 


BIGGS ,WALL &GE 


‘‘RAPID’? MANUAL CHARGER AND SCOOP CARRIAGE WORKING AT Also for name of Works where you 
BRENTWOOD GAS-WORKS, ESSEX. can see Machines in operation. 
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duq.Klenne 


Dortmund 5.(6er=ry), 


Chamber: Furnaces 


MoRIZNTAL VERTICAL JNCUNED 
FoR OFS And CKeE 


—~ 


Sofrarn 97 CARM™ BERS Buill ano 


BuiWinse For R_DARIW PRODUCTION 
be322 Soo Cher. 


JN PoiNT oF EFFIGEN@, COST oF 
PRepuction ano Resorts 


Best FoRMAES inv DoRY. 
ZoooeWoRKMEN, 
CH QUIRIES AT once ATYENDET To. 




















RETORTTs 


Of our Manufacture 


STOP WASTE ayo LEAKAGE 


They are guaranteed not to contract and do not 
readily split and fracture but retain apparent 
wholeness after a long period of work. 


Top Quality FIRE-BRICKS, QUARRIES, &c. 


High Grade Silica Bricks and Blocks for Com- 
bustion Chambers and Special Work. 


WILLIAMSON, GLIFF, Lro., Stamrorp. 


ARROL-FOULIS 
Stoking Machinery 


HYDRAULIC COKE PUSHERS 


(HUNTER and BARNETT’S PATENT). 








WILL DISCHARGE A RETORT IN ONE OPERATION. | | 


LARGE NUMBERS IN USE. 


Fall Particulars may be obtained from the Sole Makers, 


SIR WILLIAM ARROL & 6O., Limited 


GLASGOW. 


[See Illustrated Advertisement, Oct: 19, p. 154.] 





THE | 
“ DARWIN”) 
PATENT 


INVERTED BURNERS. 




















No. 3 “DARWIN.” 33in. Fitting. 





Have been remodelled, and we now offer you 


BETTER BURNERS 


AT 
REDUCED PRICES 


And guarantee the highest finish and Workmanship. 





Independent Test by a well-known Gas Manager of 
No. 3 Burner. 


CONSUMPTION 


of Gas at 15/10ths Pressure, 


CANDLE POWER. . . 


These figures speak for themselves. 


. Sab. 
122°76 








Breakage of Mantles and 


MAINTENANCE CHARGES 


Reduced to a minimum. 





Made in 3 SIZES and 8 PATTERNS 


-cuanves JOYNER «co. 


LIMITED, 


Icknield Square, 


BIRMINGHAM. 
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| SAML. CUTLER & SONS, miLLwaLt, LONDON, 


And at 39, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


CARBURETTED WATER-GAS PLANT. 


MAXIMUM EFFICIENCY GUARANTEED. 
Inspection of Working Plants Inwited. 


No, 227, 


MOBBERLEY & PERRY, LtD., 


Gas Retort, Fire-Clay, Red and Blue Brick Works, 





























STOURBRIDGE, 


give careful and prompt attention to execution of all Orders, and consequently 
give all-round satisfaction. 











a 
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HYDRAULIC, 
ELECTRIC, 
and BELT DRIVEN. 

































MAIN LAYING. 


Paper by PERCY GRIFFITH, M.Inst.C.E., and BRUCE ..icGREGOR 
GRAY, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., before the Association of Watcr Engineers. 








A. The Authors used Flanged Pipes for the Rising Main up the 
Steep side of the Barff, and their experience proved that this was 
not an advantage, as the rigidity of the Jowts involved considerable 
dificulty in regurd to the depth of the Trench, and a good deal of 
Cutting to make the final Connections at each end of the Pipe-Line. 

B. In the case of the Delivery Main, the Joints were Ordinary 
Socket Joints, but made with Lead only. The only difficulty met 
with here was the necessity for pouring the Lead in at a suitable 
temperature to prevent it melting the Solid Lead Fillet, and running 
through into the Pipe. 

_C. In some of the Smaller Branch Connections, Lead Wool 
was used, and proved highly successful. 











Particulars from 


THE LEAD WOOL CO., LtD., SNODLAND, KENT. 














Many installed jn conjunction with 
Handling Plants, giving in every 
entire satisfaction. 

















FOR FULL PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE 
MANUFACTURERS: 


W. J. JENKINS & GO. 


4 LIMITED, 
Engineers, 


RETEORD. 


PROFESSOR DR. STRACHE, 
Wassergas-u. Patentverwertungs-Gesellschaft, m.b.H. 
Alserstr. 71. WIEN. Alserstr. 71. 


PROJECTS ano INSTALLATIONS 
of WATER-GAS-PLANTS 


On the Strache System. 


STEAM-CONTROLLER for Water-Gas-Plants 
RAISES the Calorific Value up to 3000 Calories. 
REDUCES the CO, Contents to 2 per cent. 
INCREASES the Capacity of the Unit-Time. 
DIMINISHES the Steam Consumption. 
INCREASES the Yield. 

AUTOLYSATOR 
Apparatus for Use in Heating-Plants of All Kinds, registering 

continuously and visibly the CO,. 
GASOSCOPE 


Apparatus serving to Find out the Leakage in Gas-Mains, 











Representative for England :—G, PETTIGREW, Tuornaby-on-TEES, ENGLAND, 














“COALEXLD.” 


The growing popularity of the Manufac- 
ture of Coalexld is proved by the absence 
of Stocks of Coke, and the increased 
number of Gas-Works now making it. 





COALEXLD LIMITED, 
LANCASTER. 

















EVERITT’S Patent 


TAR-FOG EXTRACTOR 


AND 


NAPHTHALENE REMOVER. 


ROBERT DEMPSTER & SONS, 


ROSE MOUNT IRON-WORKS, LTD., 


ELLAND, Yorks. 























ering 
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a. 


~ Welsbach 


LiGcHoT 
Inverted Arc Lamp, Fig. 623. 
Lt ; 








Welsbach-Kern 
(Patent) Inverted System 


Storm Proof— 
For Exterior Lighting. 











BRITISH MADE. BRITISH MADE. 








Width over all. 
Height over all. 


relight . . . 13ft. tim, 
I-light . . . 1 ft, 8 ins. adem... sho gam 
alight . . . 2 ft. 4 ins. gtigmt . . . 1f sie. 
3-light . . . 2 ft, 4 ins. 4-light . . . 1 ft. 8ins. 
4light . . . 2 ft. 7 ins. 











Fig, 623 Three-Light. 


F/NAMELLED Green Steel Casing, fitted with Welsbach-Kern Inverted Burners, Gas and Air Regulators 
operated from outside. Sliding Door to give access to Burners for cleaning purposes. Fitted with Mag- 
nesia Nozzles, Welsbach Mantles, and “ilass Mantle Protectors. Complete as shown. Highly efficient and 


regenerative. 
Gas per hour. C.P. Steel. Copper Case. Gas per hour. c.P. Steel. Copper Case. 
-light 4 feet 125 30/- 5/= extra. 3-light 12 feet 400 52/6 G/= extra. 


2-light 8 feet 260 47/6 G/-= extra. 4-light 16 feet 550 72/6 9/= extra. 
All on or off, or One light on and the rest off, "7/@ per Lamp extra. Cup and Ball, 3/6 per Lamp extra. 
RENEWALS. 
Glass Mantle Protectors (Fig. 623) &/44 per dozen, or in case lots of 5 gross, 33B/= per gross. 
I-Light. 2-Light. 3-Light. 4-Light. I-Light. 2-Light. 3-Light. 4-Light. 
Clear Glass Globes, each 2/3 5/9 S/O 9Q/=| Wired Globes, extra each Q@/= B= BBW 3/6 
» »» Incaselots 3O/G S'7/9 S7/9 B3/-= | Parabolic Reflector, extra , 3/6 G/= 7/6 mnie 
Case contains . . 80 18 18 12 Welsbach Mantles, each Gel. subject as usual. 
The Welsbach Mantles for Upright lighting are “C,” “CX,” and “ Plaissetty,” price &}dl. each. 


THE WELSBACH INCANDESCENT GAS LIGHT CO., LTD.. 


Welsbach House, 344-354, Gray’s Inn Road, London, W.C. 


Telegrams and Cables: ‘“WELSBACH LONDON." Teiephone 2410 NORTH. 
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GASHOLDERS. 
STRUCTURAL IRON AND STEEL WORK. 


SCRUBBING ano PURIFYING | 
MACHINES. 


GAS PLANT OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
DESIGNED AND ERECTED. 


BC. & W. WALKER, iro, cosa, 
Rfeinische Chamotte-Und Dinas-Werke, Cologne on Aine. 


Construction of 


Entire Gas-Works & Coke Oven Plants, | 
Retort Furnaces, 
Furnaces for Chamber Settings New Coke Ovens 


(Patent), (Patent), 


With and without Recovery of the Bye-Products, Tar and Benzol Distilleries, Ammonia 
Works, and Cyanogen Extraction Plants. 



































JOSEPH EVANS & SONS, ,CUCWELE works, 


(WOLYWERHAMPTON) LTD. WOLVERHAMPTON. | 


Telegrams: London Address: Salisbury House, London Wall, London, E.C. National Telephone 
** Evans, WOLVERHAMPTON,” No. 39. 


» SZ Please apply for Catalogue No. 8. 
12,000 PUMPS ,.zay @ IN STOCK AND PROGRESS, 


Aa 








a Se oe —— eee mi 
Fig.705. “SINGLE RAM” — Fig. £98. “CORNISH” STEAM-PUMP FOR Fig. 685. “RELIABLE” STEAM PUMP FOR Fig. 712. “COUBLE-RAM”’ 
STEAM-PUMP. BOILER FEEDING, &c. TAR AND THICK FLUIDS. STEAM-PUMP. 


ASHMORE, BENSON, PEASE & CO,, LTD,, 


STOCKTON-ON-TEES. em 


*“GASHOLDER.”’ 








MANUFACTURERS AND ERECTORS OF 
Gasholders, Purifiers, Condensers, 


Washers, Steel Mains, Roofs, 
AND ALL OTHER GAS-WORKS PLANT. 
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9. ‘ 
| | ARTISTIC FITTINGS 
Q | i aaa 
> | bt 9 
METROLITE” Burner. 
NO TARNISHING OF FITTINGS. » A Ny D L 4 N G 
— | ee 
Mew OF ANY MAGNITUDE 
le. — MADE AND ERECTED 
a =m 4 
i woth eq =1210) \ bo 
ee eae a ae iiiicaaies tas RN 
Oo LTD o® 


: LONDON AND BIRMINGHAM. 
1a ; 


R. & J. DEMPSTER, Limite, 
Leading mohane * spine GUIDED M ANGHESTER. 


Spiral Plates ; =i === 
Steel Tested =i Pot sy 
Special Rails 
Smooth Rollers 
Steady Action 
Strong Details 
Save Capital 
Safe and Sure 
Stand Severe 
Snow Storms and 
Stiffest Gales 
Successfully. 





: EVERED & CO., Lp. YQ, — 
































” 





CS, 


From a Photograph showing the conversion of a Two-Lift Guide Framed Holder to a Four-Lift Spiral 
Holder of 3} million cubic feet capacity, for the Newcastle and Gateshead Gas Company, to Plans and 
Specifications of W. D. GIBB, Esq., M.Inst.C.E., Engineer. 
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Ghe KEITH LIGHT. 


5500 INSTALLATIONS NOW IN USE. 











Illustration shows our 


1909 Pattern INVERTED LAMP 


adapted for Columns, and giving an efficiency of 


6O-Candle Power per Cubic Foot. 





MADE IN VARIOUS SIZES, AND ARRANGED FOR 
ANY METHOD OF LIGHTING. 


JAMES KEITH ayo BLACKMAN CO., LTD., 


27, Farringdon Avenue, LONDON, E.C. 
makers of Gas-Works Plant, hav- 
WE AR F () Lp ing been in business over Seventy 
Years, 
to modern developments and re- 
quirements, 


if you are requiring Retort Mountings, Condensers, 
AND Rotary Washers, Tar Extractors, Purifiers, or Valves, 


please send for our 




















particulars of Clapham’s “ Eclipse” 


Specialities, which were awarded 
‘‘Diploma of Honour” at the 


Franco- British Exhibition. 





( ‘APH 1" B ROS | Wellington, Nelson, and Market St Works, 
sy LTD., KEIGHLEY, yorks. 


( THOMAS B. YOUNGER, 30, Queen Anne's Chambers, Westminster, S.W. 
REPRESENTATIVES { F. HERBER® STEVENSON, Edgbaston House, Broad Street, Birmingham. 
| JOHN. D. GIBSON, 2, Causeyside Street, Paisley. 





Printed and Published by Watter Kine, at No, 11, Borr Courr, Fixer Street, in the City or Lonpon,—Tuesday, Nov. 9, 1909, 
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